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HE fifth anniversary of the 

United Nations—United Nations 
Day—was celebrated on October 24 
with ceremonies, prayer, and festivals 
throughout the world. At New York 
a special meeting of the General As- 
sembly, now in its fifth session, was 
addressed by President Truman 
of the United States, Ambassador 
Nasrollah Entezam, President of 
the Assembly, and Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. 


United Action for Peace 


T eighteen meetings between Oc- 
tober 9 and 21, the, Assembly’s 

First Committee hammered out a 
formula designed to ensure united 
action for peace. Three draft res- 
olutions were adopted by over- 
whelming majorities: SO—S, with 
3 abstentions; 49—0, with 9 absten- 
tions; and 59—, with no abstentions. 
When adopted by the Assembly 
itself in plenary meeting, these res- 
olutions will, among other things, 
provide for the calling of an emer- 
gency special session of the Assembly 
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(covering the period October 7-October 26) 


on 24 hours’ notice if the Security 
Council, because of a lack of unan- 
imity of its permanent members, 
fails to act in maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. In such 
a case, the Assembly may recom- 
mend collective measures, including, 
in the case of a breach of the peace 
or act of aggression, the use of 
armed force. 

A Peace Observation Commission 
and a Collective Measures Commit- 
tee will also be established, and 
Member nations will be asked to 
maintain, within their national armed 
forces, elements that could be made 
available promptly for service as 
United Nations units on recommen- 
dation by the Council or Assembly. 


The draft resolution also recom- 
mends that the Security Council 
take the necessary steps provided 
for under the Charter for maintain- 
ing peace and security, including 
arrangements for placing armed 
forces at the disposal of the Council 
and the effective functioning of the 
Military Staff Committee; and that 





members of the 
Council, with a view to resolving 
their fundamental differences, should 
meet and discuss all problems likely 
to threaten peace and hamper the 
United Nations. 


the permanent 


For A Unified Korea 


HE culmination of a series of 

historic acts, as the Secretary- 
General put it, came on October 7 
when the General Assembly decided 
on further steps to establish a uni- 
fied, independent and democratic 
Korea and to rehabilitate Korean 
economy. 

First, the resolution defines the 
task and lays down the basic prin- 
ciples thus: all appropriate steps to 
be taken to ensure conditions of sta- 
bility throughout Korea; all “con- 
stituent acts” to be taken, including 
the holding of elections under United 
Nations auspices to establish a “uni- 
fied, independent and democratic 
government in the sovereign State of 
Korea”; in these tasks, all sections 

(Continued on page 488.) 
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The United Nations Fifth 


World-Wide 


Observances 


feo fifth anniversary of the 
United Nations was commemo- 
rated on October 24 by observ- 
ances at its Headquarters in New 
York and throughout the world. 

The celebration took varied 
forms. Bells pealed in towns and 
cities of the United States. In 
Paris, churches and synagogues of- 
fered solemn prayers of commemo- 
ration. School children in Mex- 
ico City marched in a great festival 
in the city’s stadium. And in 
Korea the birthday of the world 
organization was proclaimed a na- 
tional holiday. 

October 24 became officially 
known as United Nations Day by 
resolution of the Second General 
Assembly, which decided it would 
be “devoted to making known to the 
peoples of the world the aims and 
achievements of the United Nations 
and to gaining their support for the 
work of the United Nations.” 

The General Assembly, gathered 
in its fifth regular session at Flush- 
ing Meadows, held a special plenary 
meeting in commemoration and 
heard addresses by President Harry 
S. Truman, of the United States, 
Assembly President Nasrollah En- 
tezam, and Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. 

The Assembly hall was crowded 
when President Entezam called the 
meeting to order at 11:17 a.m. 
Flanking him were the Secretary- 
General and his Executive Assistant, 
Andrew W. Cordier. On the speak- 
ers’ dais, immediately below, sat 
President Truman and the seven 
Vice-Presidents of the Assembly. 

This was President Truman’s third 
appearance before the General As- 
sembly, each time a momentous oc- 
casion. In 1945, the President had 
spoken at San Francisco. Last year, 
he addressed the Assembly at the 
laying of the cornerstone of Per- 
manent Headquarters in New York 
City. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Just and Lasting Peace 
Through United Nations 


(Here is the complete text of 
President Truman’s address before 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly.) 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Secretary- 

General, Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and the People of 
the United Nations: 

Five years ago today, the Charter 
of the United Nations came into 
force. By virtue of that event, Oc- 
tober 24, 1945, became a great day 
in the history of the world. 

Long before that day, the idea of 
an association of nations able to 
keep the peace had lived as a dream 
in the hearts and minds of men. 
Woodrow Wilson was the author of 
that idea in our time. The organiza- 
tion that was brought into being 
on October 24, 1945 represents our 
greatest advance toward making the 
dream a reality. 

The United Nations was born out 


of the agony of war—the most 
terrible war in history. Those who 
drew up the Charter really had less 
to do with the creation of the 
United Nations than the millions 
who fought and died in that war. 
We who work to carry out its great 
principles should always remember 
that this organization owes its ex- 
istence to the blood and sacrifice 
of millions of men and women. It 
is built out of their hopes for peace 
and justice. 


A Universal Morality 


The United Nations represents the 
idea of a universal morality, super- 
ior to the interests of individual 
nations. Its foundations do not rest 
upon power or privilege, but upon 
faith. They rest upon the faith of 
men in human values—upon the be- 
lief that men in every land hold the 


(Continued on page 467.) 
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niversary 






Occasion Marked by Messages 


From Member Governments 


(Here are the United Nations Day messages of Member Governments to the Sec- 


Brazil 

T is with the greatest enthusiasm 

that Brazil joins the other Mem- 
bers of the United Nations com- 
munity on this day to commemorate 
the coming into force of the San 
Francisco Charter and to celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of which the basic tenets, 
guiding the post-war world in its 
fight for the fundamental rights of 
man, seek to assert the dignity and 
worth of the human being, liberating 
it from the fear of oppression and 
from the sufferings resulting from 
war. 

In mentioning the lofty purposes 
which inspire the activities of the 
United Nations in several fields, I 
am proud to see the name of my 
country always associated with those 
activities. Since the work began, in 
1945, not for a single moment have 
we faltered in our co-operation. 

In expressing our pleasure in 
seeing this day duly celebrated and 
our hope that this celebration shall 
become an international tradition, 
I wish to extend to you, as the high- 
est official of the United Nations, a 
message of greetings in my own 
name and in the name of the Brazil- 
ian people. 

EURICO GASPER DUTRA, 
President of Brazil 
Canada 


HE fifth anniversary of the 

coming into being of the United 
Nations marks the end of another 
year of progress for the United Na- 
tions. The goals of universal peace 
and prosperity still lie ahead, but 
it is the firm conviction of the Gov- 
ernment and people of Canada that 
these goals can be approached by 
steadily enlarging the area of inter- 
national co-operation and goodwill. 
Support for the ideals, purposes, and 
activities of the United Nations re- 
mains a foundation of Canadian 
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retary-General received prior to the going to press of this issue of the BULLETIN.) 





I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity on behalf of the people of 
Canada of paying tribute to the 
great contribution that you have 
made toward the fulfilment of the 
promise of the United Nations 
Charter. May I also send my own 
personal greeting to you and to the 
members of the United Nations staff. 

LOUIS ST. LAURENT, 
Prime Minister of Canada 


Chile 


HE fifth anniversary of the 

United Nations finds the organi- 
zation in the midst of great efforts 
to ensure its essential purpose: the 
maintenance of peace. 

The road taken to achieve this end 
has not been easy. Aggression 
against South Korea tested the very 
existence of the international mach- 
inery that was created to preserve 
peace. Most happily, the United Na- 


tions faced the test squarely and 
courageously. This crisis has given 
us an experience that should never 
be forgotten and should guide us in 
our future action: the necessity of 
concerting the action of all free and 
peace-loving nations to repel aggres- 
sion, whether direct or indirect, and 
the need to adapt United Nations 
organs so that they may act quickly 
and effectively against such aggres- 
sion, within the framework of the 
Charter. 

On the other hand, we must not 
forget that the free and peaceful 
world contemplated when the United 
Nations was created is based on the 
respect of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and on sincere co- 
operation among the different peo- 
ples of the world. These two condi- 
tions can only be developed by those 
regimes that are truly democratic. 


PART OF NEW YORK CITY’S United Nations Day parade, in which groups in national costume 


participated. 







The parade marched through the financial district, with a “ticker-tape” shower. 









Democracy and peace are, therefore, 
inseparable. 

In greeting the United Nations on 
its fifth anniversary in the name of 
the people and Government of Chile, 
I express our hope that each day its 
principles will become more real and 
effective in all parts of the world, 
for the good of all men who desire 
the advent of an era of peace and 
prosperity. 

GABRIEL GONZALEZ VIDELA, 
President of Chile 


China 


N THE fifth anniversary of the 
United Nations, I wish to reit- 
erate my belief that the coming into 
force of the United Nations Charter 
five years ago represents a great 
stride which the nations have taken 
toward the establishment of a world 
organization based on the concept 
of law and order, of understanding 
and co-operation, and of peace and 
security. 
Unfortunately, despite its five long 
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A HUGE REPLICA of a birthday cake was one feature of the New York parade. 


years of existence, the very founda- 
tion of the United Nations is most 
seriously threatened by international 
communist aggression. A number of 
European countries have fallen prey 
to such aggression and in Asia my 
country is its first victim. And this 
aggression knows no bounds until it 
engulfs the entire globe. The United 
Nations is now undergoing a severe 
test as to whether its objectives can 
ever be attained without a more 
effective approach to this serious 
problem. 


At this critical moment, the peace- 
loving Members of the United Na- 
tions must be more resolute than 
ever to defend the Charter and the 
organization. The Chinese people 
have always been unswerving sup- 
porters of the United Nations. We 
are now doing our utmost to fight 
back the brutal forces which seek to 
subjugate us and to break down the 
United Nations. Today, we celebrate 
this occasion as a reminder that our 





responsibility as a Member of the 
United Nations calls for further and 
stronger effort in the maintenance of 
peace and security throughout the 


world. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
President of China 


Cuba 


HE Government of Cuba is 
happy to celebrate the fifth an- 
niversary of the United Nations — 
now no longer a mere hope but an 
effective reality. It has emerged 
from its test with greater strength 
and prestige and with the determina- 
tion to carry on the noble mission 
assigned to it at San Francisco. The 
success of the United Nations is es- 
sential if we are to continue to feel 
ourselves men and avoid falling into 
intolerable slavery. All are united for 
peace, justice, and liberty. Respect- 

ful greetings. 
From the Government of Cuba 


Colombia 
I‘ congratulating you on the occa- 
sion of United Nations Day, I 
take pleasure in acknowledging, in 
the name of the people and the 
Government of Colombia, the ad- 
mirable work completed by the or- 
ganization in the most difficult year 
of its history and in spite of the 
obstacles through which thé prin- 
ciples of the Charter have come un- 
damaged. 

My Government on this day re- 
iterates its adherence to those prin- 
ciples and its faith in the destiny 
of the organization. 

GONZALO RESTREPO JARAMILLO, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Denmark 
ODAY, October 24, 1950, is 
five years since the United Na- 
tions Charter became effective. 

In spite of many difficulties of the 
post-war years, the United Nations 
has grown strong. 

It is of greatest importance that 
a forum exist where all states, big 
and small, Western and Eastern, can 
discuss the world’s problems. The 
United Nations constitutes such a 
forum. 

But it is insufficient to discuss 
problems. Action is also necessary, 
and at times speedy action. He who 
breaks the peace generally disre- 
gards discussions. The Charter here 
points to other methods, namely, 
common action against the peace- 
breaker, if necessary with might. 

Such common action was neces- 
sary when South Korea four months 
ago was attacked by North Korean 
forces. 
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Thanks to the Security Council’s 
immediate decision and the unique 
achievements of United Nations 
forces, the North Korean attack has 
been repelled and the final defeat of 
the aggressor appears to be not far 
distant. 

This action of the United Nations 
is a boundary mark not only in the 
short history of the United Nations, 
but also in the history of newer 
times. For the first time, a strong 
and dangerous aggressor has been 
effectively repulsed by an interna- 
tional vindicator of justice. 

But the United Nations has tasks 
other than preventing and settling 
disputes between states. Steadily in- 
creasing international co-operation in 
economic, social, and cultural affairs 
is undertaken within the United 
Nations framework in the service of 
peace. 

Denmark has participated actively 
in United Nations work right from 
the start. Through membership in 
the Economic and Social Council 
and in other ways, we have strived 
to the best of our ability to fulfil our 
obligations as a Member nation. 

Great tasks lie ahead, but the re- 
sults so far achieved justify confi- 
dence in the solution of these tasks 
for mankind’s lasting benefit. 

The Danish Government wishes 
the United Nations progress and ad- 
vancement, and it will support any 
measure which can contribute to- 
ward making the United Nations 
really a union of the world’s nations 
in peaceful co-operation. 

GUSTAV RASMUSSEN, 
Foreign Minister of Denmark 


Dominican Republic 


HAVE the honor to extend to 

the United Nations, through your 
honored self, the sincere congratula- 
tions of the Dominican Government 
which celebrates with appropriate 
acts the day consecrated to our il- 
lustrious world organ. 

President Trujillo, in reiteration of 
his fervent support of the noble aims 
of the United Nations, has addressed 
today a message to the Dominican 
people and asks me to transmit to 
you his sincere wishes for the com- 
plete success of the noble efforts of 
the organization established for uni- 
versal peace and concord. 

TELESFORO CALDERON, 

In charge of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Egypt 
HE United Nations is, in my 
view, a golden dream which stirs 
the minds of men and elevates them 
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to a spiritual heaven of abiding peace 
and glorious promise. But a rude 
awakening follows when their eyes 
are opened on the hard facts of life 
and the unedifying spectacle of 
human nature and its motives. 
This dream is shown in the lofty 
principles and ideals embodied in 
the Charter—such as freedom, jus- 
tice, self-government, self-determina- 
tion, rights of man, international 
brotherhood, equality between na- 
tions, and the maintenance of peace 
and security. The rude awakening 
comes on the application of these 
principles. The right of veto points 
its ugly finger, propaganda stalks the 
fields of discussion, political pas- 
sions and imperialistic amibitions 
weave their meshes behind the 
scenes, and the rivalry between pow- 
erful nations for world domination 
becomes more acute. The atmos- 


phere is then charged with appre- 
hension and fear, the clear skies 
become overcast and the hated 
spectre of war looms large and men- 
acing on the horizon. Despair fills 
the hearts of sentimentalists fired by 
imagination and inspired by high 
ideals. 


But practical and matter-of-fact 
people who have had past disap- 
pointments and who knew the 
changes and oscillation of politics 
shrug their shoulders at this chimer- 
ical dream and face the facts of life 
as they are. 


Thus they have properly weighed 
the United Nations. They expected 
no miracles from it nor did they ever 
consider the principles of the Charter 
as a fait accompli, but they regard 
them as remote and difficult objec- 
tives which can only be attained 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN greets Sayed Alcadi Mohammad Al-Amri, Minister of State and Chairman 
of the Yemen delegation. 
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through constant effort and strife. 

Steering a course between the sen- 
timentalist’s imagination and _ the 
hard facts of the practical, the United 
Nations slowly forges its way to- 
wards its sixth year and is facing 
whatever failure or success it is des- 
tined to meet. 

Nevertheless, everybody feels that 
this young giant stumbling in its first 
experiences is the one and the only 
hope for humanity to achieve a bet- 
ter and happier life. However great 
the disappointment of some people 
in the United Nations may be, there 
is no doubt that the universal anxi- 
ety for the maintenance of peace 
rallies the hearts of men around it 
and prompts them to pin their faith 
and hopes on it. 


That the United Nations achieved 
some notable successes no one can 
deny. It has realized the indepen- 
dence of Lebanon, Syria, and Indo- 
nesia. It has up to the present safe- 
guarded the security of Iran and 
paved the way for the unity and 
independence of Libya. It now holds 
its fifth meeting at a most critical 
time and faces its problems and 
responsibilities with frankness and 
resolution which augur better results 
than those achieved in the past and 
which may well prove a_ turning 
point in the history of the human 
race toward the fulfilment of the 
cherished hope. 


Let us give our organization more 
of our patience, confidence, and care 


ANOTHER SECTION of the New York City parade in which there were 3,000 marchers. 
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and let us always keep in mind the 
scourge and horrors of war in order 
that we may redouble our efforts for 
the maintenance of the great blessing 
of peace. It may be that the disas- 
ters and misfortunes of the past will 
purge the hearts of men and will 
thereby contribute to the realization 
of their hopes and dreams. 

DR. MOHAMED SALAH-EL-DIN BEY, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of Egypt 


El Salvador 


N this occasion I take pleasure 

in Offering you in the name of 
my Government and myself, par- 
ticularly, congratulations and sincere 
hope for the increasing success of 
your work. In this hour of proof 
for the United Nations, acting in a 
world filled with questions and 
anxieties, the hopes of the peace- 
loving and democratic peoples have 
more firm support in the decisive 
method of action of this organiza- 


tion. 
OSCAR OSORIO, 


President 


Ethiopia 


E extend the greetings and 
felicitations of the Ethiopian 
nation on United Nations Day. The 
erection and occupation of the per- 
manent Headquarters buildings are 
indeed inspiring symbols in this year 
of crisis and achievement. We earn- 
estly hope the United Nations will 
always base its decisions responsibly 
in international justice and will al- 
ways recognize the necessity of per- 
mitting the self-determination of all 
populations seeking justice. We send 
our best wishes to you and through 

you to the Member nations. 
HAILE SELASSIE I, 

Emperor 


Greece 
HIS year’s fifth anniversary of 
the coming into force of the 
United Nations Charter will be ob- 
served by the Greek people with 
special gratification. 

The speed and efficacy with which 
the United Nations met the threat 
to the independence and freedom of 
the Korean people raised the hopes 
that our people set by the Charter. 

The adoption of lasting and effec- 
tive measures for the prevention of 
aggression, on the one hand, and the 
immediate and vigorous repression 
of violence wherever it might occur, 
on the other, constitute the pre- 
requisites to the strengthening of 
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world endeavors to combat want and 
misery. 

Greece which has actually proved 
her unswerving adherence to the 
principles of the United Nations, by 
her own fight as well as by her 
wholehearted contribution to their 
defence in Korea, re-pledges on this 
year’s anniversary her fervent faith 
in the United Nations organization 
and the moral values for which it 
stands. 

PAUL I, 
King of the Hellenes 


Iceland 


N THE occasion of the fifth an- 
niversary of the United Nations, 
I extend my cordial congratulations 
to the organization. The United Na- 
tions action in Korea has proved the 
inestimable value of the United Na- 
tions in the preservation of peace. 
For this effort and other accomplish- 
ments during the past five years in 
the political, economic, and social 
fields for the common benefit of the 
peoples of the world, the organiza- 
tion deserves increasing confidence 
of all freedom-loving nations, in- 
cluding the Icelandic people. 
SVEINN BJORNSSON, 
President of Iceland 


India 

HE dream of peace and amity 

among nations through an inter- 
national organization has always 
been with men, In the past, how- 
ever, it was nothing more than a 
pious aspiration and _ unrealizable 
dream. Then, it was not possible 
to break down the barriers—mental 
and physical—which separated man 
from man, tribe from tribe, and 
nation from nation and on account 
of which humanity was divided into 
mutually suspicious and blindly hos- 
tile groupings. Modern civilization 
has given us the instruments to de- 
molish them and permits all human 
beings, irrespective of their class or 
country, to be partners of a univer- 
sal culture built on the foundations 
of peace and prosperity. 

It is in this context that I would 
like the significance of the United 
Nations to be viewed. It has no 
doubt come into existence for the 
maintenance of international peace 
—a supreme desideratum today— 
for war in the Atomic Age may 
mean the complete destruction of 
civilization itself. But its signifi- 
cance lies more in the fact that it 
is the nucleus round which the 
world community can grow and 
build up an effective government of 
its own. This would happen only if 
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the United Nations remained firm 
in the path of justice. 

India has always supported the 
United Nations and will continue to 
do so. It has no faith in war as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes. It upholds the way of peace. 
It believes that, if all nations meet 
together in a common assembly and 
seek mutual understanding, it will 
be possible to eliminate the disas- 
trous arbitrament of war. 

It is my earnest appeal to all 
lovers of justice and peace in the 
world to rally round it and see to 
it that it becomes in fact the one 
instrument of justice among nations 
and peace in the world. 

DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD, 
President of India 


Indonesia 


N this fifth anniversary of the 

establishment of the United 
Nations, I send you my regards and 
congratulations. In so doing I wish 
to express my hope that the United 
Nations may succeed in achieving its 
aims as an international organization 
for mutual co-operation among the 
nations of the world. The Republic 
of Indonesia has emphatically adopt- 
ed humanity as one of the five prin- 
ciples enshrined in its so-called 
Pantjasila. Consequently it will also 
support and join wholeheartedly the 
efforts of the United Nations to pro- 


mote international co-operation and 
world peace. 


SOEKARNO, 
President of the Republic of Indonesia 


Iraq 
HE United Nations from the 
very day of its birth has been 
the only beacon of hope leading 
peace-loving nations toward the goal 
of human freedom. The Arabs, while 
beholding with great satisfaction the 
triumphal march of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea fighting gal- 
lantly for the deliverance of Koreans 
from the domination of the powers 
of despotism, rightly clamor for jus- 
tice to their brethren in Palestine, 
victims of Zionist premeditated ag- 
gression. Hundreds of thousands of 
destitute Arab refugees, women, chil- 
dren, and elderly folk, who lost their 
homes, and those who remained un- 
der the mercy of the aggression 
which is driving them daily across 
the border of their homeland, de- 
mand respect for the United Nations 
decisions deliberately unheeded by 
Zionists. It is high time that the 
United Nations, representing the will 
of the free nations of the world, 
realize that Nazism is reborn on the 
shores of the Holy Land, and that 
the United Nations should make its 
weight felt elsewhere than in Korea. 

SHAKIR PASHA ALWADI, 

Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iraq 


UNITED NATIONS and United States flags decorate Union Square in San Francisco for 
United Nations Day. 
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Iran 


NITED NATIONS DAY gives 

me the opportunity to send 
you my sincere compliments and to 
reaffirm the faith of the Govern- 
ment and people of Iran in the 
sacred principles of the United Na- 
tions. I am firmly convinced that 
the untiring efforts of the United 
Nations will fulfil the hope that all 
peoples desirous of peace place in 
the organization. 


MOHSEN RAIS, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Israel 


N behalf of the Government and 

people of Israel, I salute you 
as the valiant standard bearer of the 
United Nations on this fifth anni- 
versary of its creation. 

May our international organiza- 
tion, inspired and encouraged by the 
achievements of the present session 
of the General Assembly, go from 
strength to strength in safeguarding 
the peace of the world and fostering 
the brotherhood of man. 

MOSHE SHARETT, 
Foreign Minister 


Lebanon 


N these days when nationalistic 

values have overcome spiritual 
values and when might has tri- 
umphed over right and the weak are 
leading a life of continuous insecur- 
ity—in these days the Arab world 
still looks hopefully toward the 
United Nations. 

In spite of all the obstacles it has 
met so far in treating most of the 
world’s problems by applying the 
accomplished fact as policy and by 
using the policy that might is right 
and an end in itself—in spite of all 
this, the Arab world has not lost 
faith in the United Nations and still 
believes it to be the most effective 
means of saving the world from 
its evils. 

The Arab world, therefore, wishes 
the United Nations all success in 
spreading peace in order that it may 
achieve its highest ideal, the founda- 
tions of which have already been 
laid—the triumph of truth and the 
achievement of justice. Thus, the 
world will gradually progress toward 
freeing humanity from its bondage. 
Should the United Nations continue 
in this path, aspiring to the highest 
ideals, the Arab world, with Le- 
banon to the fore, will certainly be 
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its most enthusiastic supporters and 
participants in its achievements. The 
greeting of the Arabs is peace, and 
their motto is peace. 
RIAD EL SOLH, 
Prime Minister 


Nicaragua 


N this momentous occasion — 
the commemoration of the fifth 
anniversary of the indefatigable work 
of the United Nations to maintain 
international peace — I have the 
honor to transmit heartiest con- 
gratulations through you in the name 
of the people and Government of 
Nicaragua and in my own name to 
the delegates to the General As- 
sembly, with my good wishes for the 
increasing success of their present 
deliberations and the personal pros- 
perity and good fortune of all. 
OSCAR SEVILLA SACASSA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Netherlands 


HE fifth anniversary of the 
United Nations gives us the op- 
portunity to look back upon all that 
the organization has achieved in the 
years that lie behind us. Although 
we must admit that not all the ex- 
pectations cherished at the time of 
creation have been fulfilled, we are 
fully aware of the important under- 
standing that has been established 
between the free peoples within the 
framework of the United Nations. 
Moreover, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment wishes to express its satis- 
faction at the considerable results 
that have been reached in several 
areas of specialized co-ordination. 
As a result of these, the United Na- 
tions have been able in the last 
month to take vigorous action against 
the treacherous aggression in Korea. 
This action gives us confidence 
that the United Nations wishes to 
stick to its principal purposes — 
that is, the maintenance of peace 
and security for all—and that noth- 
ing will stop it from reaching this 
aim. The Government as well as the 
people of the Netherlands hope that 
it may be given to the United Na- 
tions to work with strength and 
unity for the improvement of in- 
ternational relations. 
D. U. STIKKER, 
Foreign Minister 


Norway 


T is five years since the United 
Nations came into existence. It 
is therefore natural to review what 


the organization has achieved during 
these years. It serves no useful pur- 
pose to conceal that the United Na- 
tions has not in every respect re- 
deemed the great expectations most 
of us harbored when the United Na- 
tions Charter was solemnly signed 
in the summer of 1945. It is true 
that much has been achieved in the 
way of organizing international co- 
operation in the economic and social 
field. But politically the full effective- 
ness of the organization is still far 
off, 

This fact is easily recognized in 
the long series of political matters 


_ which reappears year after year on 


the General Assembly’s agenda. 

The United Nations’ lack of ef- 
fectiveness in the political field is, of 
course, primarily due to the great 
and so far still-increasing tension be- 
tween two groups of states which 
build their politics upon widely dif- 
ferent traditions and _ institutions, 
and upon a differing outlook on life. 
Important provisions in the United 
Nations Charter, and principally the 
unanimity rule of the five permanent 
Security Council members, were 
based upon the assumption that the 
Great Powers would be able to co- 
operate. 

Because this pre-requisite has fail- 
ed, the veto right has hindered effec- 
tive United Nations achievement to- 
ward solving the conflicts which have 
arisen in the past years. The Secur- 
ity Council was enabled to take 
active steps in the Korea conflict 
only through the accidental fact that 
one of the five permanent members 
kept away from the Council meet- 
ings. For this reason it was found 
necessary to further, at the present 
General Assembly, proposals for 
strengthening the General Assembly’s 
authority so that the General As- 
sembly can actively take measures 
against aggression when the Security 
Council is unable to act on account 
of the’ veto right. Norway has sup- 
ported this proposal because it is 
aimed at enabling the United Na- 
tions to perform, to a larger extent 
than previously, exactly the tasks 
which the peoples in all lands have, 
from the beginning, entrusted to the 
United Nations. 

It is, however, not enough that the 
United Nations should in this way 
be enabled to hinder attempts by 
aggressive states at usurping the 
rights of other states by force. The 
United Nations must work actively 
toward correcting those conditions in 
the world which facilitate the plan- 
ning and carrying through of plans 
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of aggression. In part of the world 
the standard of living must be in- 
creased, and social conditions sub- 
stantially improved. This is the main 
purpose of the grand scale plan for 
technical assistance for the economic 
development of under-developed 
countries, which the last United Na- 
tions General Assembly decided to 
start. 

We in Norway fully realize how 
important it is that this plan is ef- 
fectively started. The Norwegian 
people have contributed, and are 
ready to continue to contribute, to- 
ward the accomplishment of the plan. 

On the fifth anniversary of the 
United Nations Charter it must be 
clear to everyone that it is upon 
these two main tasks that the United 
Nations must concentrate its efforts. 


HALVARD M. LANGE, 
Foreign Minister of Norway 


Pakistan 


‘IVE years ago, the Charter of the 

United Nations came into force. 
This was an earnest effort made by 
suffering mankind to establish per- 
manent peace. During these five 
years, the United Nations, operating 
mainly as a moral farce, has suc- 
ceeded in resolving many interna- 
tional problems of a grave and seri- 
ous character. Now, in its fifth year, 
it has added to its great moral 
strength, the strength of arms. Thus 
United Nations Day, which is cele- 
brated all over the world on the 
twenty-fourth of October, assumes a 
new and vital significance over which 
the peoples of the world and those 
who are responsible for their welfare 
would do well to reflect. 

To me, as the representative of a 
young state to which the continuance 
of peaceful conditions in the world 
is of paramount importance, this 
assumption by the United Nations 
of its proper role, this recognition 
and fearless acceptance of its re- 
sponsibilities, is specially welcome. 
For it means that the United 
Nations has finally committed itself 
to meet aggression wherever and 
from whatever quarter it may come, 
and against whichever country, great 
or small, it may be directed. 

It must, nevertheless, be realized 
that the preservation of peace in 
the sense of mere absence of armed 
conflict is not and cannot be allowed 
to become the sole aim of this great 
organization. Today there are large 
areas of the world, particularly in 
Asia and Africa, where vast num- 
bers of people pass their lives in 
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conditions of intolerable squalor, ill- 
health, and want of every descrip- 
tion. For them peace has no meaning 
unless it also bears at least the prom- 
ise of a fuller, healthier, and happier 
life. 

I am, of course, aware that the 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations are working toward this end. 
It would be ingratitude on the part 
of anyone to fail to acknowledge 
that they are fighting heroically 
against disease, hunger, unemploy- 
ment, and ignorance. What I wish 
to emphasize is that unless certain 
basic political and social conditions 
are brought about, piecemeal efforts 
at economic, medical or educational 
assistance would not be of much 
avail. In this connection, I must re- 
mind Members of the United Na- 
tions of their grave responsibilities 


towards the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. Here no charity or aid will 
suffice. What is sorely needed is active 
effort and sustained action, both on 
the part of the United Nations and 
what are called colonial powers, to 
push forward the setting up of all 
these peoples as independent sover- 
eign States. The subordination of 
one people to another is a malady 
afflicting both the dominant and the 
servient peoples of which both must 
cure themselves as speedily as pos- 
sible. Colonialism has already been 
one of the major factors leading to 
two world wars. It is now imperative 
that the people of these territories 
should become convinced that in 
each case the colonial power is anx- 
ious to speed them on towards com- 
plete independence. This conviction 
alone can create that sense of con- 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS watch as the United Nations Day parade winds through New 
York City streets. Here, a group of New York’s Chinese citizens pull a festival dragon. 








fidence which would guarantee the 
peace and security of these terri- 
tories. 

On this day and at a time when 
the peoples of the world are held in 
an agony of suspense as to the out- 
come of our efforts for peace, I urge 
in all humility, upon the nations of 
the world, particularly on the Great 
Powers, the necessity of acting calm- 
ly and without resentment, in ac-- 
cordance with that inspired code of 
international morality which, five 
years ago, they themselves brought 
into force—the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

As for Pakistan, I offer the pledge 
that it will not deviate from that 
path. 

SIR MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan 


Philippines 


O the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now meeting in 
plenary session, we are pleased to 
extend the heartfelt greetings of the 
Filipino people on this historic day. 
As we mark the fifth anniversary 
of the United Nations, our thoughts 
go back to the men of high vision 
who brought this organization into 
being. They built well in a time of 
peril and the world is better for their 
labor. Let not our present difficul- 
ties cause us to forget the precious 
harvest of the past five years. During 
this critical period, the United Na- 
tions has brought a measure of peace 
to Iran, Greece, Berlin, Palestine, 
Kashmir, and the East Indies. It has 
brought forth the new free and sov- 
ereign states of Korea, Israel, and 
Indonesia, It has proclaimed a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and concluded an international Con- 
vention on Genocide, It has brought 
succor to the war-devastated coun- 
tries and provided relief to the needy 
children of all lands. It has taken 
under its wing the peoples of the 
Trust and other non-self-governing 
territories, and prepared a program 
of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. It has spared from 
the ravages of war nearly five hun- 
dred million people and given sub- 
stance to the hope of a better life 
for many more. We submit that these 
are achievements of the greatest con- 
sequence to our progress towards 
world law and order. 


Now the United Nations is con- 
fronted with the supreme test of its 
right to live and its capacity to fulfil 
its function as guardian of the peace 
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and security of the world. From 
what has been done so far in Korea, 
and from what the General Assem- 
bly proposes to do to forestall future 
Koreas, we find a solid basis for 
confidence that the United Nations 
will emerge from this ordeal with 
increased strength and enhanced 
prestige. 

This fifth United Nations Day 
coincides with the coming of age 
of the organization. We have all con- 
tributed to this development, which 
indeed could not have been possible 
without the active support of the 
great majority of the peoples of the 
world. Our task as the United Na- 
tions enters its sixth year of life is 
to press ever forward, with greater 
strength and determination, until we 
shall have achieved, or at least 
brought nearer to realization, the 
objectives of peace, economic secur- 
ity, and social progress set forth in 
the Charter. 

This is a happy moment for us, 
indeed, but not one to relax and sit 
back. We shall continue to bolster 
our strength, keep our sinews lim- 
bered, and face every new situation 
with increased discipline and power. 
What is mandatory to us is equally 
imperative for all the free world 
under the banner of the United 
Nations. 

ELPIDIO QUIRINO, 
President of the Philippines 


N this, the fifth anniversary of 

the United Nations, a new 
kind of dedication is called for. 
It is the dedication of a man who 
takes off his coat, rolls up his shirt 
sleeves, and buckles down to work. 
The days of doubt and indecision 
are Over or very nearly so. 

For the United Nations, Korea 
was the end of a road and the 
beginning of another. Having suc- 
cessfully asserted its authority and 
upheld the Charter by means of 
moral and military sanctions, the 
United Nations will not again will- 
ingly relapse into impotence. From 
Korea the course is onwards and 
upwards. The “veto” looms once 
more as a formidable obstacle. But 
it no longer awes the majority of 
the Member states. They have 
discovered untapped reserves of 
strength in the General Assembly 
and they propose to activate, de- 
velop, and use its residual powers to 
keep the United Nations function- 
ing even if the Security Council 
should be, deliberately or by acci- 
dent, paralyzed and rendered inutile. 


This is the manifest desire, the 
expressed will of the overwhelming 
majority of the peoples of the world, 
and, unless I have totally misread 
the meaning of events, it will pre- 
vail. Among the many important 
things that Korea brought to light 
was the greatly increased power of 
world opinion. World opinion de- 
creed resistance to aggression in 
Korea, and somehow the means to 
resist were found. Troops, tanks, 
ships, and planes were scraped to- 
gether, offers of food, medicines, 
hospital supplies, and equipment 
poured in from all sides, and an 
international action for collective 
security developed on a scale with- 
out precedent in times of peace. 


Having unleashed the forces of 
law to seal the breach of peace, 
world opinion decreed just how far 
they should go, and the powers con- 
cerned have responded with solemn 
assurances that they shall go only 
so far and no farther. Negatively, 
the other side paid tribute in its own 
way to the power of world opinion. 
Its representatives have gone back 
to the various organs of the United 
Nations to make the best of a bad 
case. 

On the constructive side, a new 
prospect has also opened out for the 
United Nations. Again Korea has 
served as the key that has unlocked 
the door to vast creative possibilities. 
Looking to the reconstruction needs 
of Korea but seeing beyond this the 
wider requirements of the economic 
development of all under-privileged 
countries, the United Nations en- 
visions a fruitful period during 
which the grave disequilibrium be- 
tween the “have” countries and the 
“have nots” will be gradually re- 
dressed, thereby removing one of 
the root causes of the instability of 
modern society. The United Na- 
tions program for the rehabilitation 
of Korea, coupled with its expanded 
project of technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, are the 
first practical steps in the direction 
of “social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom,” one 
of the main objectives of the Charter. 

This fifth United Nations Day 
should, therefore, be an occasion 
for genuine hope. In response to 
the challenge of aggression in Korea, 
a system for the effective enforce- 
ment of collective security is being 
developed at long last. At the same 
time the great, far-reaching con- 
structive chores of the General As- 
sembly, the Economic and Social 
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Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the specialized agencies are 
going forward. 

We have the assurance in this 
fifth year of the United Nations 
that we are on the right course, and 
the goal of a peaceful, free, and 
secure world, though distant, is in 
sight. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Philippines 


Sweden 


N connection with the observance 
of the fifth anniversary of the 
United Nations, the Swedish Govern- 
ment sends a message of good wishes 
for the future of our world organiza- 
tion. The Swedish Government and 
people look upon the United Nations 
as the cornerstone for the building 
of a world with peace among na- 
tions, with human rights respected 
everywhere, and with better living 
conditions for all men and women. 
We are encouraged by the power- 
ful and effective measures which the 
United Nations has taken during this 
year in order to stop aggression and 
restore peace and security in a men- 
aced area, ‘ 

We hope and believe that the 
United Nations as time passes on 
will become the true concept of a 
united world with all nations in 
wholehearted collaboration toward 
and support of the high aims, ideals, 
and principles laid down in our 
Charter. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF SWEDEN 


Thailand 


OR the last five years, since the 

coming into force of the Charter, 
the United Nations organization has 
effectively dealt with world problems 
of political, economic, social, and 
cultural importance, and has con- 
tributed so much to the solution of 
many vital questions of international 
concern. Thus it has_ gradually 
grown in authority and prestige, 
thereby serving as a solid guarantee 
of international security and peace 
as well as the rights and freedoms 
of mankind. 

In pledging our firm continued 
support and co-operation on behalf 
of the Thai people and in the name 
of His Majesty’s Government, may 
I convey to you an expression of 
earnest good wishes on this United 
Nations Day for increasing success 
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and a long and permanent existence 
of this world institution. 


MARSHAL PIBUL SONGGRAM, 
Prime Minister of Thailand 


United Kingdom 


T is appropriate to pause on United 

Nations Day in the midst of our 
present labors and rededicate our- 
selves to the ideals of the Charter. 
The past five years have not been 
easy ones for the United Nations 
organization. It has been subject to 
many heavy strains. Yet, when it 
was called on this year to make the 
most difficult type of decisions — 
decisions involving military measures 
in the interest of world peace — 
it did not fail and peace is, in my 
view, more secure today as a re- 
sult. The United Nations has a 
unique role to play in developing 
international understanding in pro- 
moting economic and social co-op- 
eration and in safeguarding the peace 
of the world. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have always given it and will 
continue to give it the full measure 
of their support, and it is their hope 
that with the sincere co-operation of 
all its Members the organization will 
grow in influence and power in the 


years ahead. 
CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, 
Prime Minister 


Venezuela 


N commemorating the fifth anni- 

versary of the initiation of the 
activities of the United Nations, I 
send you my most cordial congratu- 
lations and most sincere hopes for 
the success of the important tasks 
with which the organization is charg- 
ed and for the realization of the 
aims for which the United Nations 
was created, 


LUIS EMILIO GOMEZ RUIZ, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Yugoslavia 


N the occasion of the fifth anni- 

versary of the United Nations, 
I wish to stress once more our faith- 
fulness to the principles of the 
United Nations and the belief of 
our peoples in the further develop- 
ment and success of our organiza- 
tion. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
constant efforts exerted by the 
United Nations for the purpose of 
preserving peace based on the prin- 
ciples of international justice shall 
be crowned with success and that 
the United Nations shall thus fulfil 
its noble historical mission. 


EDVARD KARDELJ, 
Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia 


GREETINGS ARE EXCHANGED by President Truman and U.S.S.R. Foreign Affairs Minister 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky as General Assembly President Nasrollah Entezam and Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie (left) and others look on. 
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Shaping Comprehensive Measures 


In United Action for Peace 


Program Recommended for Collective Action Through General Assembly 


EASURES “to breathe new life” 
into the Charter—to enable the 
General Assembly to take prompt 
and collective action for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security should the Security Coun- 
cil fail to do so — were approved 
by an overwhelming majority of 
Members on October 18 and 19. 
These measures were contained in 
a draft resolution entitled “United 
Action for Peace” recommended to 
the Assembly by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee after dis- 
cussion at sixteen meetings, begin- 
ning on October 9. 


Five-Point Proposal 


When approved by the Assembly 
itself in plenary meeting, the five- 
part proposal will provide for: 

1. The calling of emergency spe- 
cial sessions of the Assembly on 24- 
hour notice on the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council or 
by a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations; 

2. Establishment of a Peace Ob- 
servation Commission, composed of 
representatives of fourteen Members, 
including the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, to ob- 
serve and report on the situation in 
an area of international tension with 
the consent of the state into whose 
territory it would go; 

3. A recommendation that each 
Member maintain elements within 
its national armed forces for prompt 
availability as United Nations units; 
and appointment by the Secretary- 
General of a panel of military ex- 
perts for technical advice, on re- 
quest, to Member states; 

4. Establishment of a Collective 
Measures Committee, composed of 
representatives of fourteen Members, 
to report to the Council and the As- 
sembly by September 1, 1951, on 
methods which might be used to 
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maintain and strengthen international 
peace and security, and, in this con- 
nection, to receive information from 
Members as to the elements of their 
armed forces that might be made 
available; 

5. A call for intensified joint ac- 
tion to develop and stimulate uni- 
versal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, and for intensified individual 
and collective efforts to achieve con- 
ditions of economic stability and so- 
cial progress. 

As approved by the First Com- 
mittee, this proposal for united ac- 
tion for peace contained the basic 
elements of a seven-power joint 
draft resolution presented by Can- 
ada, France, the Philippines, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uruguay, together with 
the main principles of a Chilean 
draft resolution on the strengthening 
of democratic principles as a means 
of contributing to the maintenance 
of universal peace. During the course 
of the debate, too, the original joint 
draft resolution was revised some- 
what to incorporate suggestions and 
parts of amendments proposed by 
other delegations. 


Inspired by Action in Korea 


United Nations action in Korea 
had proved that the organization 
could be an effective instrument for 
suppressing aggression, said John 
Foster Dulles, of the United States, 
in opening the Committee debate on 
October 9. Nevertheless, if aggres- 
sors were to be deterred by fear of 
the United Nations, certain struc- 
tural defects would have to be 
remedied. 

For instance, in the case of Korea, 
there were these doubts: whether 
the Security Council would have act- 
ed if, at the decisive moment, one of 
the permanent members had not 


been absent; whether, if the General 
Assembly had not sent a Commission 
to Korea three years previously, the 
Council would have had the neces- 
sary information to justify prompt 
and decisive action; whether United 
Nations forces could have saved the 
Republic of Korea if the United 
States had not stationed troops in 
Japan five years before to enforce 
compliance with the terms of the 
armistice; and whether the aggressor 
would have failed in Korea without 
extraordinarily bad fortune. 


Three Basic Needs 


If aggressors were to be deprived 
of all hope of success, a reliable sys- 
tem would have to be established in- 
stead of leaving matters to chance. 
While the Charter had provided for 
the three basic security needs — 
prompt and dependable action, re- 
liable means of information, and the 
backing of forces ready for action— 
and had given the Security Council 
primary responsibility in those three 
respects, experience had shown that 
it was impossible to rely solely on 
the Council. The right of “veto” had 
already been used nearly fifty times; 
the Council had not organized an 
adequate system of observation; and 
it had not taken the initiative ex- 
pected of it under Article 43 of the 
Charter. But while the Charter gave 
the Council “primary” responsibility 
and sanctioned the veto, it also gave 
the Assembly the right to make 
recommendations even in cases 
where the right of veto could be 
exercised. 

Mr. Dulles then explained sepa- 
rately the parts of the joint draft 
resolution. The first part, he said, 
would enable the Assembly quickly 
to make a recommendation if the 
Council reached an impasse. Obvi- 
ously, a recommendation by the As- 
sembly had not the force of a deci- 
sion of the Council taken under 
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Chapter VII of the Charter, but the 
history of the Korean question had 
shown that voluntary response to a 
recommendation could be even more 
effective than obedience to an or- 
der. Thus, although the Council had 
not exercised its mandatory powers, 
53 Members were carrying out its 
recommendation. 


The United States delegation con- 
sidered that the responsibility for 
maintaining peace was not the 
monopoly of the great powers and 
that an informed world public 
opinion was the factor most likely 
to affect the course of events. There 
was every reason to believe that the 
Assembly better than any other or- 
gan would reflect world opinion on 
the question of what was right. 


No doubt the Council ought to 
have the opportunity of carrying out 
its primary responsibility, but should 
it fail to do its duty, it was the right 
and the duty of the Assembly to 
consider the situation without delay. 


“Eyes and Ears” 


Under the second part of the draft 
resolution, said Mr. Dulles, a Peace 
Observation Commission would be 
established, which, with any sub- 
sidiary organs and observers it might 
have, would be the eyes and ears of 
the United Nations and would re- 
duce the danger of aggression. As 
originally proposed, this Commis- 
sion’s members would be chosen 
by the Assembly from among Mem- 
ber states other than the great pow- 
ers. If the Council or, failing that, 
the Assembly, found itself obliged to 
deal with a breach of the peace, the 
Commission would be able to supply 
prompt and reliable information. 

Under the third part, certain ele- 
ments of the armed forces of Mem- 
ber states would be trained to serve 
the United Nations. There was no 
question of advance commitments or 
even of the designation of particular 
troops, and each of the Member 
states would continue to be able to 
avail itself of the whole of its armed 
forces in virtue of its right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defence. 
Finally, a staff of military experts 
under the authority of the Secretary- 
General would be put at the disposal 
of any Member state which so de- 
sired. 

Since the Council had not taken 
the initiative provided for by Article 
43, the Member states, it would 
seem, were expecting such an initia- 
tive on the part of the Assembly. 
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For Great Power Talks and Fulfilling Charter 


WO other proposals were adopt- 

ed by the First Committee on 
October 19 and 21 under the gen- 
eral heading of “United Action for 
Peace.” 

The first, presented by the U.S. 
S.R. and embodying a Uruguayan 
amendment accepted by the U.S.S.R.., 
contained two recommendations to 
the Security Council. 

For the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, particu- 
larly Chapters V, VI and VII, it 
said, the Council should take the 
necessary steps to ensure that the ac- 
tion provided for is taken with re- 
spect to threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, or acts of ag- 
gression, and the peaceful settlement 
of disputes or situations likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The second recommendation was 
that the Council should devise meas- 
ures for the earliest application of 
Articles 43, 45, 46, and 47 regarding 
the placing of armed forces at the 
disposal of the Council by the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and the 
effective functioning of the Military 
Staff Committee. 

This part of the draft resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 54-0, with 
5 abstentions. A French amendment, 
opposed by the U.S.S.R., was also 
adopted, by a vote of 50-5, with 3 
abstentions. It provided that these 
recommendations should in no man- 
ner prevent the General Assembly 
from fulfilling its functions under 
the seven-power joint draft resolu- 
tion already adopted. 

As thus amended, the U.S.S.R. 
proposal as a whole was then adopt- 
ed by a vote of 49-0, with 9 absten- 
tions. 

A second U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
was rejected by a vote of 6-34, with 
18 abstentions. This sought to rec- 
ommend that before armed forces 
were placed at the disposal of the 
Council under Article 43, the five 
permanent members should consult 
together under Article 106 on taking 
joint action. 

Considerable discussion took place 
on October 19, 20, and 21 regarding 
an Iraqi-Syrian joint draft resolution 


Finally, under the fourth part, 
the Collective Measures Committee 
would report to the Council and the 
Assembly on the whole problem of 
collective security. 


recommending discussions by the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council on their fundamental differ- 
ences. 

As a result, two revised texts of 
the draft were submitted, the second 
one after the sponsors had conferred 
with those delegations which had 
suggested amendments. This second 
revised version was adopted unani- 
mously after two separate U.S.S.R. 
amendments to include a reference 
to the Chinese People’s Republic 
were declared inadmissible on the 
motion of the Chinese and United 
States representatives by votes of 
26-13, with 16 abstentions, and 35- 
12, with 11 abstentions. 

The preamble of the draft resolu- 
tion as adopted recognizes that the 
primary function of the United Na- 
tions is to maintain and promote 
peace, security, and justice among 
all nations and that the Charter 
charges the Security Council with 
the primary responsibility for main- 
taining international peace and se- 
curity. It recognizes the responsibil- 
ity of all Member states in promot- 
ing the cause of international peace 
in accordance with their obligations 
as provided in the Charter, and re- 
affirms the importance of unanimity 
among the permanent members on 
all problems likely to threaten world 
peace. 

Recalling the Assembly’s appeal at 
its third session to the great powers 
to renew their efforts to compose 
their differences and establish a last- 
ing peace, the draft resolution then 
makes two recommendations to the 
permanent members of the Council: 

First, that they meet and discuss, 
collectively or otherwise, and, if nec- 
essary, with other states concerned, 
all problems which are likely to 
threaten international peace and 
hamper the activities of the United 
Nations, with a view to their resolv- 
ing fundamental differences and 
reaching agreement in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. 

And, second, that they advise the 
Assembly and, when it is not in 
session, the Members of the United 
Nations, as soon as appropriate, of 
the results of their consultations. 


At this stage, the draft resolution 
did not contain a fifth part, which 
was added later. 

Subject to further suggestions, said 
Mr. Dulles, the joint draft resolution 
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recommended no objectives and 
methods that were not in conformity 
with the Charter. But the Charter 
needed activating without further de- 
lay, for verbal attacks and threats of 
violence had been succeeded by civil 
wars, and then by an open attack 
which had led many persons to be- 
lieve a world war inevitable. While 
the United States did not share that 
view, it acknowledged that the fear 
itself rendered a war more likely. 

For the first time in history, hu- 
manity’s dream of seeing a world or- 
ganization repel an aggressor had 
come true. Nevertheless, two truths 
still existed that had been recognized 
ever since San Francisco, and it was 
on these truths that the joint pro- 
posal was based: first, that the dang- 
ers of aggression and of world war 
were ever present, and, secondly, 
that effective collective resistance to 
aggression was an excellent preven- 
tive. 


Chilean Proposal 


Hernan Santa Cruz then explain- 
ed the Chilean draft resolution which 
proposed a solemn pact by Member 
states to co-ordinate and unify their 
efforts and resources, including their 
armed forces, in order to ensure ef- 
fective and rapid reaction to any 
threat to the peace, act of direct or 
indirect aggression, or other breach 
of the peace. He said that the joint 
draft resolution provided for the 
same aims so far as collective secur- 
ity was concerned, but he felt that 
the Assembly’s Interim Committee 
should be assigned a more important 
part, as provided in the Chilean pro- 
posal, so that action taken would be 
better co-ordinated, more effective, 
and based on better information. 

While the joint draft resolution 
was confined to political security, the 
Chilean proposal also emphasized 
economic co-operation and respect 
for human rights as the other two 
elements in three-fold action for 
peace. 

During the ensuing debate, co- 
sponsors of the joint draft resolu- 
tion spoke in support of it, as did 
many other delegations. Numerous 
speakers supported the Chilean pro- 
posal, too, but expressed a prefer- 
ence for the joint draft. Several, in- 
cluding Greece, Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Israel, and the U.S.S.R., 
offered amendments. 

Belgium suggested that it might 

wise, in the present uncertain 
times, not to adjourn the regular 
session of the Assembly but to fol- 
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low the example recently established 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

While supporting the objectives 
and most of the provisions of the 
joint draft, Australia felt that the 
functions assigned to the Collective 
Measures Committee were too in- 
definite. Furthermore, P. C. Spender 
stated that the Security Council 
should be asked to make a further 
effort to conclude, in accordance 
with Article 43, agreements under 
which Member states would make 
armed forces available to the Coun- 
cil. And the great powers could also 
be asked in pursuance of Article 106 
to consult with one another in an 
effort to agree on joint action on 
behalf of the United Nations to main- 
tain international peace and security. 
A recommendation could also be 
made, he said, that new regional 
arrangements should be concluded to 
give a greater sense of security to 
certain areas of the world. 

Doubts expressed by the Australian 
representative were shared by Peru 
and Israel, and Syria warned against 
circumventing the Charter. 

While supporting the draft resolu- 
tion, Edvard Kardelj recalled that 
the Yugoslav delegation had put for- 
ward two draft resolutions aimed at 
facilitating the effective implementa- 
tion of a system of international se- 
curity. The purpose of one of these 
was to make it easier to determine 
who was the aggressor; the second 
would give the United Nations a new 
instrument of mediation whereby the 
peaceful solution of disputes could 
be brought about before they be- 
came an immediate threat to the 
peace, The adoption of those draft 
resolutions, he said, would remove 
some of the objections to the seven- 
power draft resolution. 

Supporting the joint proposal in 
principle, the Netherlands doubted 
whether the language was adequate. 
And Ecuador submitted that con- 
sideration should be paid to whether 
the Assembly ought to be given the 
power to study a question only if 
the Council found it impossible to 
exercise its proper functions. 

The Iraqi delegation, while sup- 
porting the joint proposal with cer- 
tain amendments, considered that the 
organization’s principal duty was to 
seek preventive rather than remedial 
measures, or rather to seek both at 
once, and the first and best preven- 
tive measure was to bring about. a 
genuine understanding between the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. 





Pakistan was in complete agree- 
ment with the purposes of the draft 
resolution but had doubts regarding 
its legality. If there were serious 
legal doubt, the matter might be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice. 

For the composition of the Peace 
Observation Commission, suggested 
India, the International Court might 
make the appointments or propose a 
panel of names from which appoint- 
ments could be made. 

Osten Unden, of Sweden, pointed 
out that the military legislation of 
his country prohibited the use of 
effectives of the Swedish army out- 
side the country except in defence 
of Sweden itself. If the joint draft 
resolution were adopted, revision of 
these provisions of Swedish legisla- 
tion would arise as an important 
question. His delegation would there- 
fore be obliged to abstain from vot- 
ing on this point, but this would not 
indicate opposition. 

It appeared to the South African 
delegation that the proposal did not 
amend the legal provisions of the 
Charter, but rather the procedures 
which the Assembly had evolved un- 
der those provisions. If this were so, 
there could be no objections to the 
proposed new procedures. However, 
the delegation would welcome further 
explanation, and did not see why a 
special panel of military experts 
should be attached to the United 
Nations. This last view was shared 
as well by Israel. 


U.S.S.R. Position 


The day after Mr. Dulles ex- 
plained the joint draft resolution on 
behalf of the seven sponsors, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky stated the U.S.S.R. 
position and expressed views which 
were later supported by the repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., and Poland. And as the con- 
cluding speakers in the general de- 
bate, Mr. Dulles and Mr. Vyshinsky 
spoke again on October 13. 

In his earlier remarks, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said that his delegation 
agreed to some of the parts of the 
joint draft resolution, but at the 
same time had certain amendments 
to submit and objections to pro- 
pound with regard to some points. 

Taking up general considerations 
first, he stated that there could be 
no question about strengthening the 
United Nations through weakening 
the Security Council, which would 
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be the inevitable result of the adop- 
tion of proposals like those con- 
tained in the joint draft resolution. 
The purpose of this was to relieve 
the Council of its primary respon- 
sibility, the maintenance of peace 
and security, 


Mr. Dulles had arrived at four 
conclusions about the Security Coun- 
cil, he continued, and the blame in 
each case had been laid to the veto. 
The general conclusion to be drawn 
was that the principle of unanimity 
must be liquidated, but if that were 
so, why was the constitutional meth- 
od provided in the Charter for the 
revision and amendment of the Char- 
ter not resorted to? Actually, the 
joint draft resolution proposed a 
change in the Charter, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky contended. 

The principal questions relating to 
implementation of measures for the 
maintenance of peace and security 
had remained unsolved, he con- 
tinued, not because of the veto, but 
because of the position taken in the 
Security Council by the Anglo- 
American bloc, which had consis- 
tently tried to foist on the Council 
decisions designed for its own bene- 
fit, decisions which fajled to bear in 
mind the interests of the United Na- 
tions but favored the American 
monopolists, That had been done be- 
cause of the Anglo-American bloc’s 
majority in the Council — there was 
no use in the veto if a majority 
could always be commanded. 


The Anglo-American majority had 
recklessly endeavored to put through 
their proposals at any cost, paying 
no heed to the will of other states, 
or to the principle of agreed decision. 


That was the situation which un- 
derlay the paralysis which was said 
to have affected the work of the 
Security Council, and, under such 
conditions, there might have been 
many more vetoes than it was said 
there had been. The veto was a meth- 
od of self-defence against pressure 
and dictate. An international organi- 
zation could hardly have become 
viable if a sovereign state had been 
unable to rely on the veto to defend 
its interests. 


Before Korea 


Mr. Vyshinsky said that all the 
arguments against the principle of 
unanimity had been put forth as 
early as 1944 and again in 1945, 
1946, and 1947, The motivation had 
been exactly the same as when Mr. 
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Dulles said that more rights should 
be granted to the Assembly because 
the Council might not be able to act 
on account of the veto. But the 
events in Korea had not occurred in 
1944 and 1945, and there had been 
no possibility of evoking those events 
to justify the campaign against the 
Council. 

The attempt to counteract the 
Council by establishing the Interim 
Committee had failed, but new at- 
tempts were now being made on the 
basis of the present political situa- 
tion in Korea, 


He questioned the legitimacy and 
legality of the actions of a group of 
members of the Council who had 
adopted their own decisions on the 
Korean question as legitimate de- 
cisions of the Council itself. Further- 
more, he was convinced that before 
stigmatizing the North Koreans as 
aggressors, Mr. Dulles should at least 
have granted them a hearing. 


Not having done so, one could 
not contend that the sentence had 
been just and that the Council had 
found it possible to act justly because 
the Soviet Union representative was 
absent. Of course the Council had 
acted because the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative was absent, but it had acted 
unjustly. The decision had been 
adopted in abnormal circumstances, 
and the very composition of the 
Council at the time was abnormal. 


Now that the Interim Committee 
had failed, it was proposed to endow 
the Assembly with the functions 
clearly vested in the Security Coun- 
cil under the Charter. The purpose 
of the proposal was to get the United 
Nations to do without the Council 
and allow the Assembly to act in lieu 
of it, thus undermining the very 
basis of the joint, common, and mu- 
tual responsibility of the five great 
powers for the maintenance of peace. 


Mr. Vyshinsky referred to a state- 
ment by the Secretary of State of 
the United States in July 1945, in 
which it was pointed out that the 
Charter does not grant to the great 
powers any rights that they do not 
enjoy in reality since their power 
to maintain or break the peace is 
already in existence. The Charter 
merely vests in them a particular 
binding obligation to use their might 
jointly for the maintenance of peace 
and not to use it separately for war. 
The rule of unanimity was the ex- 
pression of this special obligation 
and responsibility. 

Then, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, to 


say that the Assembly could recom- 
mend action under the Charter to 
forestall aggression would be a flag- 
rant violation of Article 11, para- 
graph 2, which clearly vests this 
prerogative in the Security Council. 


This was a very important preroga- 
tive the fulfilment of which might be 
fraught with dire consequences for 
the peace of the world, since it re- 
lated to the kind of action which 
required the concurring votes of the 
five permanent members of the 
Council. Elimination of this require- 
ment was the essential proposal of 
the seven-power draft resolution. 


Attitude on Specific Provisions 


Turning to specific provisions of 
the draft resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said that his delegation had no ob- 
jection to the calling of extraor- 
dinary sessions of the Assembly, but 
he could not agree that such sessions 
should be convoked at the request 
of seven members of the Council. 
Such a decision, he argued, must 
be taken by the Council as legally 
constituted, and this required the 
concurring votes of the permanent 
members. And, since special prepara- 
tion would be necessary for such a 
special session, a longer period than 
24 hours would be required. His 
delegation favored two weeks. 


He also accepted the establishment 
of a Peace Observation Commission, 
but considered that its membership 
should be representative and should 
include the permanent members of 
the Council. 


The U.S.S.R. could not agree, 
however, to the setting up of armed 
forces of the United Nations because 
it was an attempt to usurp the rights 
of the Security Council and violated 
Chapter VII of the Charter, which 
provided for armed forces to be put 
under control not of the Assembly 
but of the Council through its Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. Under the 
proposal, the armed elements to be 
earmarked would be subject to the 
orders of the Assembly. 


Mr. Vyshinsky also objected to 
the proposal that military experts 
and advisers should be under the 
orders of the Secretary-General. 
There was no reason to establish 
panels of military experts, which 
would encroach on the exclusive 
province of the Security Council. 
Instead, the United Nations should 
endeavor to implement Chapter VII 
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of the Charter, and specifically Ar- 
ticle 43. 


However, the Charter did not 
leave a vacuum before the agree- 
ments referred to in Article 43 were 
concluded. Article 106 stipulated 
that, pending the conclusion of such 
agreements, the five great powers 
should consult with one another and, 
as occasion required, with other 
Members of the United Nations, 
with a view to taking such joint 
action on behalf of the organization 
as might be necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international 
peace and security. Article 106 was 
in effect, he said, since there existed 
no agreements under Article 43, but 
no one thus far had even tried to 
act in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 106. The U.S.S.R. intend- 
ed to submit a formal proposal in 
this connection. 


The Soviet delegation, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky said, was opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a Collective Measures 
Committee, because this, too, would 
encroach on the functions of the 
Security Council, 


In conclusion, he stated that the 
Council was faced with the task of 
elaborating measures to implement 
the provisions of Articles 43, 45, 46, 
and 47. The Council was also acutely 
faced with the adoption of measures 
for removing threats to peace, for 
dealing with aggression, and for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes like- 
ly to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. It 
must take measures for the effective 
functioning of the Military Staff 
Committee. The Council, and, in the 
first instance, its permanent mem- 
bers, must take all necessary steps to 
remove the obstacles which thus far 
had prevented the implementation of 
those measures, thus discharging the 
duties vested in them by the Charter. 


United States Summing Up 


In the conclusion of the general 
debate on October 13, Mr. Dulles 
argued that, while the Security 
Council alone had the power to im- 
pose the sanctions provided in Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter, the Assembly, 
under the terms of Article 10, had 
broad residual powers and therefore 
could make recommendations to 
Member states or to the Security 
Council regarding any question 
within the scope of the Charter, un- 
less the Council was seized of the 
matter. 
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In reality, he added, it was not 
the principle of unanimity of the 
five great powers which formed the 
basis of the United Nations, but the 
will of the peoples of the world to 
unite their forces to maintain peace 
and to use them only in the com- 
mon interest. 


The joint draft resolution would 
not destroy the Charter as Mr. 
Vyshinsky had contended. On the 
contrary, Mr. Vyshinsky’s point of 
view, if put into practice, would en- 
able any future aggressor to rely on 
the inability of the United Nations to 
organize collective resistance to ag- 
gression or even to suggest a volun- 
tary co-ordination of defence meas- 
ures. Moreover, Mr. Dulles remark- 
ed, it should be noted that the only 
great power which had opposed the 
joint proposal for collective resistance 
to aggression was the very nation 
which had constantly been extend- 
ing its sphere of influence in the 
world in recent years. 


He argued also that the calling of 
a special session of the Assembly 
was a matter of procedure, and that 
decisions of the Council on ques- 
tions of procedure were taken by 
the affirmative vote of any seven of 
its members. Furthermore, the As- 
sembly itself had recommended that 
the Council regard this as a ques- 
tion of procedure. 


The sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution, Mr. Dulles said, would 
submit a revised draft which would 
take into account a great many pro- 
posals submitted which would, it 
was hoped, dispel the doubts raised 
regarding the Collective Measures 
Committee. It would also take into 
consideration the views expressed by 
certain delegations regarding the 
safeguarding of the constitutional 
rules of the various states in con- 
nection with military aid to be given 
to the United Nations. The sponsors, 
too, had agreed with the Chilean 
delegation to express the ideas con- 
tained in the two proposals in a 
single text. The sponsors had not 
found it possible to accept certain 
other amendments in their entirety, 
and these, therefore, would have to 
be put to a separate vote. 


Mr. Dulles referred to a U.S.S.R. 
proposal, which had been submitted 
in the meantime, and which he said 
was intended as a substitute for the 
proposal of the seven powers. This 
called for the application as quickly 
as possible of Articles 43, 45, 46, 
and 47 of the Charter relating to the 


placing of armed forces at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council by the 
Member states of the United Na- 
tions and the effective operation of 
the Military Staff Committee. The 
proposal, Mr. Dulles said, did not 
appear to correspond to the Soviet 
Union’s acts, as it had systematically 
boycotted the last eighteen meetings 
of the Military Staff Committee, in- 
cluding the last meeting which was 
held precisely on the day after the 
proposal had been submitted. 


The action contemplated in the 
joint draft resolution was extremely 
important, Mr. Dulles concluded. It 
would determine decisively whether 
the nations of the world genuinely 
wished to establish an effective sys- 
tem of collective resistance against 
aggression. And it was particularly 
important to place the collective 
force of both the great and small 
nations at the service of the United 
Nations. If the proposal were ac- 
cepted, the fact that a world body 
such as the United Nations was es- 
tablishing a system of collective de- 
fence would give humanity new reas- 
ons for hope. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 


In summing up the position of the 
U.S.S.R. and replying to arguments 
presented by other speakers, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, among other things, 
that it was clear from many facts 
that after President Roosevelt’s 
death a new tough policy towards 
the U.S.S.R. had been inaugurated 
with the agreement of Mr. Dulles. 
Since that policy had now become 
the basis of the United States ac- 
tion, it must be publicly stated that 
the toughness which had been sub- 
stituted for co-operation could have 
only the most disastrous effects on 
relations between powers, whether 
great or small. 


The Charter had been found in- 
convenient, and an attempt was now 
being made to bypass it in order to 
pursue the policy which constituted 
the real basis of the alleged inaction 
of the Security Council. 


Mr. Dulles had reproached the So- 
viet Union for its absence from 
meetings of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. In view of the fact that that 
Committee had no items on_ its 
agenda, however, it was better, be- 
fore convening it, to get together, 
to find means of applying Article 
106. The essential point was to ad- 
mit frankly that consultations pre- 
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supposed mutual concessions, and 
that one of the parties could not be 
asked to surrender everything with- 
out receiving anything in return. 

It was the policy of the United 
States, which represented a total re- 
versal of the wartime policy of co- 
operation, that should now be aban- 
doned. To repair the damage done 
by the policy of toughness, it was 
enough to resume an attitude of co- 
operation; the U.S.S.R. delegation 
was profoundly convinced, on the 
basis of experience, that such an 
attitude would soon change the 
whole position. 


Joint Proposal Revised 


At the Committee’s meeting on 
October 16, Mr. Santa Cruz stated 
that the Chilean draft resolution was 
being withdrawn in view of the fact 
that its main principles had been 
incorporated in a revised joint draft 
resolution, since submitted. He 
thought that the idea of a collective 
pact, of the kind suggested in his 
original proposal, deserved very 
serious consideration. While it ap- 
peared to be premature, it was never- 
theless an idea to be borne in mind, 
particularly if the measures now pro- 
posed proved to be inadequate. 


At this meeting, too, and at sub- 
sequent meetings, the sponsors of the 
joint draft resolution explained the 
changes embodied in the revised text. 


Mr. Dulles dealt with the first part. 
The significance of the most import- 
ant change here was that, while the 
Assembly could meet to discuss a 
threat to the peace, it would not be 
able, under the revised proposal, to 
recommend the use of armed force 
unless there was an actual breach 
of the peace or act of aggression. 
The revision was in response to the 
view put forward by Yugoslavia and 
discussed by Israel and others. 


Another important change related 
to the method of calling a special 
session of the Assembly. Some dele- 
gations had expressed concern at the 
proposal that members of the Coun- 
cil might call the session without an 
actual vote in the Council. There- 
fore the revised draft provided that 
the session might be called on the 
vote, in the Council, of any seven 
members or, as proposed by the 
U.S.S.R., by a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


Mr. Dulles also called attention 
to the annex to the revised joint 
draft resolution containing proposed 
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amendments to the Assembly’s rules 
of procedure. They embodied, too, 
an amendment submitted by Yugo- 
slavia, limiting the special emergency 
session to consideration of matters 
dealt with by the original resolution. 


Peace Observation Commission 


Selim Sarper, of Turkey, told the 
Committee that in connection with 
the second part of the draft resolu- 
tion relating to the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission, none of the amend- 
ments presented was acceptable to 
the sponsors. Considerable discus- 
sion followed, however, and, as a re- 
sult, the sponsors re-examined this 
part. But again, as reported by 
Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, they 
could not accept the suggestions. 


Thus, Mr. Pearson said, it was 
preferable not to undertake in ad- 
vance to include the five permanent 
members of the Council in the Com- 
mission, for some of them might 
vote against the draft resolution and 
thereafter refuse to participate in 
its work. Neither should the sug- 
gestion that the members of the 
Commission be elected by secret bal- 
lot be considered at the present time. 


The joint draft resolution made 
provision for the Observation Com- 
mission to be called on to function 
after a decision of the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly, or, should 
the Assembly not be in session, the 
Interim Committee. The amendment 
to delete the reference to the Interim 
Committee could not be accepted un- 
less some appropriate machinery was 
set up by which the Commission 
could carry out its functions if the 
Council should take no action and 
the Assembly was not meeting. 

As an alternative, it had been 
suggested that the Secretary-General 
should be empowered to have re- 
course to the Observation Commis- 
sion, but it was not desirable that 
such a heavy responsibility be im- 
posed on the Secretary-General. Nor 
did the majority of the sponsors con- 
sider that the best method lay in the 
suggestion that the Commission it- 
self should decide, by a two-thirds 
majority, when it might act. 

Finally, the reference to the 
United Nations panel of field ob- 
servers was obviously useful and 
should not be deleted. 


Elements of Armed Forces 


The third part of the joint draft 
resolution, that dealing with elements 


of national armed forces to be made 
available, was reviewed by Brigadier- 
General Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines. 

The survey of its resources which 
each Member state would be invited 
to make to determine the nature and 
scope of the assistance which it 
might be in a position to render in 
support of any recommendations of 
the Security Council or the Assembly 
for the restoration of international 
peace and security — this survey, 
General Romulo said, would be sim- 
ilar to the surveys which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and _ its 
subsidiary organs or the specialized 
agencies often recommended. 

The fear that this provision would 
infringe on the provisions of Article 
43 of the Charter should be dispelled 
by the fact that several delegations 
had supported the proposal that the 
Council make renewed efforts to ap- 
ply this article. In addition, the draft 
resolution confirmed that the Council 
had the principal responsibility, since 
it provided for a Council recom- 
mendation in the first instance. The 
Assembly would exercise its second- 
ary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace only when the Coun- 
cil had failed to exercise its primary 
responsibility. 

An amendment suggested by Le- 
banon regarding the equipment, 
training, and organization of the ele- 
ments to be available, and another 
by Peru regarding respect for the 
constitutional rights of each state 
had been incorporated. 


Certain parts of amendments sug- 
gested by Greece and Venezuela re- 
garding information to be given to 
the Collective Measures Committee 
had also been included, and the 
measures taken were thus linked to 
the setting up of that Committee. 


Finally, the provision of a panel 
of military experts, when added to 
the other provisions of this part of 
the draft resolution, made this the 
core of the proposal. The U.S.S.R. 
amendment to delete it would there- 
fore nullify the draft resolution or 
reduce it to an expression of good- 
will and confused purposes. 


Collective Measures Committee 


Mr. Pearson explained what re- 
visions had been made in the fourth 
part of the draft resolution, that pro- 
viding for the Collective Measures 
Committee, as a result of the First 
Committee’s discussions. As in the 
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case of the Peace Observation Com- 
mission, the sponsors felt that the 


whole question of membership 
should be left open. 

The Australian representative had 
doubted the wisdom of providing 
that this Committee could investigate 
and report on resources as well as 
methods, because such a provision 
might give the Committee wider au- 
thority than intended. An attempt 
had been made to meet this point by 
altering the text to include a specific 
reference to the methods of the pre- 
vious part of the draft resolution. 

The revised draft also included 
certain amendments proposed by 
Egypt. Thus the Committee now 
was directed to consult with Mem- 
ber states as well as with the Sec- 
retary-General, and a new para- 
graph recommended that all Mem- 
bers co-operate with and assist the 
Committee. 

Mr. Pearson emphasized that the 
intention of this part of the draft 
resolution was to establish a Com- 
mittee which would report to the 
General Assembly by September 1, 
1951, on methods to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and 
security. That Committee’s report 
could provide a starting point for 
further developments, It was not pro- 
posed that the Committee be per- 


Survey Missions Sent 
to Uruguay, Pakistan 


At the request of the Uruguayan 
Government, the International Bank 
and FAO have sent a mission to sur- 
vey specific aspects of Uruguay’s 
agricultural economy such as produc- 
tion, and marketing and prices. 

The International Bank has also 
sent, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, a mission to Pakistan to sur- 
vey a variety of projects in the Gov- 
ernment’s broad program for eco- 
nomic development. These relate to 
irrigation and agriculture, hydro- 
electric and thermal-electric power, 
railway rehabilitation, port improve- 
ment, cotton, paper, jute, and wool 
manufacture, and telecommunica- 
tions. 

Among the specific tasks of the 
mission will be to assist the Govern- 
ment in determining what prelimi- 
nary surveys and engineering work 
may be required, the relative im- 
portance of the different projects, 
and ways of financing the most im- 
portant projects. 

This is the second mission which 
the Bank has sent to Pakistan. 
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manent or even continuing in char- 
acter. It would be an ad hoc com- 
mittee for a specific purpose. 


Material Betterment 


Speaking for the co-sponsors on 
the new fifth part of the draft reso- 
lution, that based on the essential 
principles set forth in the Chilean 
draft resolution, Dr. Enrique C. Ar- 
mand Ugon, of Uruguay, said that 
this part was designed to affirm that 
military and political measures were 
not of sole or even of paramount 
importance in maintaining peace. 

Peace was in fact a purely nega- 
tive idea, he said, denoting the ab- 
sence of war; it must be supplement- 
ed by the ideas of liberty and of eco- 
nomic and social wellbeing. If it 
was true that hunger was one of the 
main threats to peace, then to work 
for the material betterment of man- 
kind was to fight for peace. 

The First Committee then con- 
sidered the preamble to the revised 
joint draft resolution, and Maurice 
Schumann explained the changes 
that had been made as a result of 
suggestions offered by Lebanon and 
Yugoslavia. Generally speaking, the 
sponsors had made an effort to in- 
corporate as many amendments as 
possible in their text and had re- 
jected only those which had seemed 
contrary to the Charter. 


Voting 


The Committee, on October 18, 
then proceeded to the voting. All 
paragraphs of the revised draft reso- 
lution were approved in separate 
votes, and all but one of the remain- 
ing amendments were rejected. An 
Israeli amendment to the preamble 
was adopted, as was a new Lebanese- 
Chilean amendment to the fifth part 
of the proposal. This inserted a 
phrase to the effect that a genuine 
and lasting peace depends on “the 
implementation of the resolutions of 
the Security Council, the General 
Assembly, and other principal or- 
gans of the United Nations intended 
to achieve the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security,” as 
well as on the observance of all the 
principles and purposes established 
in the Charter. An amendment by the 
U.S.S.R. to improve the wording of 
one of the paragraphs was also 
adopted. 

On October 19, the membership of 
the Peace Observation Commission 
was approved by a vote of 50—0, 





with 8 abstentions, as follows: 

China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Iraq, Israel, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, and 
Uruguay. 

The U.S.S.R. had submitted an 
amendment to replace the name of 
China with that of the People’s Re- 
public of China, but this was de- 
clared inadmissible by a vote of 40— 
7, with 10 abstentions. 

The membership of the Collective 
Measures Committee was approved 
by a vote of 50—0, with 5 absten- 
tions, as follows: 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Philippines, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 

By a roll-call vote, the draft reso- 
lution as a whole was then adopted, 
50—5, with 3 abstentions. The 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
the U.S.S.R. voted against, and Ar- 
gentina, India, and Syria abstained. 

The First Committee then turned 
to consideration of two U.S.S.R. 
draft resolutions and a joint draft 
resolution submitted by Iraq and 
Syria, all under the same agenda 
item, “United Action for Peace.” 
(See box on page 429.) 


Postal Union Prepares 
Post Office Directory 


An up-to-date directory of post 
offices throughout the world is being 
prepared by the International Bu- 
reau of the Universal Postal Union, 
a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, for publication late in 1950. 

The Directory, which will replace 
an edition published in 1937, is con- 
sidered by vupu to be _ urgently 
needed because of the world’s many 
territorial changes in the past decade. 

The Directory will include a pre- 
face; general information, and an 
alphabetical list of all post offices in 
the world. All three sections are 
contained in a complete French edi- 
tion. In addition, the preface and the 
general information sections will be 
published in five booklets printed in 
English, Arabic, Chinese, Spanish, 
and Russian. 

The price of the Directory is 40 
Swiss francs plus 5 francs postage 
(approximately $10.30 in United 
States currency). This covers the 
complete French edition plus any 
one of the booklets in the language 
desired. 
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Free and Unified Korea Is Goal 
of Policies Adopted by Assembly 


Rehabilitation Also Concern of New Commission Set up by Decision 





S the forces of the Unified Com- 
mand pursued North Korean 
armies above the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, the General Assembly laid the 
basis for achieving the objective of a 
unified, free, democratic and re- 
habilitated Korea. 

On October 7, it adopted the reso- 
lution passed earlier by the First 
Committee and originally sponsored 
by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines and the United Kingdom. 
Forty-seven Member states voted for 
the resolution, and only five against, 
while seven abstained. 

The decision thus adopted states 
the principles of further United Na- 
tions action on Korea and sets up 
the machinery for putting them into 
effect. The essential objective is re- 
stated as “the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic 
Government of Korea.” 


Five Recommendations 


The basic policies are set forth in 
five recommendations, the first two 
of which authorize all appropriate 
steps to ensure stability throughout 
Korea and the taking of “constituent 
acts” for setting up a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic government 
for a sovereign Korea. This includes 
the holding of elections under Unit- 
ed Nations auspices. Then follow 
three other recommendations in the 
nature of guiding principles. First, 
all sections and representative bodies 
of the population of Korea, South 
and North, should be invited to co- 
operate with United Nations organs 
in restoring peace, holding elections 
and establishing a unified govern- 
ment. Second, United Nations forces 
shall not remain in any part of Korea 
otherwise than so far as necessary 
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An account of the General 
Assembly’s steps toward the 
establishment of “a unified, 
independent and democrat- 
ic Government of Korea” 


to achieve these objectives. Finally, 
all measures must be taken for eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the country. 

To carry out this policy the As- 
sembly set up a new seven-member 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR 
THE UNIFICATION AND REHABILITA- 
TION OF KOREA; also, until such time 
as this Commission takes over in 
Korea, an Interim Committee com- 
posed of the same countries as the 
Commission “to consult with and 
advise” the Unified Command. 

The resolution recalled the magni- 
tude of the task of rehabilitation. On 
this it asked the Economic and 
Social Council, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies, to prepare 
plans for relief and rehabilitation and 
to report in three weeks. Study of 
long-term measures for economic 
and social progress was also to be 
expedited. 

This resolution was contested 
throughout by the U.S.S.R. and East 
European countries. They urged in 
plenary meetings as in the Com- 
mittee a resolution which in effect 
called for cessation of hostilities; 
immediate withdrawal of forces of 
Member governments; all-Korean 
elections; an interim government 
comprised equally of the representa- 
tives of the North and the South; and 
a United Nations Committee with the 
participation of states bordering on 
Korea to observe all-Korean elec- 
tions. It also asked the Economic 
and Social Council to draw up plans 
for technical economic aid and pro- 
vided that the Security Council con- 


sider admission of the Korean state 
thus established, to Membership in 
the United Nations. This proposal, 
introduced by the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
was rejected in paragraph by para- 
graph voting. 

The Assembly also rejected two 
U.S.S.R. proposals, one calling on 
the United States to stop the bomb- 
ing of towns and inhabited places 
and the machine-gunning of peace- 
ful inhabitants and the second to 
disband the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea. 


Assembly Debate 


On October 6, at the opening of 
the Assembly debate on the four 
Korean resolutions, Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., proposed that repre- 
sentatives of both North and South 
Korea should be heard by the As- 
sembly. It was, he said, in accord- 
ance with the Charter and the usual 
practice to invite both parties directly 
concerned, as had been done on the 
Greek, the Palestine, the Kashmir, 
the Indonesian, and other questions. 
The proposal was immediately put 
to vote and rejected by a vote of 6 
in favor and 41 against, with 6 ab- 
stentions. 

Opening the general discussion, 
Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland, ob- 
served that a few hours after the 
First Committee adopted the eight- 
power resolution, the New York 
evening newspapers carried revealing 
headlines such as “MacArthur Mas- 
ter of the Situation in Korea until 
Elections,” “MacArthur to Run 
Korea Until Elections”’—and so on. 
These went to the crux of the mat- 
ter. Blood flowed in Korea while 
scores of speeches were being made 
to the effect that it was only the 
interests of peace, the welfare of the 
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Korean people, and democracy which 
guided the sponsors of the resolution. 
The resolution sanctioned and con- 
secrated that situation for today and 
the immediate future. It granted the 
plenitude of power to General Mac- 
Arthur. 


Five-Power Proposal 


On the other hand, the five-power 
proposal, which Poland jointly spon- 
sored, was based on the premise that 
the legitimate aspiration of the Ko- 
rean people towards the establish- 
ment of a _ unified, independent, 
democratic state had not yet been 
fulfilled. It expressed the policy 
consistently followed by the Soviet 
Union during the war and _ after. 
Among the stages of this policy had 
been the Soviet proposals at the 
Moscow Conference, the activities 
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of the Soviet member of the Soviet- 
American Commission on Korea, 
and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Korea. All of this made it 
possible for the northern part of the 
country to set up organs of govern- 
mental authority and enjoy full 
freedom for its independent develop- 
ment. United States troops remained 
in South Korea for some time after 
the last U.S.S.R. soldier had left the 
country; they left only after impos- 
ing on the people of the southern 
part of the country an _ unrepre- 
sentative regime obedient to the 
United States. 


The five-power resolution strongly 


CROWDS WELCOMED United Nations and 
South Korean officials on their tour of 


refugee camps on Kojedo Island. 





set forth the necessity for peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question 
and for the restoration of peace and 
security in the Far East. It demand- 
ed the immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities which was the main prerequi- 
site for a constructive approach to a 
peaceful settlement. Simultaneously, 
both parties should be granted an 
opportunity to outline their views in 
the Assembly. But ever since 1947 
the representatives of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic had 
been denied the right to come to 
the Assembly. A decision on the des- 
tinies of a people, adopted in the 
absence of its representatives, was a 
flagrant violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Charter, particularly of 
the right of every people for self- 
determination. 

The five-power resolution sought 
the immediate withdrawal by the 
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United States and other countries of 
their troops in Korea, thus creating 
conditions which would enable the 
Korean people to determine their 
destiny. A number of statements had 
proved convincingly that the war in 
Korea was a civil war and therefore 
there was no reason whatsoever for 
armed intervention by the United 
Nations. The armies sent to Korea 
were the soldiery of foreign interven- 
tion despite all hypocritical propa- 
ganda that they be regarded as 
armies of the United Nations. Their 
maintenance in Korea only meant 
further suffering for the Korean 
people. The sooner these forces left 
Korean soil, the sooner would the 
people revert to a peaceful way of 
life. 


Free Elections 


The five-power proposal contained 
a concrete and constructive program 
for the re-establishment of independ- 
ence and unity in Korea. After the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, free 
elections would take place in all of 
Korea. To run such elections, a par- 
ity committee should be set up 
consisting of representatives of the 
People’s Assembly of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic as well 
as of the National Assembly of South 
Korea. A special committee, elected 
at a special meeting of both national 
assemblies, would govern the country 
temporarily, pending the establish- 
ment of a unified all-Korean govern- 
ment. The United Nations, through 
a commission, should observe the 
elections. The draft resolution also 
stressed reconstruction which should 
be a matter of honor for the United 
Nations. The Economic and Social 
Council, with the necessary partici- 
pation of Korean representatives, had 
the duty of elaborating appropriate 
plans. A truly free and independent 
Korea thus rehabilitated could be- 
come a worthy member of the United 
Nations. 


Against this, there was nothing 
peace-loving in the eight-power draft. 
In reality, its authors sought and 
sanctioned both the aggression which 
they had originally caused, and the 
further military occupation of Korea. 
It was designed to create the basis 
for the maintenance of United States 
troops on Korean territory. The 
United States representative in the 
First Committee gave assurances that 
United States troops would withdraw 
as soon as there was no need for 
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them; that the United States had no 
intention to set up military bases in 
that country. Since 1945 the United 
States had been giving assurances 
about the withdrawal of its troops 
from Greenland and points in North 
Africa and the liquidation of bases 
there. It turned out subsequently 
that the troops and bases were being 
strengthened and reinforced. The 
promises of the United States repre- 
sentative were “gawky and clumsy” 
maneuvres to gain votes for the draft 
resolution which helped the United 
States jot down new strategic points 
on its military staff maps. 


The draft resolution was designed 
to maintain, at any cost, the Syng- 
man Rhee regime with its terroristic 
methods and to broaden and extend 
that regime over all Korea. It con- 
templated the establishment of a 
United Nations commission with 
broad powers and with a most extra- 
ordinary and revealing membership. 
Neighbors of Korea were not mem- 
bers for fear, apparently, that they 
would be too well acquainted with 
the situation and the needs of the 
country and of the people. The First 
Committee voted on this draft reso- 
lution with only six of the seven 
members named—one more element 
of illegality. 


Indian Proposal 


The First Committee had also re- 
jected the Soviet Union’s humane 
proposal for the cessation of the 
bombing by United States air forces 
of non-military objectives in Korea. 
During the discussion, a number of 
delegations sought a compromise be- 
tween the two resolutions, being well 
aware of the dangerous consequences 
of the resolution if it were adopted 
by the Assembly. India proposed the 
establishment of a sub-committee to 
explore the possibilities of a com- 
promise between the two resolutions. 
The sponsors of the five-power reso- 
lution, with the Soviet delegation in 
the lead, while continuing to cham- 
pion their own proposal as being the 
only correct and just one, neverthe- 
less expressed their readiness to ex- 
plore the question. They felt that 
where peace and the settlement of 
conflicts and disputes were at stake, 
it was improper to refuse the attempt 
to compromise. Twenty-seven States, 
including the twenty-four that voted 
in favor of the Indian proposal and 
the three that abstained, expressed 
their opposition to or reservations 


about the eight-power resolution in 
spite of a speech by the United 
States representative, which sounded 
suspiciously like threatening. The 
resolution adopted by the Political 
Committee, concluded Mr. Wier- 
blowski, was incompatible with the 
principles of the Charter. It would 
only serve to transform Korea into 
a territory subject to foreign influ- 
ence, and delay still further the long- 
awaited independence of the Korean 
people. 

For three years, the Assembly had 
been watching events in Korea and 
had noted with growing anxiety the 
failure of its efforts to restore unity 
in that divided land, declared Ken- 
neth Younger, of the United King- 
dom. In June, those who always 
frustrated a settlement by agreement 
recklessly plunged Korea into blood- 
shed in an attempt to impose their 
will by violence. Recognizing that 
this was aggression and that the 
future prospects not only for Korea 
but for world peace were at stake, 
the United Nations took the historic 
decision to resist the aggressor by a 
collective effort and by force of 
arms. The military effort had been 
made mainly by one Member, the 
United States, but this did not alter 
the significance of the fact that re- 
sistance to aggression had for the 
first time been recommended and 
approved by the majority of the 
United Nations to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Charter. Military opera- 
tions would not go beyond what was 
necessary to achieve those purposes. 


“If, for instance, the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of China, or any 
other of Korea’s neighbors still fear 
that United Nations forces might 
carry hostilities further, or remain in 
Korea longer than these limited ob- 
jectives demand,” Mr. Younger de- 
clared “I give them my solemn 
assurance as one of the powers whose 
forces are now in Korea, that their 
fears have no foundation.” 


Eight Power Resolution 


Military victory would leave many 
problems to be faced. The United 
Nations could not escape from the 
the responsibility of actively promot- 
ing a settlement of the political fu- 
ture of the country and of setting 
the Korean people on the road to 
economic rehabilitation. The resolu- 
tion proposed in the First Committee 
by eight delegations from all parts of 
the world, improved and completed 
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by the co-operation of many other 
delegations, was approved as a whole 
by forty-seven votes for and five 
against. It aimed to restore to Korea 
its unity and its sovereign independ- 
ance at the earliest possible moment 
in accordance with the will of the 
Korean people ascertained by dem- 
ocratic means. The Korean people 
would need the help of the United 
Nations in performing that task. The 
resolution stated quite explicitly that 
the United Nations should remain 
no longer than necessary to achieve 
the stated objectives. All the con- 
tributing powers would hope that the 
period would be short so that their 
troops might return home. But to let 
the United Nations forces go before 
their task was done would be a cyni- 
cal renunciation of collective respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Younger then proposed Thai- 
land as the seventh member of the 
proposed United Nations Commis- 
sion. The membership of the Com- 
mission would thus be well dis- 
tributed geographically, with an 
appropriately strong representation 
of the continent of Asia. Emphasizing 
the need for representatives of stand- 
ing, experience, and energy Mr. 
Younger said that few tasks in the 
coming years would be more worthy 
of men of the highest wisdom and 
authority. Pending appointment of 
the Commission, the resolution pro- 
posed an interim committee to be 
formed at once to sit in New York 
and to advise the Unified Command 
on the initial measures for imple- 
menting the recommendations. 


Such machinery gave ample room 
for the fullest consultation of the 
wishes of the Korean people and 
at the same time set up the neces- 
sary minimum means to enable the 
United Nations to discharge its obli- 
gations. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


The alternative five-power resolu- 
tion, Mr. Younger said, had certain 
superficial resemblances to the reso- 
lution approved in the First Com- 
mittee, but it was far removed in 
purpose and in effect. It was based 
on an interpretation of facts and of 
events in Korea so contrary to evi- 
dence and experience that in the 
First Committee it had the support 
of only five members and was reject- 
ed by forty-six. It was based on the 
false premise that South Koreans 
committed aggression against the 
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North, on the contention that United 
Nations forces should withdraw at 
once, leaving the fate of the country 
once more to the arbitrament of 
force — force to be wielded by those 
same ruthless elements which, having 
always withheld their co-operation 
from the United Nations, appealed 
to the sword in June. There were 
fine phrases in the preamble, but the 
positive recommendations which fol- 
lowed overlaid them with a “slime 
of hypocrisy.” 


The vast problem of relief and re- 
habilitation in Korea brooked no 
delay. Hundreds of thousands were 
homeless and hungry, and winter was 
coming. The resolution asked the 
Economic and Social Council to re- 
port within three weeks with plans 
to permit the work to begin. All who 
acknowledged the United Nations’ 
responsibilities in Korea would vote 
for this and all had to be ready 
thereafter to share the burden and 
to give generously according to their 
ability. 

This resolution had been deliber- 
ately confined to what was essential 
for the task. The need to bring it 
into effect was urgent. When set up, 
the United Nations Commission had 
scope, within the principles laid 
down, to fill in the details of the 
outlined plan. “From this resolution 
the sorely tried Korean people has 
much to hope,” Mr. Younger con- 
cluded. “Its neighbors have nothing 
to fear. Let us put the work in hand 
now.” 


“Unrealistic and Naive” 


The draft resolution sponsored by 
the Soviet Union and four other 
Members, said General Carlos P. 
Romulo, of the Philippines, contained 
many features which, in other cir- 
cumstances, might have commanded 
sympathy. It reaffirmed the basic 
United Nations principle of the pa- 
cific settlement; recognized the as- 
pirations of the Korean people for 
a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic state; called for free elections 
throughout Korea; and provided for 
drawing up plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Korean national economy. 


Finally, it provided that, after the 
establishment of an all-Korean Gov- 
ernment, the Security Council should 
consider admission of Korea to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. With 
all this there could be no quarrel. 


But, having made a polite curtsy 
to these unexceptionable principles 


and objectives, the Soviet resolution 
went on to make proposals that were 
both unrealistic and naive. The 
United Nations was not a belliger- 
ent in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Its forces were there on the 
call of the Security Council to put 
down aggression and to restore peace 
and security in the area, The only 
recommendation or order that could 
emanate from the United Nations at 
this stage was for the North Korean 
aggressor to lay down his arms. Hav- 
ing placed the United Nations forces 
and the North Korean aggressors on 
the same level, the Soviet resolution 
proceeded to treat the Republic of 
Korea and the North Korean regime 
as equal partners in a peaceful po- 
litical enterprise. After the with- 
drawal of the United Nations forces 
and while the troops of the North 
and South were presumably still un- 
der arms, the deputies of both As- 
semblies were to meet in fraternal 
conclave to discuss the holding of 
national elections and the establish- 
ment of a national government. If 
this was not naive, said General 
Romulo, he did not know what word 
could describe it. The aggressor 
regime of the North, which control- 
led only one-third of the population 
of Korea, would have equal represen- 
tation in the proposed joint com- 
mission. Absolved of all guilt, it 
would be rewarded for its contuma- 
cious attitude towards the United 
Nations and its brutal act of agres- 
sion against the South. The United 
Nations and the people of Korea 
themselves were to be induced to 
accept the illusion that nothing what- 
ever of any significance had hap- 
pened in Korea during the past 
three months — nor, indeed, during 
the past three years. On the other 
hand, General Romulo pointed out, 
the draft resolution recommended by 
the First Committee faced the real- 
ities of the situation. It accepted the 
reality of defiance and conflict of 
aggression and counter-aggression, of 
war and its aftermath, and it fitted 
logically into the series of resolu- 
tions on Korea adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1947 and the 
decisions taken by the Security Coun- 
cil last June. 


The principal feature of this pro- 
posal was the primacy of United 
Nations authority exercised by the 
General Assembly through its Com- 
mission in the field until such time 
as Korea was politically unified and 
able to rise from the ruins of war. 
There should be no abdication of this 
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authority until these tasks were com- 
pleted. But also, the Assembly should 
make equally certain that the au- 
thority would end, once these objec- 
tives were achieved. Therefore, the 
resolution provided that United Na- 
tions forces should not remain in any 
part of Korea other than so far as 
necessary to achieve such objectives. 
It was clear that the supervisory func- 
tions of the Commission would end 
as soon as the new national govern- 
ment was in full operation and firmly 
in the hands of the Korean peoples. 


The United Nations, having acted 
swiftly to defend the freedom of 
the Korean people, should now act 
with equal swiftness to bind the 
wounds of the Korean nation and 
restore that devastated land. They 
should be helped not only to revive 
physically and to recover economical- 
ly, but to seek every effective means 
of preserving their freedom and se- 
curity. This would mean a long- 
range program of social and eco- 
nomic reform, especially agrarian 
reform, which alone could make 
possible a major advance in the eco- 
nomic development of Korea. 


“Laboratory” 


The United States Secretary of 
State had put forth the vision of 
Korea as the laboratory, the demon- 
stration area, for that mode of in- 
ternational co-operation in the social 
and economic fields envisaged in the 
Charter. The peoples of Asia would 
be watching very intently to see what 
the United Nations did or failed to 
do there. “Let pronouncements and 
promises dovetail into performance,” 
General Romulo concluded. “Though 
we cannot build a wall around that 
unhappy land, we can hold back the 
tide of subversion by helping to 
raise the people’s standard of liv- 
ing. Having saved Korea by the 
force of its collective will, the Unit- 
ed Nations must now help Korea to 
save itself in future through the ap- 
plication of its collective intelligence 
to the social and economic problems 
of the Korean people.” 


The sponsors of the eight-power 
resolution came from many corners 
of the world, from the Americas, 
from Europe, from Australia, and 
from Asia, it was pointed out by 
D. J. von Balluseck of the Nether- 
lands, and his delegation attached a 
special importance to the voices from 
Asia. It was fitting that two Asiatic 
nations, the Philippines and Pakistan, 
gave their full support in sponsor- 
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ing the resolution. But the Korean 
issue had a wider scope than Asia. 
On the one side, it had given the 
world an example of unprovoked ag- 
gression; on the other side, a prac- 
tical example of collective defensive 
action for the protection of peace 
and security as provided for by the 
Charter. Because of that collective 
responsibility, the resolution now be- 
fore the Assembly was sponsored by 
nations from three other continents 
as well. That fact, together with the 
wide geographical distribution of the 
countries which voted for the reso- 
lution in the First Committee, should 
convince the world in general and 
the Asiatic neighboring states of 
Korea in particular that the aims of 
the resolution were not the promo- 
tion of the interests of particular 
outside nations, but freedom for a 
unified and reconstructed Korea, and 
reaffirmation of the task of the Unit- 
ed Nations as the guardian of the 
collective security of its Members 
and peoples against armed aggres- 
sion. The Soviet proposal had been 
rejected because its basic intentions 
were incompatible with the real free- 
dom of the Korean people. 


The resolution before the As- 
sembly was conceived not in a spirit 
of revenge but in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and co-operation, as could 
be clearly seen in the paragraph 
stipulating that all sections and rep- 
resentative bodies of the population 
of Korea, South and North, should 
be invited to co-operate with the or- 
gans of the United Nations in the 
restoration of peace, in the holding 
of elections, and in the establish- 
ment of a unified government. All 
wanted a free, secure, and united 
Korea at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, not only for the Koreans 
themselves, but also so that those 
who contributed their forces to the 
collective effort might withdraw 
them. None of those now working 
together to uphold the principles of 
the Charter had any desire to add 
new long-term burdens to the many 
heavy ones they were already obliged 
to carry in a world that was out of 
joint. None desired new conflicts. 


Mr. von Balluseck concluded with 
the hope that the resolution before 
the Assembly would be brought to 
the North Korean people and author- 
ities in the speediest and clearest pos- 
sible manner, and that it might con- 
vince those responsible for the breach 
of peace that it was not a threat to 
Korean freedom, but a _ working 
scheme which aimed solely at the 


promotion of secure and rightful 
Korean self-determination. 


Haiti, said Jean Price-Mars, had 
given its fullest support to the meas- 
ures taken by the Security Council 
on June 25 and 27. The legal valid- 
ity of those decisions had been chal- 
lenged by bitter critics who further- 
more accused those countries which 
supported those decisions of follow- 
ing along in the wake of the United 
States, which was alleged to have 
provoked the Korean conflict with a 
view to bringing about a world con- 
flagration. Nowhere in the Charter 
was there provision for the voluntary 
absence of one of the permanent 
members. That would make a mock- 
ery of the role of the Security Coun- 
cil, which was designed for quick 
and efficient action for the mainte- 
nance of peace. The accusation of 
illegality was groundless and could 
not be sustained. As regards the 
charges of vassalage, Mr. Price-Mars 
said that his own country, Haiti, rep- 
resented the ideal of the emancipa- 
tion not only of a nation but of all 
types of people. It represented the 
ideal of the equality of human races 
and of human brotherhood, an ideal 
defended by fire and by sword. 
Haitians had acquired the right to 
consider themselves as men who 
think and act on their own, and who 
were nobody’s followers. 


The Assembly was about to take 
a major decision that would have a 
profound effect on the future of the 
30 million people in Korea, said 
Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States. It would also have a profound 
effect upon the people of the world. 
It would prove whether Member 
states meant what they said in their 
pledges that Korea should be inde- 
pendent and free to work out its own 
destiny. 


United States Position 


The United States opposed the 
Soviet resolution for one profound 
reason—namely, that it aimed at the 
virtual surrender of the United Na- 
tions to the Soviet group, a surren- 
der to all of the aggressive purposes 
expressed in that resolution. The 
purposes of the United States were 
clear, open and unequivocal. From 
1945 to 1947, it had tried again and 
again to come to some agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the unifi- 
cation of Korea. It soon became ap- 
parent that when the Soviets talked 
of a free Korea, they meant a Korea 
that was completely under the thumb 
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of the Soviet Union. The political 
parties that represented most of the 
Korean people bitterly criticized the 
Moscow Foreign Minister’s decision 
of December 1945 which envisaged 
a temporary trusteeship. Trusteeship 
was anathema to any freedom-loving 
people, of course, and one could not 
blame a people for wanting to be 
free—free even to make their own 
mistakes. When the time came for 
consultation on the steps towards 
Korea’s independence, the Soviet 
Union refused to listen to any person 
or any party that had ever criticized 
the Moscow decisions. Even when 
they pledged faithful observance of 
those decisions, the Soviet Union re- 
fused to consult with some twenty- 
four parties representing 15,000,000 
people, the vast majority of the adult 
electors of the country. When the 
United States suggested countrywide 
elections by secret ballot to select 
representatives to set up a govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union refused. All 
attempts to unify the country broke 
down on the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to agree to any election, or 
electoral body, or governments, that 
the Soviet Union did not completely 
dominate through its henchmen. 


Background of Conflict 


In 1947, the United States placed 
the problem before the United 
Nations. Unfortunately, the Soviet 
Union opposed any type of fair 
settlement for the area of Korea 
controlled by Russian guns. The 
Assembly voted overwhelmingly in 
1947, 1948, and 1949 for measures 
that nearly all Member nations 
hoped would bring independence and 
unity to Korea. The Assembly set up 
a Commission on Korea, but the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
refused to appoint a member to serve 
on the Commission. The Russian 
commander in North Korea refused 
to allow the Commission even to 
consult with him or with the Koreans 
in his area. In contrast, the Commis- 
sion was free to do its work in the 
area where the United States troops 
had accepted surrender of the Jap- 
anese. The Soviet Union and its 
associates refused to participate in 
the Interim Committee created by 
the Assembly and vested with the 
special responsibility of advising and 
directing the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea. Thus, the elec- 
tions in the Republic of Korea were 
held pursuant to the advice of the 
Interim Committee, which the Sovi- 
ets tried to sabotage. 
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Mr. Austin paid tribute to the 
members of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, who had 
borne many hardships and under- 
gone many disappointments. They 
had risked their lives and one of 
them, the Indian military observer, 
Colonel Nayar, lost his life in the 
performance of his duty. They had 
been the eyes and ears of the United 
Nations, and under the resolution 
they would remain at their posts 
until the new commission arrived. 
The members of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea deserved well 
of the United Nations and had the 
heartfelt thanks of the Assembly as 
expressed in this resolution before it. 

The Commission had made frank 
reports on both the shortcomings and 
the virtues of the Republic of Korea. 
The Commission reported that the 


Government was representative and 
freely elected, and that that Govern- 
ment and the people of Korea were 
the victims of an unprovoked aggres- 
sion on June 25. The facts were 
known because the Commission was 
on the spot. The time had come for 
the Members of the United Nations 
to go forward with determination and 
the strength that rises out of unity. 
Only by persistent, accelerating prog- 
ress could they reach the goal with- 
out further bloodshed. Abstaining 
from decision when _ aggression 
threatened would not help to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. The 


SUNRISE IN INCHON HARBOR from the 
U.S.S. Mt. McKinley just before the vessel 
went into action for the United Nations. 
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American people firmly supported 
the United Nations because it be- 
lieved that this great body could 
exert an influence for good, an in- 
fluence for peace, by its determina- 
tion in moments of crisis such as this 
one. Let all advance together with 
every nerve and muscle exerted to 
make this organization of the world 
a stronger support for those threat- 
ened by war or famine or disease, 
as in Korea today. 


Sharing the Task 


Soviet spokesmen declared that 
the United States was using the 
United Nations only to secure the 
interests of American monopolies in 
Korea. The United States had con- 
tributed far more to Korea than the 
value of all the American invest- 
ments in that country. The United 
States wanted nothing from Korea. 
It wanted no bases there. It did not 
want to and would not threaten any 
other country through the tempor- 
ary presence of the United States 
troops in Korea on a United Nations 
mission. The United States would 
co-operate in fulfilling the policy that 
United Nations forces should remain 
in Korea only as long as necessary 
to achieve the essential objectives of 
the Assembly—the establishment of 
a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic government of Korea. After 
the end of the fighting, the quicker 
Korea was permitted to live its own 
life without foreign interference, the 
better for the whole world. The 
United States would do its full part 
in the United Nations forces but 
would be well pleased if other coun- 
tries were able to take a larger share 
in the arduous task that still con- 
fronted the United Nations. 


It was impossible to tell just what 
would need be done to unify Korea 
politically and restore it economic- 
ally. But the proposed Commission 
would be on the spot and able to 
cope with conditions as it found 
them, a task for selfless, able, strong, 
and resolute men. Under the author- 
ity of the Assembly, the Commis- 
sion would have wide powers to go 
where it wished, and get the views 
of everyone interested in the future 
and the well-being of the country. 
The Commission would, of course, 
be in consultation with the Republic 
of Korea. In the confusion following 
the war, there would be many prob- 
lems that could only be settled by 
co-operation between the United 
Nations Commission, the Republic 
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of Korea, and the United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Referring to U.S.S.R. criticism of 
President Syngman Rhee, Mr. Austin 
said that the United States certainly 
did not feel that it was the duty of 
the United Nations “to impose Presi- 
dent Rhee, or any other official, upon 
the Korean people in any area.” Let 
them give their appraisal of Presi- 
dent Rhee or of any other candidate 
in political contention. 

“It is a fact, however, that Mr. 
Rhee was elected to his position as 
the result of an election certified as 
fair by the United Nations. It is also 
a fact that in the most recent election 
his supporters lost out and parties 
who oppose Mr. Rhee gained a ma- 
jority. It has often been the case in 
my own country that the President 
belongs to one party and the Con- 
gressional majority to another. Such 
a possibility under the Korean con- 
stitution is not cause for surprise or 
dismay. If the Korean legislators 
wish to change their constitution, 
they can do so by a two-thirds vote 
as the constitution now stands. But 
the type of Government the Korean 
people would have—what political 
arrangements will be made—is freely 
and entirely up to the Korean people 
so long as the methods they use are 
uncoerced, fair and regular in the 
view of the United Nations Commis- 
sion representing this General As- 
sembly.” 


Two Essentials 


Two things were now necessary: 
first, to carry out the objectives of 
the United Nations in the northern 
area where United Nations observers 
had never yet had opportunity to 
ascertain the political wishes of the 
people; second, to commence forth- 
with the task of rehabilitating the 
shattered Korean economy. The reso- 
lution gave authority for both. In 
addition, it would announce to the 
men now fighting and dying for a 
United Nations ideal that the As- 
sembly supported wholeheartedly the 
work they were carrying forward so 
effectively under the banner of the 
United Nations. 

_ “We propose by the action under 
this draft resolution to guarantee 
that no country shall tell the Korean 
people what they must do,” Mr. 
Austin concluded. “The United Na- 
tions aims to keep people free, not 
bound in slavery to anyone. The 
United Nations will help people who 
are battered by war, not harm them. 


The United Nations will help re- 
build, not destroy. The United Na- 
tions will lift the shadow of fear 
frora men. The United Nations will 
liberate their minds from thought 
control and give their energies the 
opportunities of freedom and the 
blessings of liberty. . . . I believe that, 
in order to achieve these things, we 
all, every one of the sixty nations of 
the world who are here represented, 
must be prepared to take some risks 
and endure some hardships. But I 
believe also that if the United Na- 
tions will keep firm and unified, ad- 
vancing toward our great objective, 
we can assure a peace such as the 
world has never enjoyed before.” 


Activities of Commission 


Giving Peru’s support to the eight- 
power resolution, Juan de Lavalle 
said that the principle of self-de- 
termination of nations, eloquently 
maintained by President Wilson at 
the end of the First World War, was 
one of the basic elements in any 
solution of the Korean problem. The 
facts regarding the aggression of the 
Northern Koreans were recorded by 
the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, and in the course of the ex- 
tensive debate in the First Commit- 
tee, nothing of substance or of con- 
viction was advanced against either 
the impartiality or the veracity of 
that Commission. Nor was anything 
of the kind advanced against the val- 
idity of its conclusions. The subse- 
quent behavior of the aggressors in 
the face of Security Council injunc- 
tions provided further proof. Those 
who launched armed aggression to 
destroy the Republic of Korea, estab- 
lished under international auspices 
and guarantees, deserved the applica- 
tion of the enforcement measures put 
into operation by the Security Coun- 
cil in the name of the essential 
aims and principles of the United 
Nations. The draft resolution was 
inspired with the ideal of the inter- 
ests of the Korean people and had as 
a guarantee for its success, the hon- 
or and responsibility of the members 
of the new United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea. The will of 
Member states to co-operate and the 
efficiency of the organs of the Unit- 
ed Nations had already been proved 
in other delicate international situa- 
tions. 

Stressing the numerous attempts 
made by the United Nations Com- 
mission to establish contact with 
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North Korea, Pierre Montel, of 
France, declared that there was not 
one shred of evidence to support the 
contention of the representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. that the author- 
ities of North Korea had addressed 
appeals to the Commission with a 
view to unifying North and South 
Korea, and that South Korea had al- 
ways rejected the appeals. In 1949 
and 1950, the radio stations of 
Northern Korea devoted quite a 
number of broadcasts to the subject 
of the United Nations Commission, 
which was called, among other 
things, “a brazen expression of the 
bandit colonization policy of the 
American imperialists in Korea.” De- 
spite these insults and injuries, the 
Commission, once it had learned 
through this radio station that a 
“Committee of the Democratic 
Front” had drawn up a detailed 
program for unification, did not 
hesitate to send a representative on 
June 10 to the thirty-eighth parallel 
to receive this document. It stated 
that the Commission should not in- 
tervene in the unification and added 
that the Korean people, revolted by 
the activities of the Commission, had 
gone into battle against it and de- 
manded that it get out of Korea 
immediately. As to American docu- 
ments discovered at Seoul — from 
which no one cared to quote — it 
was more reasonable to believe that 
they revealed intentions and general 
behavior quite different from that 
alleged in the attacks made against 
the United States. No evidence had 
been advanced which would justify 
any doubt about the persevering ef- 
forts of the United Nations Com- 
mission in the cause of peace, or 
cause anyone to suspect the be- 
havior or attitude of the United 
States. 


“Camouflage” 


The U.S.S.R. representative had 
spoken of the present lamentable 
situation of the economy of South- 
ern Korea but one of the principal 
reasons for this state of affairs was 
that after the elections of May 1948, 
the authorities in Northern Korea 
decided to cut off from Southern 
Korea the electric power upon which 
all its factories depended. 

As to the thesis of a civil war, 
Mr. Montel commented that if ag- 
gression was henceforth to be 
camouflaged under the name of civil 
war to the greatest benefit and small- 
est risk for those who provoked it, 
one might as well say that the Char- 
ter, the Security Council, and the 
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United Nations itself should be de- 
liberately relegated to the museum 
of lost illusions or deceptions. The 
sole guiding concept was to act each 
time peace was threatened. 

Both the resolution of the eight 
powers and that of the five powers 
referred to the principles of a single 
democratic and independent Korea 
and also to aid for reconstruction. 
These resemblances awakened hope 
on the part of some that the fusion 
of the two texts might be successful. 
But while acknowledging the initia- 
tive taken by the Indian delegation 
and its noble and disinterested mo- 
tives, the French delegation could 
not favor that fusion because it was 
impossible to reconcile opposites. 
What was desired was to cast water 
upon the still smoking ruins and to 
rebuild. What was offered was the 
risk, as some people believed, of a 
resumption of hostilities without the 
presence of any disinterested witness. 

The new Commission should have 
powers and guarantees of such a 
nature that, unlike its predecessor, it 
would be in a position to accomplish 
its mission without obstacle through- 
out the territory of Korea. It should 
be composed of men whose author- 
ity was beyond question in view of 
their moral position, personal energy, 
and international competence and 
ability. 

The political clauses in the reso- 
lution jointly sponsored by the Soviet 
Union as well as the military pro- 
visions might have been pleasant to 
read before June 25. At that time, 
there were no foreign troops—no 
troops of the United Nations — in 





Korea. The United Nations was try- 
ing to bring about a cease-fire. The 
Government of the U.S.S.R., which 
was requested to back up this effort, 
declined to do so, claiming that it 
did not wish to engage in interven- 
tion. The evacuation of troops, as en- 
visaged in the text of the five-power 
draft, would not facilitate an en- 
tente between North and South 
Korea, but rather would make easier 
a resumption of the fight between the 
two parties. It would bring into new 
focus those conditions which favored 
and, in fact, permitted the opening 
of hostilities. 


Cost of Aggression 


If the United Nations desired 
Korea to be a unified, independent, 
and democratic country, it could not 
stand by as a witness. It had to in- 
spire and guide the efforts of the 
Korean population as a whole, with 
a view to establishing a stable and 
democratic regime. It could do so 
only by ensuring, first and foremost, 
the resumption of peace and secur- 
ity on this territory. To this end, 
it was essential that for a time for- 
eign troops should be present 
throughout the country. These were 
the aims of the eight-power resolu- 
tion, which the French delegation 
wholeheartedly supported. 

It was not only the North Koreans 
who, in their flesh and in their 
worldly goods, were having to pay 
for their aggression. Unfortunately, 
it was the whole Korean people — 
and, with them, the entire interna- 
tional community, which, having 
spent three years of effort to find a 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Republic of Korea, John M. Chang (left) and Ben C. Limb, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs (centre), discuss relief and rehabilitation of Korea with Hernan Santa Cruz, 
President of the Economic and Social Council. 
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pacific solution to the Korean prob- 
lem, now had upon its shoulders the 
burden not only of re-establishing 
peace but of rehabilitating a ruined 
country. This should not happen again 
either in Korea or anywhere else. 
Time was running out. The Security 
Council had acted with swiftness, 
calm and energy. This example 
should be followed by the Assembly. 


The eight-power draft resolution 
would not effect a just settlement of 
the Korean problem, said Kuzma V. 
Kiselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Instead of solving all contentious 
questions by peaceful means, it 
handed MacArthur authorization to 
occupy all of Korean territory with 
foreign troops. Replete with false 
and would-be peace-loving phrases, 
it tried to use the authority of the 
United Nations to cover up and con- 
ceal from world opinion the fact 
that armed intervention by the Unit- 
ed States and the United Kingdom in 
the civil war in Korea was overt 
aggression against the freedom-lov- 
ing, heroic Korean people. 


Capitalistic Monopolies 


The so-called Government of 
Syngman Rhee had deprived the peo- 
ple of South Korea of fundamental 
freedoms and human rights. Terror, 
jail, and tortures were the mainstays 
of that regime. By the end of July 
1950, 93,000 South Korean patriots 
had been killed, while 478,000 had 
been arrested, according to reports 
of the American press. The people of 
South Korea welcomed the North 
Korean armies as their true libera- 
tors from the police regime of Syng- 
man Rhee. They fully realized that 
North Korea had become an eco- 
nomically and culturally flourishing 
country. They realized, on the other 
hand, that South Korea had been 
turned into a country of devastation, 
hunger, and unemployment, with in- 
describable poverty among its popu- 
lation and at least four million un- 
employed. 


By despatching their troops to 
Korea, the foreign interventionists 
were actually continuing the colonial 
policy of the Japanese imperialists. 
They did not want to understand that 
colonial peoples no longer wished to 
be the objects of pre-war systems 
of exploitation and oppression. 
Aware of this and understanding that 
the very existence of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of North Korea 
exposed the reactionary regime of 
South Korea, the Syngman Rhee 
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clique, with the support and con- 
nivance of their foreign masters, 
perpetrated the deliberately planned 
and prepared provocative attack up- 
on North Korea on June 25. 


The desire of the capitalistic 
countries to find a way out of the 
impending economic crisis by bol- 
stering appropriations for military 
needs was another of the main reas- 
ons for unleashing war in Korea. 
Capitalistic monopolies viewed war 
as a way of escaping an economic 
crisis, and it was they who were 
responsible for the events in Korea. 


New Commission’s Membership 


The reports submitted by the 
United Nations Commission and all 
its activities for the past three years 
were designed to defend, champion, 
and justify the puppet  terroristic 
regime of Syngman Rhee, to deepen 
the schism in the country, and to 
promote intervention in Korea. The 
Commission, he charged, actively 
supported mass arrests, terror, il- 
legal confiscation of property, and 
other measures of suppression used 
by the Syngham Rhee regime. It was 
never guided in its work by the in- 
terests of the Korean people, nor 
was it guided by the principles of 
the Charter. It was now proposed to 
set up a new commission, which 
would be an obedient tool of the 
foreign policies of the United States 
inasmuch as its prospective members 
would be guided in its activities by 
the interests of colonizers and inter- 
ventionists. With such a membership, 
the proposed commission would not 
foster pacification, but fan the em- 
bers of the conflict now actually rag- 
ing. Only the adoption of the five- 
power draft resolution would make 
for a fair settlement. It pointed the 
way out of the situation that had 
arisen in Korea, and reflected the 
legitimate desire of the Korean peo- 
ple to set up its own independent 
democratic Korean state. 


The eight-power resolution adopt- 
ed by the majority of the First Com- 
mittee did not serve the interests of 
strengthening the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, said 
Viliam Siroky, of Czechoslovakia. It 
was incompatible with the main pur- 
poses of the United Nations, which 
were the peaceful co-operation of 
nations, the maintenance of demo- 
cratic relations among nations, and 
the defence of their democratic and 
inalienable rights. It violated the 
principle of the equality of all Mem- 


bers of the United Nations. Under 
the flag of the United Nations, the 
path of intervention was taken. 

The results of the voting on some 
of the paragraphs of the five-power 
proposal and particularly the results 
of the vote on the compromise pro- 
posal submitted by the delegation of 
India, expressed the doubts of some 
delegations as to the peace-loving 
character of the resolution submit- 
ted by Australia and seven other 
states. 


Nor was the resolution of the 
“Anglo-American bloc” based on the 
established facts of the Korean prob- 
lem. It was not justified in branding 
one of the contending parties, the 
Government of North Korea, as the 
aggressor, or in using the concept of 
aggression with regard to the civil 
war. The resolution gave the inter- 
ventionist troops the right to continue 
their military action and to extend 
over the entire country the occupa- 
tion regime detested by the Korean 
people. It deprived the Korean people 
of the right to settle their own inter- 
nal affairs as it wished. At the same 
time, it tried by force and violence 
to impose on the Korean people the 
puppet regime of Syngman Rhee. 
Any attempt to impose an American 
occupation regime on the Korean 
people was utterly contradictory to 
the principles of law and self-deter- 
mination. Czechoslovakia opposed 
the attempt to legalize the violation 
of existing treaties between the great 
powers — the Cairo Declaration of 
1943, and the Moscow Agreement 
of 1945. 


Violation of Agreements 


The eight-power resolution referred 
to the resolutions of the Assembly 
of 1947, 1948 and 1949 on the 
Korean question. But all these reso- 
lutions violated obligations assumed 
in the agreements reached by the 
great powers at Cairo and at Mos- 
cow. The eight-power resolution con- 
secrated these illegal decisions, which 
were pushed through the General 
Assembly by illegal votes. 


The illegally established United 
Nations Commission on Korea was 
designed to violate or circumvent 
obligations flowing from the agree- 
ments of the great powers and to 
effect intervention into the internal 
affairs of the Korean people. Its rec- 
ord had shown that it was a tool of 
one of the great powers, and there- 
fore bore full responsibility for the 
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outbreak. of the armed conflict in 
Korea. The unobjective report of 
the Commission, based exclusively 
on information given by the South 
Korean Government and by the 
United States Embassy in Seoul, was 
the basis of the eight-power resolu- 
tion. 

In the debate in the First Com- 
mittee, the head of the Soviet Union 
delegation, Mr. Vyshirisky, had 
demonstrated precisely and undenia- 
bly that the concept of aggression 
could not, under any circumstances, 
be deemed applicable to the civil war 
raging between two camps of the 
Korean people. There was no inter- 
national convention or treaty and no 
international legal principle which 
permitted the application of the con- 
cept of aggression in the case of a 
civil war, or which contemplated the 
application of military sanctions 
against one of the parties in a civil 
war. Aggression applied only in case 
of attack by one state upon another 
state. Only such a definition of agres- 
sion met the requirements of collec- 
tive security, on the one hand, and 
the principle of the non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other states, 
on the other. 


Bombing in Korea 


The First Committee was in- 
formed that the United States Air 
Force in Korea was bombing non- 
military objectives, peaceful cities 
and towns, the civilian population, 
hospitals and schools in flagrant vio- 
lation of the international convention 
of 1932 on the rules of warfare, in 
the elaboration of which the United 
States participated directly. The most 
elementary rules of humanity re- 
quired that civilized states should 
protest against such barbarous acts. 


Even before the discussion in the 
First Committee had been concluded, 
Syngman Rhee declared in an inter- 
view unceremoniously and quite can- 
didly that after the unification of 
Korea there would be no elections, 
either democratic or undemocratic. 
There would be no elections at all. 
At the same time, he announced 
harsh, repressive, and _ terroristic 
measures against the democratic rep- 
resentatives of the Korean people. 
This fully confirmed the conclusion 
that the resolution of the majority 
was the very opposite of peaceful 
policy, that it pursued anti-demo- 
cratic and reactionary objectives, 
and that it was not likely to lead to 
a relief of international tension. 


sas 


The five-power proposal derived 
from the principles which were the 
mainstays of the Charter. It sought 
the objective of a peaceful and dem- 
ocratic settlement of the Korean 
problem in full harmony with the 
interests of international peace and 
in full harmony with the national 
and governmental interests of the 
Korean people. It also exposed the 
untruth of statements that the five 
powers wanted to force the commun- 
istic regime on all of Korea. On the 
contrary, they proposed the establish- 
ment of a parity commission for 
the organization of elections and a 
party committee to administer gov- 
ernmental affairs temporary. They 
were convinced that the Korean 
people of North and South, having 
acquired experience by dint of blood- 
shed in its struggle against the for- 
eign interventionists, would actively 
support the work of a parity com- 
mission and a parity governing com- 
mittee, so that in free elections they 


might democratically settle the ques- 
tion of the structure and character 


.of the government for all of Korea. 


They also proposed the establishment 
of a new United Nations commis- 
sion to observe the free all-Korean 
elections, with the necessary partici- 
pation of representatives of states 
bordering upon Korea. 


Peaceful Settlement 


Korea was in dire need of quick 
economic assistance. The United 
States interventionists had done tre- 
mendous material harm to the Kor- 
ean people. In fact, they had de- 
vastated the greater part of the coun- 
try. That is why, the five-power draft 
proposed that the Economic and So- 
cial Council should immediately draw 
up, with the participation of the rep- 
resentatives of Korea, plans for pro- 
viding the necessary economic and 
technical aid to the Korean people 
through the United Nations. 


9th Infantry soldiers aid a wounded comrade under heavy fire. 
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The five-power draft resolution 
charted the path toward an inde- 
pendent, secure Korea, fully respect- 
ing the will of the Korean people 
and actively co-operating with the 
United Nations. It was designed to 
effect a peaceful and democratic 
settlement of the Korean question 
and to ensure the independence of 
Korea. It would stir the sympathy 
and support of the Korean people, 
and the General Assembly should 
adopt it. 


“Phony Resolution” 


New Zealand, as it always had, 
stood for collective defence of 
the peace, for combined resistance 
to aggression by all Members of the 
United Nations, and for the essen- 
tial principle that lawless force must 
be met and defeated by lawful force, 
said Sir Carl Berendsen. True to 
those principles, New Zealand forces 
had joined the forces of the United 
Nations in Korea, and more were 
being prepared for use as required. 
That was the duty of every Member 
of the United Nations and the only 
way to preserve the peace of the 
world. New Zealand wholeheartedly 
supported the principles enunciated 
in the resolution passed so enthusi- 
astically in the First Committee and 
opposed resolutely and vehemently 
the proposals of the Soviet Union. 

There was nothing useful — in- 
deed, there was nothing new in the 
line taken by the Soviet delegation 
and by its satellite countries. The 
Assembly was accustomed to meet 
this sort of document, designed with 
a kind of childish ingenuity and 
with the object of confusing honest 
men and women, not only in the 
Assembly but throughout the world, 
by interlarding its more sinister pro- 
posals with a series of quite unim- 
peachable principles. By the simple 
trick of demanding a vote by roll- 
call and paragraph by paragraph, it 
hoped to gain some propaganda ad- 
vantage by pretending that the As- 
sembly, in rejecting anodyne reso- 
lutions in favor of peace and against 
sin, thus showed fangs, claws, and 
evil intentions. That, of course, de- 
ceived nobody, not even those behind 
the Iron Curtain, if those behind the 
Iron Curtain really got the oppor- 
tunity of studying the matter. It was 
an old trick and the cheese with 
which the trap was baited was very 
stale cheese indeed. 


In the First Committee, Sir Carl 
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continued, he had joined with most 
of the other members of the Com- 
mittee in abstaining on those por- 
tions of the Soviet draft resolution 
which were unexceptionable, but in 
the Assembly, he intended to take 
a different course, and invited his 
colleagues to take the same course. 
If the Assembly was challenged to 
vote paragraph by paragraph, he 
would vote against every paragraph, 
not because he objected to each and 
every clause of the Soviet proposals, 
because with some he was in com- 
plete agreement, but because the 
whole phony resolution was de- 
signed solely with a view to propa- 
ganda. To accept the Soviet Union’s 
proposal would be to ignore all the 
essential facts in the case. It would 
be to place the two contending par- 
ties — the victim of an attack and 
the criminal aggressor — on the 
same moral plane, and that would 
be a cardinal error. Crime, whether 
in the national field or in the inter- 
national field, should be defeated 
and not condoned. Criminals should 
be opposed and not encouraged. 
There was no middle ground be- 
tween good and evil. 


Peace and Justice 


“The United Nations is at last on 
the right road,” Sir Carl concluded. 
“It is for us to keep our feet steadily 
on that path, uphill if it may be, in 
the full and confident belief that 
in time, and God willing, our climb- 
ing steps will take us to the goal that 
all right-thinking men and women 
the world over desire, world peace 
and world justice.” 


The Bolivian delegation, said 
Adolfo Costa du Rels, would vote 
against all the parts of the Soviet 
proposal, as the representative of 
New Zealand had suggested. Bolivia’s 
attitude was based on four considera- 
tions: first, the only lawful govern- 
ment having effective control and 
jurisdiction over Korean territory 
was that Government which was in 
Seoul; second, admission to the area 
north of the 38th Parallel had been 
deliberately denied to the United Na- 
tions Commission by a local admin- 
istration which had refused to recog- 
nize the authority of the United Na- 
tions; third, on June 25, after care- 
fully preparing its aggression, that 
local administration opened a sur- 
prise attack with armed forces with 
the aim of overturning that Govern- 
ment which recognized the author- 
ity of the United Nations; and 


fourth, this open aggression led to 
the decisions of the Security Council 
of June 25 and June 27. 


The self-same states which placed 
obstacles in the way of the creation 
and despatch of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea were those 
same states which today, and by the 
use of similar methods, attempted to 
cast doubt on the criminal guilt of 
the North Korean administration 
with a whole set of well-worn and 
curious legal arguments intended to 
undermine the authority of the 
United Nations. The war in Korea 
was one more step in the long and 
bitter struggle between two ideo- 
logies; between order, justice and 
liberty, and oppression, arbitrary rule, 
chaos, and lies. In this state of af- 
fairs, the United Nations had ful- 
filled its obligations. For the first 
time in history, peaceful nations were 
engaged in war in order to establish 
peace. This paradox in international 
matters moved Aristide Briand, the 
great French statesman and enthusi- 
astic supporter of the League of 
Nations, to say: “il faut donner des 
dents au pacte.” The “teeth” of which 
Aristides Briand spoke had been 
growing for thirty years. The San 
Francisco Charter completed the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and was making its healthy influence 
felt today. 


The report of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea was pre- 
sumably the basis of the eight-power 
resolution, said Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, of the U.S.S.R. But the report 
turned out to be so tendentious, un- 
objective, and biased, that it could 
not serve the main purpose now of 
ensuring Korean independence and 
fostering a democratic government. 
And small wonder, for all the 
activity of the Commission during 
the last few years had been directed 
not towards the attainment of those 
ends, but toward safeguarding and 
fostering the interest of American 
monopolists. 


Its report so clearly bore the seal 
of the influence of the “aggressive 
policy of the Anglo-American bloc” 
that it was quite impossible to get 
from it a correct picture of the situa- 
tion in Korea at the beginning, be- 
fore the beginning of military events, 
or the character of such events, or 
the true reasons for their significance. 


This was shown particularly in 
connection with military events 
which the Commission perceived and 
evaluated in accordance with the line 
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laid down by the United States. It 
was reflected, in turn, in the deci- 
sions of the “so-called Security Coun- 
cil.” He spoke of the “so-called” Se- 
curity Council, Mr. Vyshinsky ex- 
plained, because the decisions taken 
in those sad days of June 25, June 
27 and July 7 were adopted by only 
a part of the Council—a few delega- 
tions who, in reality, illegitimately 
arrogated to themselves the rights 
of the Council. At that time, there 
was no legally constituted Security 
Council regardless of what anybody 
might say. The meetings were pri- 
vate ones which adopted decisions 
in flagrant violation of the ele- 
mentary requirements of the Char- 
ter. 


Violations of Charter 


In its report the Commission tried 
to adjust its account of the facts and 
events in Korea with the instructions 
given to it, militarily and politically 
speaking. It delivered what was or- 
dered: confirmation of South Korean 
accusations that North Korea made 
the attack, which was supposed to be 
a justification, confirmation, and 
consecration of armed intervention 
by the United States in the civil con- 
flict of Korea. This intervention, in 
turn, was a direct overt aggression 
against the Korean people, which 
was engaged in a struggle for inde- 
pendence and the unification of its 
country. The U.S.S.R. therefore re- 
jected the report of the Commission 
inasmuch as it was a polluted source, 
dangerous to the cause of peace. 

The civil war and its unleashing 
were directly linked with the start of 
United States intervention in Korea. 
When plans were being prepared for 
that, plans were also made to use 
the United Nations to cover up that 
aggression and to drag the organiza- 
tion into the path of armed interven- 
tion, thus making it possible to use 
its mantle, its authority, and its 
banner to cover up the military inter- 
vention of the United States. They 
were told that it was not the forces 
of the United States that were in 
Korea, but the forces of the “United 
Nations.” The Commander-in-Chief 
was not a United States Commander- 
in-Chief, but the head of the Unified 
Command of the United Nations. 

The so-called Security Council, re- 
troactively and retrospectively, put 
its seal of approval on United States 
aggression. 

Whenever the United States in- 
tervened in the internal affairs of 
other states, it invariably covered it- 
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self by making grandiloquent refer- 
ences to high principles such as 
humanity, humanitarianism, good- 
will, and so on. It always covered 
up its interventions by allegations 
that the opponents were bandits. 
Thus, at the beginning of the war in 
Korea, President Truman said that 
it was merely a police action against 
a group of bandits. That was the 
customary practice of the United 
States, which was following its tradi- 
tional policy of merciless interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other 
states under cover of all kinds of 
lofty words, such as those bandied 
about by the representative of New 
Zealand. 

Having ensconced themselves in 
the Security Council, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
some supporters violated Article 27 
of the Charter and Article 2, par- 
agraph 7, of the Charter, which for- 
bids interference in the internal af- 
fairs of states. Moreover, there was 
an illegal application of Chapter VII 
which deals with aggression, and 
does not relate to civil war. The 
Charter deals only with wars be- 
tween states and does not relate to 
wars between two governmental 
camps within one state. Also vio- 
lated was Article 33 of the Char- 
ter, in the failure to adopt any meas- 
ures for peaceful settlement. The 
Security Council refused to apply 
to Korea those provisions of the 
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Charter which would have com- 
pelled the Council to call upon North 
Korea to outline its views. The First 
Committee and now the General As- 
sembly also deemed it fit to follow 
the same policy—the policy of set- 
tling questions without the presence 
of interested parties. No attempt was 
made to conciliate them or to find a 
friendly solution. 


Middle Course Rejected 


In the First Committee and in the 
Assembly, continued Mr. Vyshinsky, 
the authors and champions of the 
eight-power resolution demonstrated 
how far they had been carried along 
by the ‘ideas of militarism, conten- 
tiousness and petulance, of enmity 
and opposition to peace, and of 
crushing and punishing North Korea 
and destroying and devastating it. 
What kind of justice and generosity 
was it to say that one of the parties 
here had bloodied its hands while 
the other party had hands and soul 
that were simon-pure and snow- 
white? 

The discussions in the First Com- 
mittee left no doubt that a decision 
was adopted and prepared in ad- 
vance. All obstacles in the form of 
proposals for peaceful settlement and 
liquidation of the conflict were 
pushed aside, because the idea was 
to punish, to kill, to crush, to get 
out of one’s way, and not to speak 


by a United States Navy doctor. 
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about those whose hands were 
bloodied by so-called aggression. 

When India, in the First Commit- 
tee, proposed that a sub-committee 
be set up to seek some middle-of-the- 
road decision, one might have felt 
that was indeed a difficult task, Mr. 
Vyshinsky went on. 

The two proposals apparently ex- 
cluded each other completely, being 
as far removed from each other as 
black from white and heaven from 
earth. Nevertheless, when the pro- 
posal was submitted by India that an 
attempt should be made to find some 
middle - of - the- road solution, the 
sponsors of the eight-power resolu- 
tion refused to vote in favor of such 
a sub-committee. Mr. Austin, how- 
ever, in a petulant speech even 
ruled out any kind of talks as to 
whether there was even the possi- 
bility of a middle road. It was clear 
that he did not represent those who 
wished peace but those who, regard- 
less of any cost, wanted to push pro- 
posals which, now submitted as the 
resolution of the First Committee, 
amounted to a program for the oc- 
cupation of all of Korea. 


Unrealistic Program 


This was not a realistic program, 
because it would clash—with real 
hurdles and obstacles that would 
make it impossible to implement it: 
the will of the Korean people. It 
was not so easy to take over a coun- 
try with some 30 million people and 
to impose on that country, against 
the will of its people, those require- 
ments, conditions, and dictates which 
were nothing but the dictates and 
conditions of an unconditional sur- 
render. 

The adoption of the five-power 
draft resolution, it had been said, 
would amount to capitulation before 
aggression, would mean capitulation 
before the Soviet resolution. If 
adopted, it would certainly be capit- 
ulation, but capitulation to peace, to 
the determination of peace-loving 
peoples of the world. That was the 
kind of capitulation which certain 
parties dread. They would prefer 
that mankind should capitulate to the 
horrible threat of war looming on 
the horizon. They clung to the 
Korean conflict, because that made 
it possible for them to rake in profits 
and benefits. The United States at- 
tempted to deny this, but with not 
too great success. 

The press, the economic periodi- 
cals, and business organs made it 
quite clear that the United States 
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was reaping profits from the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that in the 
First Committee, he had adduced 
a number of documents and evidence 
which showed that there was a sys- 
tematic preparation for a new civil 
war and preparation for the aggres- 
sion by the United States of America 
in Korea. He had cited facts and 
documents which had fallen into the 
hands of the North Korean govern- 
ment, having been captured at the 
headquarters of the Syngman Rhee 
Army in Seoul. Nobody had dis- 
proved the facts, in these and other 
documents which made it quite clear 
that any possibility of peaceful 
negotiations between North and 
South for peaceful unification of the 
country was regarded as an insult 
to the Southern regime. This was 
the atmosphere in which the plan 
of armed aggression against North- 
ern Korea and destroying the North 
Korean government, was built up. 

If the authors and the defenders 
of this eight-power draft resolution 
had wished to scrutinize this ques- 
tion conscientiously, they would not 
have hastened on June 25 to con- 
demn and _= stigmatize Northern 
Korea, even without asking what its 
point of view was. They would not 
have rejected the proposals that they 
be invited to the First Committee 
and to the Security Council, so that 
they might bring forth the docu- 
ments which would have left no 
doubt in the mind of any objective 
and unbiased human being of the 
plans for an attack by the South 
upon the North. 


Three Main Arguments 


They refused because, they said 
that they could not sit in the same 
room and at the same table with an 
aggressor. If he was indeed guilty, 
there would have been ample time 
to dispose of him should that be 
necessary and just. There should not 
be any undue softness in the strug- 
gle against the aggressor, but there 
should not be any undue haste either. 
There should not be any undue 
harshness, rashness, bias, hatred, or 
lack of objectivity. 

Three main arguments had been 
given against the proposals outlined 
in the draft resolution of the five 
powers. 

It was said to be unacceptable be- 
cause it called for a cessation of 
hostilities. The other resolution did 
not say anything about that. How- 
ever, in the absence of the cessation 


of hostilities, it was impossible to 
put an end to the war. It was said 
to be unacceptable that American 
troops be withdrawn. Those Ameri- 
can troops were introduced into 
Korea illegally inasmuch as there 
was raging a civil war and military 
action inside a country. Military 
action was taking place between the 
camps of that country and under 
such circumstances military interven- 
tion was inadmissible. The with- 
drawal of American troops was es- 
sential, because in a civil war the 
troops of a foreign country had no 
right to intervene, had no business 
there at all, and the faster they get 
out, the better. 


Foreign Occupation 


Equally unacceptable, it was said, 
was the proposal to set up a joint 
assembly of the deputies of the Na- 
tional Assembly of South Korea and 
the Supreme People’s Assembly of 
North Korea. The situation should 
be considered realistically. There 
were representative organs in both 
parts of Korea, let them be con- 
sulted. Let both parties of the coun- 
try be united and let both parties get 
together. To say that this was child- 
ish and unrealistic was merely an 
excuse to prevent any possibility of 
a settlement between the two parties 
now at war and which tomorrow 
might find ways and means of find- 
ing a settlement. 

The conditions set forth in the 
five-power draft resolution, and those 
conditions alone, were the most 
realistic and the most hopeful to 
liquidate the civil war, as well as the 
attendant intervention of foreign 
troops in Korea. These provisions 
were the only possibilities for the 
setting up of a new, unified, and in- 
dependent democratic state. 

The draft resolution submitted by 
the First Committee was unaccept- 
able because its basis was the ex- 
tension of foreign occupation over 
the territory of all Korea. It con- 
firmed and consecrated previous de- 
cisions on the Korean question which 
were illegal and unjust. It defied 
and flouted justice and the record 
of history. It unjustly attributed to 
North Korea the responsibility for 
military action in Korea, whereas the 
basic responsibility should rest on 
the shoulders of those who by force 
and violence intervened in Korea and 
devastated that land. It camouflaged, 
continued, and, in fact, made for- 
eign occupation permanent. There 
was not even the hint of a time limit 
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for such occupation. The longer oc- 
cupation forces remained in a coun- 
try, the more difficult it became to 
set up a democratic state. The very 
fact of the maintenance of occupa- 
tion troops, which took it upon them- 
selves to settle questions on behalf 
and in the place of the people, was 
in itself the greatest obstacle in the 
path of the organization of any 
democratic structure. 


“There is no hope for success,” 
Mr. Vyshinsky concluded, “if the 
Assembly adopts and confirms the 
decisions of the First Committee. 
This is not the path of peace. We 
shall not vote for the resolution 
adopted by the majority of the First 
Committee. There are not many of 
us here, but we shall work and act 
in a way which we feel meets the 
interests of peace, the interests of all 
the peace-loving peoples of the 
world, and the interests of the 
strengthening of international peace 
and security. These are the interests 
that are served by the resolution of 
the five powers. We have cham- 
pioned that resolution, we champion 
it now, and we shall vote in favor 
of it.” 


Basic Distinctions 


The basic distinction between the 
eight-power draft resolution and the 
draft resolution of the five countries 
headed by the Soviet Union lay in 
the fact that the former did not pur- 
port to put an end to the conflict in 
Korea, said A. M. Baranovsky, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. On the con- 
trary, its intention was to broaden 
aggression so that it might cover all 
Korean territory. Hence, on the one 
hand, there was an attempt to put 
an end forthwith to the conflict and 
to terminate hostilities in Korea 
peacefully; on the other hand, there 
was an attempt to extend the area 
of conflict and to continue the fratri- 
cidal struggle in Korea. 


The preparation for the attack on 
North Korea and the unleashing of 
the civil war constituted a natural 
sequel of the internal policy of the 
anti-people Syngman Rhee regime. 
Numerous documents and other evi- 
dence showed that the South Korean 
government did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of the Korean people, and 
that it maintained itself in power only 
by depending on foreign bayonets. 

The puppet government of South- 
ern Korea, following the general line 
of United States foreign policy, con- 
cocted broad plans of aggression 
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long before the actual attack on 
North Korea, relying on the United 
States to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Korea with a view to 
eliminating the democratic structure 
of the Government of North Korea. 
The adventurous plans of the war- 
mongers were the direct result of the 
foreign policy of the United States 
of America for the last few years, a 
policy directed to the establishment 
of aggressive blocs, to the building 
of military bases, and to a fererish 
armaments race, all of which was the 
result of unbridled propaganda for 
a new war. 


Popular Will Ignored 


What kind of peace did the eight- 
power draft resolution wish to install 
in Korea? The answer was given on 
September 7 when the United States 
Secretary of State substantially stated 
that Korea was a workshop where 
the United Nations had the opportu- 
nity of creating the prototype of the 
kind of peace that it wanted to give 
to the whole world. A regime de- 
sired by the United States would be 
foisted on Korea regardless of the 
will and desire of the Korean people, 
as it had been in Greece under the 
guise of so-called “democratic elec- 
tions,” and the establishment of what 
they called “law and order.” Realiz- 
ing that it could expect no support 
from the Korean people for its plans 
and ideas, the United States was 
bolstering them with the flag and au- 
thority of the United Nations, thus 
transforming this international or- 
ganization into a mere branch of the 
State Department. 

The authors of the eight-power 
resolution, as the representative of 
Australia recognized, deliberately 
drafted it in vague terms in order 
to allow any kind of action. This 
point was stressed by a number of 
delegations in this debate, partic- 
ularly by the representative of Syria. 
In order to have a free hand in 
Korea the United States and its sup- 
porters proposed to introduce armed 
forces into all the regions of the 
country. Bayonets were to impose 
order and democracy, after the 
United States fashion. But the au- 
thors of this resolution entirely 
ignored the will of the masses, which 
would have the final word. Their 
resolution would impose the Syng- 
han Rhee regime on all Korea. It 
was designed to enslave the country 
with foreign capital. The people of 
Korea would not accept that deci- 
sion. The General Assemably should 





not allow itself to be transformed 
into a tool of aggression—a tool for 
the implementation of the plans of 
imperialism and expansion through- 
out the Far East. 


“Tool of Aggression” 


Jean Politis, of Greece, declared 
that the debate in the First Commit- 
tee had clarified certain fundamental 
points: that there was aggression, 
premeditated and deliberate and pre- 
pared in advance; that this aggres- 


_ sion originated north of the 38th 


Parallel, that the regime there, from 
the beginning and up to this time, 
had persisted in ignoring the deci- 
sions of the United Nations and had 
refused to have any contact with the 
authorized represented of the United 
Nations in Korea, that the South 
Korean Government, the only one 
legitimately constituted as a result 
of elections held under the super- 
vision of the United Nations Com- 
mission, had unreservedly  co- 
operated with the Commision. 


Analysis of Proposals 


The two draft resolutions before 
the Assembly resembled each other 
on some points but differed tre- 
mendously as to substance. Under 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
eight powers, the forces of the United 
Nations should withdraw from Korea 
as soon as the essential objectives 
proposed in the resolution were 
achieved. Among those objectives 
was the establishment of a legal gov- 
ernment for a unified Korea. Con- 
trariwise, the resolution proposed by 
the Soviet Union and the other coun- 
tries demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of United Nations forces. 
In other words, the day after the end 
of the struggle that had been so bit- 
ter and so bloody, the aggressors and 
the. victims should be left alone to 
debate academically among them- 
selves the unification of their coun- 
try. This was the situation that pre- 
vailed before aggression, and which 
made aggression possible. 

What would then happen? The 
representative of Czechoslovakia 
gave some inkling of that when he 
declared that if the forces of the 
United Nations had not intervened, 
the unification of the Korean people 
would already have taken place. But 
how would it have taken place? By 
sword and by fire, by the consum- 
mation of the conquest of the South 
by the North, by the complete en- 
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slavement to the North of 20,000,- 
000 South Koreans. 

Peace and the policing of peace 
were the main objectives of the 
United Nations. To oppose stub- 
bornly the discharge of this responsi- 
bility while the new State was being 
organized, amounted to repudiation 
of the Charter in its most essential 
paragraphs. 

Greece would vote for the eight- 
power draft resolution without the 
least misgiving because it, and it 
alone, was in harmony with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. The res- 
olution was both logical and con- 
structive, and Greece preferred order 
and peace to violence and chaos. 


India’s Position 


His delegation, said Sir B. N. Rau, 
of India, was in full agreement with 
a great deal in the eight-power draft 
resolution. The main difference was 
with regard to the recommendation 
that United Nations forces should 
not remain in any part of Korea 
otherwise than so far as necessary 
for achieving the objectives set forth 
in the resolution. 

Whatever the strict technical inter- 
pretation of this clause, it had been 
widely regarded as authorizing Unit- 
ed Nations forces—at least by impli- 
cation—to enter North Korea and to 
remain there until the unification 
of Korea had been completed and 
stability achieved. If such was the 
intention, India feared that the 
result might be to prolong North 
Korean resistance, and even to ex- 
tend the area of conflict. These fears 
might turn out to be wrong, but 
each government had to judge the 
situation upon the best information 
at its disposal and to act accordingly. 

For some time past, India had 
done whatever it could to exercise 
a restraining influence to prevent ex- 
tension of the conflict to other 
regions. Even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, India had to go on 
doing so in the interests of peace 
in the Far East. Its Government felt 
that to support the recommendation 
in question would seriously diminish 
its effectiveness in this respect. 

In view of criticisms that India 
had no positive policy, Sir B. N. 
Rau restated his country’s attitude. 
India’s position was that at this stage 
the Assembly should first of all de- 
clare, or reaffirm, its objectives—the 
creation of an independent and unit- 
ed Korea by means of free elections, 
and second, the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the country. On these two 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF KOREA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 
294th plenary meeting on 7 October 1950 
(adopted on the report of the First Committee (A/1422)) 


The General Assembly, 


Having regard to its resolutions of 14 November 1947 (112 (II)), of 12 December 1948 
(195 (11l)) and of 21 October 1949 (293 (IV)), 


Having received and considered the report of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea,* 


Mindful of the fact that the objectives set forth in the resolutions referred to above 
have not been fully accomplished and, in particular, that the unification of Korea has not 
yet been achieved, and that an attempt has been made by an armed attack from North 
Korea to extinguish by force the Government of the Republic of Korea, 


Recalling the General Assembly declaration of 12 December 1948 that there has been 
established a lawful government (the Government of the Republic of Korea) having effective 
control and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea was able to observe and consult and in which the great majority 
of the people of Korea reside; that this Government is based on elections which were 
a valid expression of the freewill of the electorate of that part of Korea and which were 
observed by the Temporary Commission; and that this is the only such Government in Korea, 


: Having in mind that United Nations armed forces are at present operating in Korea 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Security Council of 27 June 1950, subse- 
quent to its resolution of 25 June 1950, that Members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and security in the area, 

Recalling that the essential objective of the resolutions of the General Assembly referred 
= was the establishment of a unified, independent and democratic Government 
of Korea, 

1. Recommends that 


- (a) All appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of stability throughout 
orea; 

(b) All constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, for the establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Government in the sovereign State of Korea; 


(c) All sections and representative bodies of the population of Korea, South 
and North, be invited to co-operate with the organs of the United Nations in 
the restoration of peace, in the holding of elections and in the establishment of 
a unified Government; 

(d) United Nations forces should not remain in any part of Korea otherwise 
than so far as necessary for achieving the objectives specified in sub-paragraphs 
(a) and (b) above; 

(e) All necessary measures be taken to accomplish the economic rehabilitation 
of Korea; 

. Resolves that 

(a) A Commission consisting of Australia, Chile, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Turkey, to be known as the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, be established to (i) assume the func- 
tions hitherto exercised by the present United Nations Commission in Korea; (ii) 
represent the United Nations in bringing about the establishment of a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic government of all Korea; (iii) exercise such responsibilities 
in connexion with relief and rehabilitation in Korea as may be determined by the 
General Assembly after receiving the recommendations of the Economic and ial 
Council. The United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea should proceed to Korea and begin to carry out its functions as soon as 
possible; 

(b) Pending the arrival in Korea of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, the Governments of the States represented 
on the Commission should form an interim committee composed of representatives 
meeting at the seat of the United Nations to consult with and advise the United 
Nations Unified Command in the light of the above recommendations; the interim 
committee should begin to function immediately upon the approval of the present 
resolution by the General Assembly; 

(c) The Commission shall render a report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly and to any prior special session which might be called to con- 
sider the subject matter of the present resolution, and shall render such interim 
Pr aeted as it may deem appropriate to the Secretary-General for transmission to 

mbers; 


The General Assembly furthermore, 

Mindful of the fact that at the end of the present hostilities the task of rehabilitating 
the Korean economy will be of great magnitude, 

3. Requests the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the specialized 
agencies, to develop plans for relief and rehabilitation on the termination of hostilities and 
to report to the neral Assembly within three weeks of the adoption of the present 
resolution by the General Assembly; 

4. Also recommends the Economic and Social Council to cngetine the study of long- 
term measures to promote the economic development and social progress of Korea, and 
meanwhile to draw the attention of the authorities which decide requests for technical 
assistance to the urgent and special necessity of affording such assistance to Korea; 

5. Expresses its appreciation of the services rendered by the members of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea in the performance of their important and difficult task; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the Commission with adequate staff 
and facilities, including technical advisers as required; and authorizes the Secretary-General 
to pay the expenses and per diem of a representative and alternate from each of the 
States members of the Commission. 
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points there was complete unanimity 
in the Assembly. Both points were 
mentioned in almost identical lan- 
guage in both the eight-power and 
the five-power draft resolutions. 
Therefore, the declaration of these 
two objectives could be made with 
the assent of all the Members—or, 
at least, without the dissent of any. 


Having done this, and before the 
United Nations forces advanced fur- 
ther, the Assembly should call upon 
the North Korean forces to cease 
hostilities by a certain specified date. 
In the face of a declaration of ob- 
jectives made by all here—the North 
Korean forces would, in their pres- 
ent military situation, have every in- 
ducement to comply. If they did the 
Assembly could then go on with 
the implementation of the declared 
objectives. If they did not comply, 
it could review the situation and de- 
cide upon some other course. In 
this way, the chances of prolongation 
or extension of the conflict would be 
minimized and the objectives could 
be achieved with the last possible 
friction or discord. 


Need for Generosity 


In the First Committee, India 
proposed the appointment of a sub- 
committee for co-ordinating, as far 
as possible, the various proposals and 
suggestions regarding the future of 
Korea, Such a sub-committee might, 
for example, have considered the 
proposal in the five-power draft reso- 
lution, that when Korea was unified, 
its admission to the United Nations 
should be considered. This was actu- 
aliy adopted by the First Committee 
by 18 votes to 10, with 31 absten- 
tions. But it did not appear in the 
eight-power draft resolution. The 
proposal was long the lines of simi- 
lar proposals adopted in the case of 
Indonesia and Libya. It was ob- 
viously a useful idea which, suitably 
worded, might have been woven into 
the draft resolution. It was now 
lost unless retrieved by a last-minute 
amendment. This was only one ex- 
ample and it should suffice to prove 
that the sub-committee might have 
served a useful purpose. 

There was a school of opinion, Sir 
B. N. Rau continued, that generosity 
to a defeated army was at best an 
act of faith, and was often apt to turn 
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out to be downright foolishness. But 
to look soberly at the facts, no one 
advocated that the United Nations 
forces were to occupy Korea for all 
time, or even for a long time. Once 
stable unification had been achieved, 
they were to withdraw. When they 
did withdraw, the Koreans would 
be left to manage their own affairs. 
The Assembly should make sure that 
when that time came—and it might 
come soon—the Koreans would re- 
member with gratitude the United 
Nations and the countries in the 
present action. Care should be taken 
that military operations did not last 
a day longer than necessary, that the 
conflict was kept within the narrow- 
est bounds possible, that there was 
no avoidable loss of life or property, 
and no bitter memories. “It had 
been said,” Sir B. N. Rau concluded, 
“that the empires of the future are 
the empires of the mind, and every- 
thing possible should be done to win 





the hearts and minds of the Korean 
people whether of the North or of 
the South.” 


The eight-power resolution was 
then put to vote and adopted by 47 
in favor and 5 against (Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.), 
with 7 abstentions (Egypt, India, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ye- 
men, and Yugoslavia). Indonesia did 
not participate in the vote. 


The Assembly rejected the five- 
power resolution paragraph by para- 
graph. By a vote of 5 in favor and 
52 against, with 3 abstentions, it 
failed to adopt a Soviet proposal to 
have the Assembly call upon the 
United States to cease its “barbarous 
bombing” in Korea. The Soviet pro- 
posal to disband the United Nations 
Commission on Korea was also re- 
jected, the vote being 5 in favor and 
55 against. 





Korean Relief Measures 


Considered and Adopted 


ITH the military phase of Unit- 

ed Nations action to enforce 
the peace in Korea nearing a suc- 
cessful conclusion, work proceeded 
rapidly on plans and programs for 
relief, rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion in that devastated country. The 
new United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, consisting of seven members 
—Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Turkey, 
and Thailand — was established by 
the General Assembly on October 
7. Among its other duties, it is to 
exercise such responsibilities for 
Korean relief and rehabilitation as 
the Assembly may determine in the 
light of recommendations by the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
Assembly expressed its appreciation 
of the work done by the United 
Nations Commission on Korea in an 
“important and difficult” task and 
directed that the new Commission 
proceed to Korea and begin its work 
there as soon as possible. Pending 
its arrival, the governments repre- 


sented on the Commission were to 
form an Interim Committee com- 
posed of their representatives meet- 
ing at United Nations Headquarters 
to consult with and advise the Uni- 
fied Command in the light of the 
Assembly’s recommendations. (See 
page 453.) 

Recognizing that rehabilitation 
would be a task of great magnitude, 
the Assembly requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in con- 
sultation with the specialized agen- 
cies, to develop plans for relief and 
rehabilitation on the cessation of 
hostilities and to report within three 
weeks. It also recommended that 
the Council expedite studies of long- 
term measures for the economic de- 
velopment and social progress of 
Korea. Meantime, the Council should 
draw the attention of those author- 
ities deciding requests for technical 
assistance to the “urgent and spe- 
cial” necessity of affording such as- 
sistance to Korea. 

“The United Nations has in the 
past few months taken a series of 
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historic actions on Korea, culmin- 
ating in the decision adopted today,” 
said Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
after the Assembly adopted its reso- 
lution. “Let us hope that there will 
now soon be an end of bloodshed 
and that the United Nations can con- 
centrate its main attention upon ar- 
riving at a permanently peaceful 
solution in Korea. It will be neces- 
sary for the United Nations to use 
every peaceful means within the 
power of the Organization — politi- 
cal and economic — to heal the 
wounds, reduce the hatreds, and al- 
leviate the suffering and misery left 
by the conflict. We must all — all 
Members and all organizations — 
make the most vigorous efforts to 
prepare for the next stage... . It 
is essential that all Member nations 
bear in mind the high significance 
of this phase not only for the people 
of Korea, but for the peace and 
stability of the world.” 


Offers of Assistance 


Up to October 7, the Secretary- 
General disclosed, offers of assistance 
for relief and rehabilitation valued at 
approximately $15,000,000 had been 
received from 20 Member states, and 
substantial offers had been made by 
several of the specialized agencies. 
But the hour had come for action on 
a much greater scale. Military events 
had opened to United Nations re- 
lief action large areas of Korea in 
which devastation and distress were 
widespread. His personal represen- 
tative in Korea and other members 
of the staff, he said, were working 
in close co-operation with the Uni- 
fied Command and the Government 
of Korea in preparing estimates of 
the civilian aid requirements for 
the coming year. 

Preliminary reports from such 
cities as Seoul and Taejon made it 
clear that an immense task of re- 
lief, rehabilitation, and reconstruc- 
tion faced the United Nations. De- 
struction of housing, public build- 
ings, bridges, power plants, and stor- 
age facilities would require assist- 
ance in the form of building ma- 
terials. There would be need for coal, 
for heat and power; iron and steel 
for the reconstruction of buildings, 
highways, and bridges; electric pow- 
er equipment, coal mining equip- 
ment, and other equipment to re- 
habilitate Korean industry. It would 
be necessary to restore telephone 
and telegraph communications and 
harbor facilities. Most urgent of all 
were the mounting needs for food, 
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clothing, and blankets for civilian 
refugees. The latest estimate indi- 
cated that half of the population in 
the areas devastated by the fighting 
might require supplemental food ra- 
tions for the coming year. 

The Secretary-General expressed 
his confidence that all Members 
would respond to the great chal- 
lenge for constructive United Na- 
tions effort offered by the devastation 
in Korea, adding that he was glad 
the Assembly also intended to de- 
vote attention to the long range eco- 
nomic and social problems that had 
to be solved if a peaceful, united, 
and democratic Korea was to be 
achieved. “I would go one step fur- 
ther,” he concluded, “and express 
the hope that by this means and by 
use of other resources for construc- 
tive peace-building present in the 
Charter, the way can eventually be 
found to a lasting reconciliation ex- 
tending to all the people of Korea 
and to Korea’s neighbors on land 
and sea.” 

On October 7, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral issued a progress report on 
United Nations activities up to that 
date in providing assistance for the 
civil population. 

Immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities, as the report recalls, the 
Secretary-General sent Colonel A. 
G. Katzin to Korea as his personal 
representative. Later, to co-ordinate 
civilian relief activities with the 
South Korean Government and the 
Unified Command, he named a 
member of the staff of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, C. Hart Schaaf, as Special Ad- 
viser on Civilian Relief. On Aug- 
ust 17, Reginald H. R. Parminter 
took up his duties as Special As- 
sistant for Korean Relief in the Sec- 
retary-General’s office. 


A large part of the relief sup- 
plies and personnel so urgently need- 
ed in Korea have been provided by 
the United States Government from 
its own funds and resources, the re- 
port states, 

Surveys of food, clothing, hous- 
ing, medical, and other needs have 
been made, and the fifth report 
states that an estimate of require- 
ments for the fiscal year 1951 had 
been forwarded to the Security 
Council by the Unified Command. 
Based on the best information avail- 
able, the estimate was prepared by 
the United States Economic Co-op- 
eration Administration in conjunc- 


tion with the South Korean Gov- 
ernment and representatives of the 
United Nations and interested civil- 
ian agencies. 


Requests for civilian aid 


In September the number of refu- 
gees and displaced persons was esti- 
mated at 1,500,000. To co-ordinate 
activities, a Public Health and Wel- 
fare Section has been established as 
a Special Staff section of the United 
Nations Command under Brigadier- 
General C. F. Sams, appointed by 
General Douglas MacArthur on 
September 7. The United States 
personnel now serving in this sec- 
tion will be progressively relieved 
by United Nations personnel] re- 
cruited for the purpose. 

As of October 7, the Secretary- 
General’s report reveals, the Unified 
Command had made eight specific 
requests for civilian aid. A request 
on August 5 for medical supplies 
valued at $3,920,000 was transmit- 
ted to 34 Member governments and 
to the World Health Organization 
(WHO) and the International Refu- 
gee Organization (1RO). Substantial 
contributions to meet this need were 
made by Cuba, Israel, France, the 
Philippines, Turkey, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, and IRO; WHO offered procure- 
ment facilities. WHO and IRO met a 
request on August 5 for five public 
health teams, and the former pro- 
vided four public health and wel- 
fare specialists requested on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Other supplies requested by the 
Unified Command have included 
rice, wheat, barley, peas, beans, 
sugar, salt, powdered milk, blankets, 
tents, clothing, yarn, soap, cotton 
cloth, rubber, lumber, and cement. 
Some of these requests have been 
met in full or in part by contribu- 
tions offered by the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Denmark, Cuba, 
and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

When the Economic and Social 
Council met on October 12, it first 
heard Colonel Alfred G. Katzin, 
personal representative of the Secre- 
tary-General in Korea. The greatest 
need, he reported, was for medical 
supplies, shelter, and transport to 
move urgently needed supplies. 
Foodstuffs had a lower priority, be- 
cause United Nations forces had 
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Started their offensive in time to save 
the harvest. 

The Military Committee of Public 
Health and Welfare in General Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters was working 
closely with the South Korean of- 
ficials, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and United Nations 
personnel, Colonel Katzin reported. 
United Nations relief policy was to 
place as much responsibility as pos- 
sible in the hands of the Korean au- 
thorities. The Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, Colonel Katzin urged, should 
be given the widest possible powers. 
It was inadvisable to build up a large 
staff at this time, he added, and the 
experience of the United States Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, 
which had been working in Korea 
for three years, should be utilized. 
Long-range ECA plans, heretofore 
concerned with South Korea, would 
need to be revised to take in North 
Korean possibilities. 


Three Draft Resolutions 


The representative of Australia, 
Dr. E. R. Walker, submitted three 
draft resolutions, and on October 16 
the Council adopted the first of these 
by a vote of 15 in favor and none 
against, with 3 abstentions, The 
resolution called for the appointment 
of a temporary Committee of seven 
members of the Council to examine 
all available material on probable 
needs and to report to the Council 
on the scale of the program required 
for such period as might be appro- 
priate, together with an estimate of 
the cost. The Secretary-General and 
heads of appropriate specialized 
agencies were requested to provide 
the Committee with expert advice 
and assistance, and the Committee 
was authorized to obtain the advice 
and assistance of such other persons 
and authorities as it considered desir- 
able. 

The seven - member temporary 
Committee was to include those that 
were members of both the Council 
and the new Korean Commission— 
Australia, Pakistan, and Chile. The 
choice of the additional members 
was left to the President of the 
Council, who named Belgium, India, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 
When the Soviet representative stat- 
ed that he could not accept the nom- 
ination, Denmark was named. The 
President’s nominations were approv- 
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Offers of Assistance Not 
Specifically Requested by 
the Unified Command 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 
Denmark—medical supplies (July 5) 
Ecuador—medical substances (August 1) 
Iceland—cod liver oil (September 14) 


Israel—medical supplies (August 10) 


Philippines—medical supplies and soap (July 
7); vaccines (September 7) 


Turkey—vaccines and antitoxin (August 29) 
UNICEF—medical supplies (September 28) 
IRO—medical supplies (August 13) 


FOODSTUFFS 


Nicaragua—general offer (July 5) 

Pakistan—wheat (August 29) 

Philippines—rice, copra, and coconut oil 
(July 7) 

Thailand—rice (June 30) 

FAO—general offer of assistance (August 2) 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
saan Ethiopian dollars (August 


ieonse-SNeee United States dollars (July 
) 


Uruguay—2,000,000 United States dollars 
(September 14) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
El Salvador—economic assistance (August 15) 
Liberia—natural rubber (July 17) 
Nicaragua—natural rubber (July 15) 
Venezuela—economic assistance (July 26) 
FAO—proposals for long-range planning 

(August 18) 

IRO—various items (August 13) 


UNESCO-—proposals for assistance in the 
educational, scientific, and cultural field 
(August 28) 


Non-governmental 
organizations: 


Co-operative for American Remittances to 
Europe (CARE)—general offer of assistance 
(August 1); various items (September 21) 


Church World Service—various items (Sep- 
tember 25) 
War Relief Services—clothing (September 21) 


ed by a vote of 15 in favor and none 
against, with 3 abstentions (Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and the U.S.S.R.). 


A Soviet proposal to include rep- 
resentatives of North and South 
Korea in the membership of the 
temporary Committee was not ac- 
cepted, the vote being 3 in favor 
and 14 against, with 1 abstention 
(India). A Chilean proposal to in- 
vite the representative of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to express his views to 
the Committee was rejected by a 
vote of 1 in favor and 4 against, 
with 13 abstentions. A number of 
representatives felt it was unneces- 
sary to give specific instructions to 
the Committee, which should be free 
to establish its own method of work. 





When the Committee met on Oc- 
tober 18 under the Chairmanship of 
Hernan Santa Cruz, it was informed 
by Reginald H. R. Parminter, Spe- 
cial Adviser to the Secretary-General 
on Korean Affairs, that the Unified 
Command had asked for relief sup- 
plies totalling $36,060,500 and that 
additional requests were coming in. 
Member states had so far offered 
supplies and cash totalling more than 
$12,000,000, and offers totalling 
some $5,000,000 were believed to be 
on the way. After a brief discus- 
sion, the Committee decided to pre- 
pare a program to extend through 


Estimate of Cost 


Isador Lubin, of the United States, 
then put the cost of relief up to 
June 1951 at $200,000,000, a ten- 
tative and informal estimate. The 
figure, he added, had been pre- 
pared before the Inchon landing and 
only on the basis of South Korea. 
Later, at a closed session on Octo- 
ber 23, the Committee discussed 
figures prepared by the Secretariat 
and the Unified Command. 

The Council’s Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations (China, 
France, Pakistan, Peru, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the 
U.S.S.R.) heard statements by repre- 
sentatives of such organizations on 
October 13 and 23. Spokesmen of 
the following organizations ex- 
pressed their desire to aid—the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the International 
Committee of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, the International 
Union for Child Welfare, the World 
Alliance of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the Friends’ World 
Committee for Consultation, the Co- 
ordinating Board of Jewish Organi- 
zations, the International Union of 
Catholic Women’s Leagues, the In- 
ternational Council of Women, the 
World Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Catholic Interna- 
tional Union for Social Service, and 
the International League of the 
Rights of Man. 


Among other points, these repre- 
sentatives stressed that the trade 
unions with some 800,000 South Ko- 
rean members should not be forgot- 
ten in the work of rehabilitation; 
that the identity of agencies  co- 
operating in relief should be pre- 
served in order to secure maximum 
benefit from their experience and to 
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encourage contributions; that relief 
workers should come largely from 
the Orient; that relief should be ad- 
ministered without discrimination; 
that responsibility for the protection 
of human rights should be placed 
not only on United Nations bodies 
supervising economic reconstruction 
and social progress in Korea, but 
upon the Government of Korea it- 
self; that relief for Korea deserved 


top priority not only because of the 
urgent needs of the country, but 
because it provided a pattern for 
future United Nations action else- 
where; and that every effort should 
be made to ensure the protection of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms in Korea, with special atten- 
tion to the question of equality of 
rights for both sexes and to that of 
freedom of information. 





Economie and Social Council 
Discusses Korean Relief Policy 


HILE its Committees were 

dealing with these aspects, 
the Council itself debated a state- 
ment of general policy on Korean 
relief and rehabilitation. Discussion 
centred on an Australian draft reso- 
lution and two Soviet amendments. 
Explaining the Australian proposal, 
Dr. E. R. Walker said that three 
principles should guide the work of 
relief and rehabilitation. First, the 
United Nations Commission should 
have a direct interest in the work, 
for rehabilitation was bound to be 
intertwined with the political task. 
Second, the Commission was not to 
assume direct responsibility for ad- 
ministering relief and rehabilitation. 
Third, the countries making the 
main contributions should be able 
to exert some influence on the work. 


Australian Proposals 


In particular, the United Nations 
should provide relief and rehabilita- 
tion supplies, transport, and services 
to assist the Korean people to re- 
lieve the sufferings and to repair 
the devastation caused by aggression, 
and to lay the necessary economic 
foundations for the political unifica- 
tion and independence of the coun- 
try. The program should be a sup- 
plement to the general recovery ef- 
fort to be undertaken by the people 
of Korea out of their own resources. 
First priority should be given to pro- 
vision of the basic necessities of life 
and to measures to prevent epi- 
demics. Second highest priority 
should be given to projects which 
would yield early results in the in- 
digenous production of basic neces- 
sities, including the reconstruction 
of transport and power facilities. 
Subject to adequate control of dis- 
tribution, the best use should be 
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made of normal agencies of distribu- 
tion, to the particular ends of com- 
bating inflation and restoring normal 
economic activity. Authorities in 
Korea should ensure that, in so far 
as distribution was done through 
private trade, remuneration earned 
by private traders should be no more 
than was fair and reasonable. 

Distribution should be so con- 
ducted that all classes of the popula- 
tion should receive their equitable 
shares of essential commodities with- 
out discrimination as to race, creed, 
or political belief. 

Import and other taxes should not 
be imposed on relief and rehabilita- 
tion supplies. Personnel of the 
United Nations should have free- 
dom to supervise the distribution of 
relief and rehabilitation supplies. All 
authorities in Korea and the Secre- 
tary-General should use their best 
efforts to inform the people of Korea 
of the sources of the contributions 
of funds, supplies, and services. 

The first Soviet amendment em- 
phasized that assistance should not 
serve as a means for foreign eco- 
nomic and political interference in 
the internal affairs of Korea and 
should not be subject to any politi- 
cal conditions; also, that representa- 
tives of the Korean people should 
participate in the determination of 
the needs and in drawing up plans 
and statements. 

The second Soviet amendement 
proposed that the authorities in 
Korea should take the necessary 
measures to distribute supplies 
through Red Cross agencies, through 
state, co-operative, and other social 
organizations, and through private 
trade. At the same time, measures 
should be taken to ensure that profit 
from the sale of supplies was kept 
to the minimum. 


Provisional Civil 
Administration 
Plans for Korea 


HE Interim Committee on Ko- 

rea met for the first time on 
October 10, elected General Carlos 
P. Romulo, of the Philippines, as 
Chairman and Ambassador Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, as Vice-Chair- 
man, and proceeded to deal with 
several urgent questions. 

Established simultaneously with 
the new United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea, the Interim Com- 
mittee is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Member states on 
the Commission. Its task is to “con- 
sult with and advise the United 
Nations Unified Command” until 
the new Commission assumes its 
duties in Korea. 

The setting up of these bodies 
superseded the old United Nations 
Commission on Korea (UNCOK), 
but it was considered desirable to 
maintain contact and receive reports 
from Korea until the new Commis- 
sion takes over. 


The Interim Committee therefore 
adopted a resolution on October 13 
requesting “members of the former 
United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea who are in a position to do so, 
to remain in Korea until the arrival 
of the new Commission and observe 
and report to the Interim Commit- 
tee, as may be required, on devel- 
opments which concern the General 
Assembly’s objective of restoring 
peace and _ stability throughout 
Korea.” 


At the Committee’s second meet- 
ing, James Plimsoll, Australia’s rep- 
resentative, submitted an important 
draft resolution on the civil admin- 
istration of those parts of Korea 
which had not been recognized by 
the United Nations as being under 
the effective control of the Republic 
of Korea at the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. After some discussion, the 
Committee adopted a resolution, on 
October 12, which was cabled to the 
Unified Command. The text re- 
called “that the Government of the 
Republic of Korea has been recog- 
nized by the United Nations as a 
lawful government having effective 
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control over that part of Korea 
where the United Nations Tempor- 
ary Commission on Korea was able 
to observe and consult, and that 
there is consequently no government 
that is recognized by the United 
Nations as having legal and effective 
control over other parts of Korea.” 

It then advised the Unified Com- 
mand “to assume provisionally all 
responsibilities for the government 
and civil administration of those 
parts of Korea which had not been 
recognized by the United Nations 
as being under the effective control 
of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea at the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, and which may now come 
under occupation by United Nations 
forces, pending consideration by the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea of the administration of these 
territories.” 

It recommended that “the Unified 
Command take immediate steps to 
associate with all authorities estab- 
lished for civilian administration in 
accordance with the present resolu- 
tion, officers from the several forces 





IRO’s Operations 
Extended Six Months 


The General Council of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, dur- 
ing its sixth session in October at 
Geneva, decided to extend the oper- 
ational program of the organization 
from March 31, 1951, to September 
30, 1951. 

At that time, the Council said in 
a communication to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, “it 
is believed that the organization will 
have completed its operational task 
and utilized all its resources.” “Un- 
predicted developments” which had 
slowed down the rate of movements 
were given as the reason for the 
extension. 

1rRo’s General Council further de- 
cided to extend the resettlement serv- 
ices of the organization to refugees 
who, as a result of the dateline of 
October 15, 1949, previously set, 
had been deprived so far of such 
services. Thus, refugees who arrived 
before October 1, 1950, in IRO areas 
of operation in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East and for whom resettlement 
opportunity will be available, will be 
entitled to be considered for resettle- 
ment assistance on the understanding 
that this will not prejudice the posi- 
tion of refugees registered before 
October 15, 1949. 
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of Members of the United Nations 
serving under the Unified Command 
in Korea.” 

Finally the resolution invited the 
Unified Command “to keep the In- 
terim Committee informed of the 
steps taken in response to this res- 
olution, pending the arrival of the 
Commission in Korea.” 

The Committee, during the course 
of six meetings held through October 
19, heard statements by Colonel 
Alfred Katzin, personal representa- 
tive of the Secretary-General in Ko- 
rea, on the immediate and long-term 
relief and rehabilitation needs and 
by John Ross (United States) who 
outlined the tentative plan for occu- 
pation responsibilities of the Unified 
Command. Mr. Ross quoted from 
a speech by President Truman de- 
claring that the United States had 
“absolutely no interest in obtaining 
any special position in Korea” nor 
did the United States wish to “retain 
bases or other military installations 
in that country.” The intention of 
the United States was to return its 
forces to their other duties “at the 
earliest moment consistent with the 
fulfillment” of the obligations of the 
United States as a Member of the 
United Nations. 


Korean Statement 


Colonel B. C. Limb, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea, made a statement to the 
Committee at its meeting on October 
17. After expressing Korea’s grati- 
tude to the United Nations, Col. 
Limb said that unification “ought to 
be effected with the full consulta- 
tions with, and co-operation of, the 
Government of the Republic of Ko- 
rea.” A sovereign Korean govern- 
ment recognized by a majority of 
the United Nations existed, Col. 
Limb said, and this Government 
should not suffer any diminution of 
its prestige. The Korean Govern- 
ment was not in favor of a nullifica- 
tion of the 1950 elections in South 
Korea, “observed and certified as 
fair and free by UNCOK” but it ex- 
pected that as soon as conditions 
permit, there should be a free elec- 
tion in Northern Korea. The Ko- 
rean Government expected to be 
“fully consulted” in all matters per- 
taining to the elections in Northern 
Korea. In conclusion, he said that 
the Korean Government would fully 
co-operate with the new United Na- 
tions Commission in the efforts to 
find a speedy solution of the prob- 
lem of re-unification. 





Security Council 
‘Unable to Agree’ 
On Secretary-General 


Since the five-year term of office 
of Trygve Lie as Secretary-General 
expires on February 2, 1951, the 
appointment of a Secretary-General 
is on the agenda of this fifth session 
of the General Assembly. 

The Charter provides that the Sec- 
retary-General “shall be appointed 
by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council.” The vote in the Assembly 
is by a simple majority. In the Coun- 
cil, the concurring votes of the per- 
manent members are required. 

Before Mr. Lie was chosen in 
1946, the Assembly resolved that 
the first Secretary-General be ap- 
pointed for five years, and that the 
appointment be open at the end of 
that period for a further five-year 
term. 

The Security Council met in pri- 
vate on October 9, 12, 18, 20, 21, 
and 25 and considered the question 
of the recommendation regarding the 
Secretary-General. 

After the meeting on October 12, 
the Council’s President wrote to the 
President of the Assembly that the 
Council was unable to reach agree- 
ment. 

However, the Council again con- 
sidered the question on October 18, 
20, and 21, when it was announced 
that, after an exchange of views 
among the members, the Council re- 
quested its five permanent members 
to hold private consultations and 
report the result to the Council not 
later than October 24. After a fur- 
ther closed meeting on October 25, 
the President of the Council wrote 
again to the President of the Assem- 
bly that the Council remained “un- 
able to agree on a recommendation.” 
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Committee Approves Program 


To Speed Libyan Independence 


ROPOSALS designed to speed 

the creation of an independent 
and sovereign state in the former 
Italian colony of Libya were adopted 
by the General Assembly’s Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on October 19. 
The Committee approved by a vote 
of 53 in favor, 1 against (France), 
and 5 abstentions, a compromise 
resolution drawn up by thirteen states 
which combined salient points of two 
separate draft proposals presented 
during a ten-day debate. 

The six main provisions of the 
resolution (see box on page 458 
for full text) are as follows: 

1. A National Assembly, duly rep- 
resentative of the inhabitants of 
Libya, will be convened as soon as 
possible, and in any case before 
January 1, 1951. 

2. This Assembly will establish a 
provisional government of Libya as 
soon as possible, with April 1, 1951, 
as the target date. - 

3. Authority will be progressively 
transferred to the provisional gov- 
ernment by the administering powers, 
so that by January 1, 1952, all such 
powers will have been transferred to 
the Libya Government. 

4. The United Nations Commis- 
sioner, aided and guided by the ad- 
vice of the members of the Council 
for Libya, will proceed immediately 
to draw up a program for the trans- 
fer of authority in co-operation with 
the administering powers. 

5. The Economic and _ Social 
Council, the specialized agencies, and 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations are urged to extend to Libya 
such technical and financial assist- 
ance as it may request in order to 
establish a sound basis for economic 
and social progress. 

6. The Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion is reaffirmed that, upon its estab- 
lishment as an independent state, 
Libya will be admitted to the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 
4 of the Charter. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal Rejected 


A Soviet proposal, calling for a 
unitary Libyan state, withdrawal of 
foreign troops, and the closing down 
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Libya is to have its own 
provisional government by 
April 1, 1951. This was the 
target date set by the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee in 
endorsing a program to 
speed the creation of an in- 
dependent Libyan state. 


of military bases in Libya within 
three months, was rejected by 13 
votes in favor, 38 against; and 7 
abstentions. 

The Committee’s action was taken 
after consideration of the reports of 
the United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, and of the two administering 
powers, Britain and France, The de- 
bate, at times critical of progress to- 
ward independence, was based on im- 
plementation of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution last November, which 
resolved that Libya should achieve in- 
dependence not later than January 1, 
1952. The same resolution appointed 
a United Nations Commissioner to 
assist the Libyan people to draw up 
a constitution and establish an inde- 


pendent government, and also pro- 
vided for a Libya council of ten. 


Other Proposals 


In addition to the Soviet draft, 
three other proposals were considered 
by the Committee. A joint proposal 
by Canada, Chile, Ecuador, and 
Greece recommended that the admin- 
istering powers press forward with 
the formation of governmental in- 
stitutions for Libya, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Libyan people, 
setting January 1, 1952, as the target 
date. 

Another joint draft, submitted by 
Egypt, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen, went farther. It recom- 
mended that the Libyan National 
Assembly should be convened as 
soon as possible, in any case not later 
than January 1, 1951, and that a 
provisional government should be set 


(Continued on page 458.) 


The people of Benghazi carry banners and 
signs to welcome a visit of the Council for 
Libya. 
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discussion on polling day at Tobruk, seaport town in Cyrenaica. 
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(Below): Crowds demonstrating in Benghazi, capital of Cyrenaica, on 
the arrival of the United Nations Commission. 








Libyan Independence 


(Continued from page 455.) 


up as soon as possible and certainly 
not later than March 1, 1951. All 
authority at present exercised by the 
administering powers should be 
transferred to this government by 
the specified date. 

A third proposal, submitted by the 
United Kingdom, concerned the eco- 
nomic and financial aspects of the 
Italian Peace Treaty regarding Libya. 
A special sub-committee was set up 
to examine this in detail. 

Taking up the Libyan question on 
October 9, the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee decided to permit an 
Italian delegation to participate in its 
deliberations. After some discussion 
it was agreed that the Chairman of 
the Council for Libya, M. K. Selim 
Bey, of Egypt, should also take part. 
Eleven members, including the ad- 
ministering powers in Libya, voted 
against this decision, which was car- 
ried by 33 votes with 10 abstentions. 
Mr. Selim informed the Committee 
that the Council for Libya had de- 
putized him to appear before the 
General Assembly during its review 
of the Libyan question. 


Commissioner's Report 


At the outset of its debate the 
Committee heard a statement by 
Adrian Pelt, United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya, augmenting some 
of the points made in his report to 
the General Assembly (see page 
465.) Mr. Pelt emphasized that the 
people of Libya had shown an in- 
creasing consciousness of their re- 
sponsibilities and a keen desire to 
establish an independent and unified 
state. To achieve this it would prob- 
ably be necessary to combine the 
concept of a unitary state with that 
of a federal organization, adapted 
to the political, geographical, and 
historical conditions of the country. 
The concept of an _ independent, 
unitary, and Moslem state was now 
gaining more and more adherents, 
said Mr. Pelt. 

The Preparatory Committee of 21 
representatives of the three Libyan 
regions was at present meeting in 
Tripoli, preparing a plan for con- 
vening the National Assembly for 
the territory. Although faced with 
fundamental political problems, he 
was convinced that the Committee 
would successfully complete its task, 
perhaps even before the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee closed its delib- 
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RESOLUTION ON LIBYA 


The full text of the Ad Hoc Political Committee's resolution on Libya read as follows: 
The General Assembly, 

Having resolved in its resolution 289 (IV) of 21 November 1949, that Libya shall be con- 
stituted a united independent and sovereign State, 

Having noted the reports of the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, prepared in con- 
sultation with the Council for Libya, and of the Administering Powers, submitted in accord- 
ance with General Assembly resolution 289 (IV), as well as the statements of the United 
Nations Commissioner and the representatives of the Council for Libya, 

Having noted in particular the confidence expressed by the Commissioner that the aim of 
the General Assembly, namely, that Libya should become an independent and sovereign State, 
will be attained within the time-limit prescribed, with the increasing co-operation of the Ad- 
ministering Powers with the United Nations Commissioner and the mutual co-ordination of 
their activities toward that end, 

Having noted the statements in the above-mentioned report of the Commissioner regard- 
ing the needs of Libya for technical and financial assistance both before and after independ- 
ence, if so requested by the Government of Libya, 

1. Expresses confidence that the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, aided and guided 
by the advice of the members of the Council for Libya, will take the necessary steps to dis- 
charge his functions toward the achievement of the independence and unity of Libya pursuant 
to that resolution; 

2. Calls upon the authorities concerned to take cil steps necessary to ensure the early, 
full and effective implementation of the above-mentioned resolution of 21 November 1949 and 
particularly the realization of the unity of Libya and the transfer of power to an independ- 


ent Libyan Government; and, further 
3. Recommends 


(a) That a National Assembly duly representative of the inhabitants of Libya 
shall be convened as early as possible, and in any case before 1 January 1951; 

(b) That this National Assembly shall establish a Provisional Government of Libya 
as early as possible, bearing in mind 1 April 1951 as the target date; 

(c) That powers shall be progressively transferred to the Provisional Government 
by the Administering Powers in a manner which will ensure that by 1 January 1952, 
all powers at present exercised by the Administering Powers shall have been trans- 
ferred to the duly constituted Libyan Government; 

(d) That the United Nations Commissioner aided and guided by the advice of 
the members of the Council for Libya shall proceed immediately to draw up a pro- 
gram in co-operation with the Administering Powers for the transfer of power as 


provided in clause (c) above; 


4. Urges the Economic and Social Council and the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions and the Secretary-General of the United Nations to extend to Libya such technical and 
financial assistance as it may request in order to establish a sound basis for economic and 


social progress. 


5. Reaffirms its recommendation that, upon its establishment as an independent State, 
Libya be admitted to the United Nations in accordance with Article 4 of the Charter. 


erations. It was therefore likely that 
the Libyan Assembly would meet 
before the end of the year. One of 
the many problems it would have to 
resolve was the question of minori- 
ties, of which that of the Italian 
community was an especially delicate 
one. Experience seemed to indicate 
that it would be easier to find a solu- 
tion if the minority problem were 
removed from its political context. 
That was why he had suggested the 
possibility of negotiations, under the 
auspices of the Commissioner, be- 
tween a delegation of the minorities 
and a committee appointed by the 
National Assembly. 

It was encouraging to find that 
many leading political figures in 
Libya had signified their intention of 
inserting in the Constitution a bill of 
rights patterned after the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

The establishment of a sound and 
viable Libya would be a prolonged 
process, requiring constructive assist- 
ance from the United Nations, Mr. 
Pelt stressed, and responsibility to- 
ward the territory would not be dis- 
charged simply by granting political 


and technical assistance. Financial 
aid would also be required, but he 
considered it premature to discuss the 
form this assistance should take. So 
far as possible, however, it should 
not represent a direct charge on the 
United Nations budget. With regard 
to technical assistance, Mr. Pelt said 
one very important problem re- 
mained unsolved—that of the eco- 
nomic and financial provisions of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy with respect 
to the nation’s former colonies. The 
settlement of that question had been 
unavoidably delayed by the legal and 
practical difficulties involved which, 
in turn, had given rise to serious 
economic problems. The status of 
very large amounts was still “in sus- 
pense,” the administering powers 
continuing to treat it as ex-enemy 
property. This complicated mattter 
was Closely linked with the question 
of war damage. Those problems 
would have to be decided by the 
General Assembly. 


In conclusion, Mr. Pelt called for 
continued United Nations assistance 
to Libya in order to help it set up 
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the necessary educational services, an 
administrative, financial, and mone- 
tary administration, and a healthy 
economy. 


“A Unique Document” 


A warm tribute to the United Na- 
tions Commissioner and his staff was 
paid by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, who described the 
Commissioner’s report as “a unique 
document.” The conditions under 
which Libya’s evolution toward in- 
dependence was taking place were 
unprecedented. Two administering 
powers, administering three dif- 
ferent territories, were co-operating 
with the United Nations. The story 
of their efforts would serve as a 
model for the advance of peoples to- 
ward independence. Certain diffi- 
culties inevitably arose, but Sir Glad- 
wyn stressed that relations between 
the administering powers and the 
United Nations Commissioner had 
always been excellent. Even on dif- 
fering points of view it had always 
been possible to reach a reasonable 
solution. 

Turning to the United Kingdom’s 
report on its administration in Tri- 
politania and Cyrenaica, Sir Glad- 
wyn said this gave a general survey 
of the efforts to solve the difficult 
administrative problems facing the 
future government of Libya. Most 
important of these was the fact that 
only a few Libyans knew anything 
about public administration. Further- 
more, the standard of general educa- 
tion was so low that it was difficult 
to find Libyans capable of filling the 
thousands of necessary governmental 
posts, and there was almost no tech- 
nical education. 


Economic Situation 


Sir Gladwyn also drew attention 
to Libya’s economic future. None 
of the three regions comprising the 
country could be self-sufficient. The 
administering powers had _ been 
obliged to make up the budgetary 
deficits of the regions for which they 
were responsible. His Government 
consequently thought it desirable to 
afford international aid to the future 
state of Libya, probably over several 
years. The United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, he noted, had 
approved most of the recommenda- 
tions made by a preparatory survey 
mission to the territory and the 
United States had made a generous 
offer of aid under the “Point Four” 
program. 
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Many complicated economic prob- 
lems, Sir Gladwyn said, arose from 
the Italian Peace Treaty. There were, 
for instance, the many claims over 
different kinds of ex-enemy property. 
Libya was unable to shoulder any 
share of the Italian public debt and 
some arrangements would have to be 
made in this respect. For various 
reasons it had not been possible to 
finish examining the question of pro- 
visions concerning property formerly 
belonging to the Italian state, or that 
of “parastatal property and under- 
takings.” The position of Italian in- 
terests in the territories was as fol- 
lows: there were, on the one hand, 
certain rights inherent in the owner- 
ship of state or parastatal property; 
on the other hand, there were liabili- 
ties arising from the Italian public 
debt, some local contractual engage- 
ments entered into between the 
Italian metropolitan and local gov- 
ernments, and, finally private prop- 
erty. 

The United Kingdom Government 
had concluded that the most prac- 
tical solution was for the General 
Assembly to appoint a special tri- 
bunal of arbitration to examine these 
questions on the spot and make rec- 
ommendations. The Assembly might 
give the proposed tribunal instruc- 
tions in the form of general prin- 
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ciples. Otherwise, aside from the 
general principles of international law 
and procedure, the tribunal might be 
guided by provisions similar to those 
already governing the Peace Treaty 
with Italy as regards the disposal of 
property in former Italian territories. 


United Kingdom Proposal 


In order that all uncertainty about 
property rights in Libya might be 
dispelled as soon as possible, Sir 
Gladwyn submitted a draft resolu- 
tion on the economic and financial 
provisions to be applied to the terri- 
tory. 

This draft detailed the structure 
and functions of the proposed 
arbitral tribunal. It then stipulated 
that the Libyan state receive, without 
payment, all property which once 
belonged to the Italian state or local 
authorities under Italy, as well as 
archives and documents of adminis- 
trative or historic value, and likewise 
any undertakings, public companies 
and organizations within Libya 
which were formerly operated by 
Italy. The Italian Government would 
continue to be liable for payment 
of civil or military pensions earned 
for service under Italy by persons 
acquiring Libyan nationality. Libya 
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would be exempted from the pay- 
ment of any part of the Italian pub- 
lic debt. Italy would return to Libya 
in the shortest possible time any 
ships owned on September 3, 1943, 
by persons resident in Libya, or per- 
sons who took Libyan nationality, 
or by other United Nations nationals. 
Ships subject to a bona fide sale 
would be exempted. If Libya granted 
compensation to its nationals for loss 
or damage sustained during, or as a 
result of the Second World War, 
then it should grant no less favorable 
treatment in this respect to United 
Nations nationals. Concessions with- 
in Libyan territory which were 
granted to individuals by the Italian 
Government or former Libyan Gov- 
ernments, would be confirmed if it 
was shown that the concessionaire 
had fully carried out the terms of 
the concession. 


Italian Responsibilities 


Later in the debate Count Leon- 
ardo Vitetti, of Italy, questioned the 
legal basis of the United Kingdom’s 
proposal. Count Vitetti considered 
its legal basis to be an extension by 
analogy of Annex XIV of the Italian 
Peace Treaty, but pointed out that 
this Annex specifically provided that 
the financial and economic provisions 
in it were not be applied to the for- 
mer colonies. This problem should 
not be considered without previous 
consultation with the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The United Kingdom pro- 
posal would lead to all Italian data 
being completely ignored, which 
would be neither legal nor just. 

From the legal viewpoint, if Italy 
were denied the right to participate 
in drawing up strict provisions con- 
cerning her responsibilities in Libya, 
it would be tantamount to imposing 
upon her the indeterminate obliga- 
tion of accepting any decision which 
might be taken without her consent. 
The Assembly should first decide 
whether it was legitimate to impose 
on Italy new and quite exceptional 
burdens without its consent: a ques- 
tion of a legal principle which, 
would constitute a precedent in inter- 
national law. 

Subsequently, at its meeting on 
October 12, the Ad Hoc Committee 
set up a seven-member sub-commit- 
tee to examine the United Kingdom 
proposal. This sub-committee, com- 
prising the United Kingdom, France, 
Greece, Egypt, Belgium, Argentina 
and Poland, was to be assisted in an 
advisory capacity by the Chairman 
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of the Council for Libya, and report 
to the full Committee with its recom- 
mendations. 


Fezzan Administration 


The efforts of France, as the Ad- 
ministering Authority of the Fezzan 
region, were outlined by Maurice 
Couve de Murville. In full agree- 
ment with the United Nations Com- 
missioner, the 
French adminis- 
tration had set up 
the governmen- 
tal departments 
required and the 
people of the Fez- 
zan had been en- 
abled to give their 
views absolutely 
freely through 
their notables. 
The election of 
the Bey of the 
Fezzan had been 
followed by the appointment of po- 
litical, judicial, and administrative 
authorities, who now exercised most 
of the governmental powers under 
the Bey’s authority and the control 
of the French Resident, with the ex- 
ception of such powers as foreign af- 
fairs and defence. 

Mr. Couve de Murville stressed 
the importance of France’s efforts to 
develop the economy of the Fezzan, 
especially an adequate water supply 
and road communications. Similar 
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efforts had been made in public edu- 
cation. In the field of technical as- 
sistance UNESCO had been asked to 
grant study scholarships. 

The budgetary resources of the 
Fezzan were scanty. The deficit of 
the ordinary budget was made up by 
a capital loan from France, while the 
extraordinary budget was covered by 
advances from France, the repay- 
ment of which was problematical. 
This situation would remain un- 
changed until 1951 and immediate 
consideration must be given to the 
problem of meeting current expenses 
and continuing the program of eco- 
nomic and cultural development. 
France shared the United Kingdom 
view that Libya’s economic and 
financial problems were complicated 
by a total lack of capital and a short- 
age of trained personnel. It was 
hoped that all these problems might 
be solved with the help of the United 
Nations. 

Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, said his delegation also hoped 
that the United Nations would give 
Libya all possible technical assistance 
in the fields of public administration 
and agriculture so that the govern- 
ment might function smoothly and 
the economy be based on solid 
foundations. Despite inevitable dif- 
ferences of opinion, the plan rec- 
ommended for Libya by the Assem- 
bly was being implemented and it was 
to be hoped that the Libyan National 
Assembly would meet before the 
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year’s end to draw up the constitu- 
tion. The United States believed 
the General Assembly should note 
with approval the report of the Com- 
missioner in Libya and was convinced 
that, with the loyal assistance of all 
parties concerned, the delicate task 
ahead would be carried through 
successfully. 

Mr. Gross associated himself with 
the tributes paid by the United King- 
dom and France to the way in which 
the Commissioner had so _ far 
executed his mission. 


“A Rosy Picture” 


A different view was taken by 
Amazasp A. Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R., who claimed that events 
in Libya showed there were forces 
at work to prevent the establish- 
ment of a free and independent 
Libyan state, in accordance with the 
General Assembly’s decision last 
year. Mr. Arutiunian contended that 
all reports so far submitted on Libya 
had one feature in common—they 
all painted a rosy picture. But the facts 
spoke for themseves. Britain and 
France were do- 
ing their utmost 
to divide Libya 
by, exploiting re- 
gional differences 
and were seeking 
to develop separ- 
ate entities by the 
creation of pup- 
pet regimes. 

In Cyrenaica 
the British had 
recognized the 
Emir Sayed el Se- 
nussi as head of a 
government with very limited pow- 
ers and wholly dependent upon 
the British authorities. Cyrenai- 
can troops were being raised under 
the command of British officers, 
along the lines of the Arab Legion 
in Jordan. Protests made by Libyan 
associations, even when addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, had produced no effect. The 
United Nations Commissioner him- 
self was quite satisfied with the ex- 
planation given him by Sayed el 
Senussi and had done nothing to stop 
the formation of this army. A simi- 
lar policy was being followed in the 
Fezzan where the French had pro- 
claimed Ahmed Bey Seif el Nasr as 
head of the territory. French action 
in the Fezzan amounted to de facto 
annexation of a part of Libya, where 
the main “pretenders” appeared to 
be Britain, the United States, France, 
and Italy. 
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A LARGE CROWD WATCHES the arrival at Benghazi of the Council for Libya. The ten-mem- 
ber Council has now visited all three provinces in Libya—Cyrenaica, the Fezzan and Tripolitania. 


Analyzing events in Libya during 
the past year the Soviet representa- 
tive said it appeared that the United 
Nations Commissioner had allowed 
the administering powers to act ac- 
cording to their own free will, even 
to the extent of adopting a policy 
of partitioning the territory, although 
some members of the Libyan Coun- 
cil had expressed concern at such a 
policy. The Commissioner’s report 
indicated quite frankly that the 
“regional action” had been under- 
taken by the administering powers 
with the full knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Commissioner. Further- 
more, the report of the United King- 
dom indicated that constitutional de- 
velopment was being carried out in 
Tripolitania after consultation with 
the Commissioner and with his ap- 
proval. 

The Soviet delegation therefore 
concluded that the Commissioner was 
covering up the illegal actions of the 
United Kingdom and France with the 
ultimate purpose of creating an 
armed camp in Africa for the bene- 
fit of the Western powers. At present 
there were in Libya occupation 
troops, military personnel, and bases 
of three foreign powers. In addition, 
in violation of the Italian Peace 
Treaty, the United Kingdom, in Jan- 
uary 1948, had ceded the air force 
base of Mellaha to the United States 
by a unilateral and illegal treaty. 


The following other points were 
made by the Soviet representative in 
the course of his long statement: the 
Western powers would exert their 
pressure on the people and govern- 
ment of Libya in order to consolidate 
their position in the Mediterranean 
basin; Libya was to be a base to 
serve the aggressive policies of those 
powers and as a link to the oil 
regions of the Near East; it was to be 
used to keep down the national 
aspirations of other colonial peoples 
in Africa and as a training base for 
the forces of the Atlantic Pact. 


The maintenance in Libya of for- 
eign troops and bases was contrary 
both to the interests of Libya and 
to the principles of the United Na- 
tions. The territory could only be 
developed as an independent state 
if all foreign military personnel and 
bases were withdrawn. That was the 
purpose of the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion. 

Emphatic support for the Soviet 
draft came from the representa- 
tives of other Eastern European states 
who described the proposal as “the 
only positive solution for the future 
of Libya.” The British and French 
colonizers were now strengthening 
their position in Libya, using the old 
motto of “divide and rule,” said 
Stanislaw Krajewski, of Poland. Be- 
hind their machinations was the 
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United States whose main interest in 
Libya was the strategic bases trans- 
ferred to it by the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Krajewski quoted press reports 
to the effect that the Mellaha air 
base in Libya—now known as 
Wheelus Field—had become a key 
position for the United States in 
North Africa. The strategic experts 
recognized that heavy bombers 
operating from this base could pene- 
trate deep into Russian territory. 

Recalling Poland’s stand at the last 
session of the General Assembly, Mr. 
Krajewski noted that his delegation 
had pointed to the restricted powers 
given to the Council for Libya. It 
was now clear from the Commis- 
sioner’s report that steps taken so far 
were contrary to the spirit of the 
Charter and the provisions of the As- 
sembly’s resolution on Libya. In 
Cyrenacia elections had been held 
last June to give a shadow of legality 
to the puppet regime of the Emir of 
the Senussi, while in Tripolitania 
Libyan leaders had opposed the hold- 
ing of elections under present condi- 
tions as these would not be free. A 
fait accompli had been presented in 
the Fezzan, parts of which had been 
attached to France’s North African 
colonies. Trade was being oriented 
to Tunis rather than to Tripoli. The 
Council for Libya was doing nothing 
to prevent these partition measures, 
which appeared to have the full ap- 
proval of the Commissioner in Libya. 

Similar points were made by 
Alexei Voyna, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., who said that foreigners now 
held all the important posts in Libya. 
The country had no independent 
press and human rights and freedoms 
did not exist. The Committee of 21, 
set up by the Commissioner, was an 
undemocratic institution, with equal 
representation from each of the three 
zones in Libya, despite their dif- 
ferent populations. 

Through their “political deal” the 
colonial powers wished to set up a 
token federal structure in Libya 
which would, in reality, be simply 
a clandestine maintenance of the 
colonial regimes, said Mr. Voyna. 


Eight-Nation Proposal 


During the ensuing general debate 
a majority of speakers expressed con- 
cern regarding the effective imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on Libya. They urged speedier 
progress toward Libyan unification, 
a centralization of administrative 
services, and the setting up of a 
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DECISIONS 
ON LIBYAN ASSEMBLY 


The United Nations Commission- 
er in Libya, Adrian Pelt, informed 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee on 
October 13 that he had just received 
a cable from Tripoli reporting on the 
following decisions reached by the 
Committee of 21—the body charged 
with preparing for the establishment 
of a Libyan National Assembly. 
These decisions were: (1) The num- 
ber of members of the National 
Assembly had been fixed at 60. 
(2) The principle of an equal num- 
ber of representatives for each of 
the three regions of Libya had been 
accepted; each of these regions 
would therefore have twenty repre- 
sentatives in the National Assembly. 
(3) Those twenty representatives 
would be nominated and not elected. 
(4) Non-Libyan minorities would be 
excluded from the National Assem- 
bly. 

The Committee of 21, said Mr. 
Pelt, was now discussing methods of 
appointing representatives to the 
National Assembly, and the time 
and place of meeting for it. The 
Ad Hoc Political Committee could 
therefore see that the Committee of 
21 had almost completed its work. 
































Libyan National Assembly not later 
than January 1, 1951. Most of these 
speakers endorsed the eight-power 
proposal submitted by Egypt, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen, as 
the only one offering all the neces- 
sary guarantees for the speedy imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s original 
decision. 


Representatives of the Middle 
Eastern states laid particular em- 
phasis on Libya’s geographic, cul- 
tural, and economic unity, and de- 
plored the equal representation en- 
visaged for the Libyan National As- 
sembly, despite the differences in the 
populations of the three regions in 
Libya. It was pointed out that 
Cyrenaica had a population of 300,- 
000, Tripolitania 850,000, and the 
Fezzan only 50,000; yet each pro- 
vince was to be given equal repre- 
sentation in the Libyan National As- 
sembly, according to the decision of 
the Committee of 21. Such a pro- 
cedure was contrary to common 
sense, declared Dr. Salah-el-Din, of 
Egypt, who said this would enable 
a minority to exercise a veto over 
the wishes of the majority. The ex- 





ercise of such a veto had caused 
many difficulties within the United 
Nations. The only means of unify- 
ing Libya lay in preparing for a 
National Assembly composed on the 
basis of proportional representation. 

Dr. Farid Zeineddine, of Syria, 
said the Assembly’s resolution on 
Libya was based on two fundamental 
ideas: first, the necessity of protect- 
ing the unity of Libya against any 
efforts to disrupt it; and, secondly, 
the principle that the authority ex- 
ercised by the administering powers 
should be transferred to the Libyans 
themselves. So far the resolution was 
not being implemented in a satis- 
factory manner. There were certain 
restrictions on the movement of 
goods and people; three different cur- 
rencies and administrative systems 
existed in Libya; and certain parts 
of the Fezzan had been administra- 
tively attached to Tunisia and 
Algeria. All of these tended to dis- 
member the territory. 


An Administrative Luxury 


Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, of Iraq, won- 
dered how a poor territory like Libya 
could afford the luxury of three dif- 
ferent administrations. In countries 
under foreign administration the 
population was usually split into 
three groups: government civil ser- 
vants, whose actions were guided by 
the power administering the country; 
the intelligentsia—anxious for the 
welfare and freedom of their country; 
and, lastly, the bulk of the people, 
who either followed the first group 
when the necessary pressure was ap- 
plied, or the second group when they 
became aware of its political respon- 
sibilities and the realities of the situa- 
tion. Dr. al-Jamali feared that the 
United Nations Commissioner, in his 
contacts with the Libyan popula- 
tion, had turned mainly to the first 
group. If the administering powers 
had really been prepared to co- 
operate, the difficulties which had 
arisen would disappear of their own 
accord. 

Nevertheless, the Iraqi delegation 
was gratified by the United King- 
dom’s tendency to “Libyanize” the 
territory and hoped the French Gov- 
ernment would adopt a similar posi- 
tion. The success or failure of the 
Assembly’s decision on Libya rested 
primarily with these oceianring 
powers. 

A point brought out by the repre- 
sentative of Pakistan, Tafazzul Ali, 
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concerned the citizenship law en- 
acted in Cyrenaica only a few weeks 
after the adoption of the Assembly’s 
resolution on Libya. This was not 
likely to facilitate the unification of 
the country and yet the United Na- 
tions Commissioner had accepted 
this fait accompli. Mr. Ali also 
wondered if the Commissioner had 
requested the views of the Council 
for Libya regarding the establish- 
ment of the administrative council 
in Tripolitania and the election of 
an assembly in the Fezzan. What- 
ever the reasons were for these meas- 
ures, their sole result had been to 
encourage separatist tendencies in 
Libya. It was for the Libyans alone 
to draw up their own constitution 
and determine the form of their 
future government. They must be 
given the means to do so, and this 
was the main objective of the eight- 
power resolution, declared Mr. Ali. 
It was, however, essential to place a 
time-limit for the realization of the 
draft resolution’s aims. 


Other Views 


Other speakers, supporting the 
joint draft presented by Canada, 
Chile, Ecuador, and Greece, ex- 
pressed a more optimistic note on 
progress already achieved. These 
delegations agreed that the work ac- 
complished in less than a year by 
the administering powers, in close 
co-operation with the United Nations 
Commissioner, deserved the com- 
mendation of the General Assembly. 

Canada was surprised at the atti- 
tude adopted by a number of delega- 
tions and was unable to share the 
doubts concerning the implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution on Libya, said H. Lapointe. 
With regard to accusations that the 
administering powers had failed to 
implement the provisions under 
which they were obliged to trans- 
fer their powers to the Libyan peo- 
ple, Mr. Lapointe reminded the 
Committee that paragraph 10 (a) of 
the Assembly’s resolution enjoined 
those powers to initiate immediately 
all necessary steps for the transfer of 
power to a duly constituted, inde- 
pendent government and not to effect 
any immediate transfer of power. 

Self-government was a complex 
and delicate problem for a people 
which had not, in the past, been 
given an opportunity to decide its 
own fate and which would find great 
difficulty in recruiting civil servants, 
especially in the technical field. Ac- 
cording to the reports before the 
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Committee, 78 per cent of all gov- 
ernment posts in Cyrenaica, and 65 
per cent in Libya, were occupied by 
Libyans, while in the Fezzan ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions 
were almost exclusively carried out 
by Fezzanese. Canada _ considered 
that after such a beginning the As- 
sembly had no reason to assume that 
the objectives of its resolution on 
Libya would not be fully realized 
within the stipulated period. 

This view was shared by Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, who was prepared 
to vote for any draft resolution pay- 
ing tribute to the work accomplished 
by the United Nations Commissioner, 
assisted by the Council for Libya. 
The United Nations duty was to 
help the Commissioner and the ad- 
ministering powers in their heavy 
task by giving them moral support 
and by supplying Libya with the 
technical assistance which would en- 
able it to press boldly forward to 
permanent and stable independence. 

Mr. Kyrou thought that, at first 
glance, the U.S.S.R. proposal seemed 
aimed at achieving a goal dear to the 
heart of everyone—the granting of 
early independence to Libya. Ex- 
perience showed, however, that it 
was better to study the Soviet pro- 
posals with care. It was a case of 
“le mieux est l’ennemi du bien.” The 
U.S.S.R. had criticized the United 
Nations Commissioner’s actions, de- 
picting him as “a commercial travel- 
ler for American big business.” There 
had been an attempt to undermine 
what should be the foundation of any 
real progress in Libya—namely, close 
collaboration between all the coun- 
tries. 

Although many obstacles had ham- 
pered the Commissioner, consider- 
able progress had been achieved in 
Libya, said Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil. The Assembly’s responsi- 
bility should not be to doubt the 
Commissioner’s word and intentions 
but to express confidence in him. 
That was the spirit in which the 
four-power draft resolution was 
framed. Mr. Muniz nevertheless felt 
that some of the points in the eight- 
power draft might be incorporated 
in the other joint proposal without 
hampering the work of the Com- 
missioner. The latter had now pre- 
pared the ground in Libya and his 
task was only beginning. 


Allegations Denied 


Replying to criticisms levelled at 
the administering powers’ actions, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb recalled that since the 


war the United Kingdom had man- 
aged to maintain something like a 
decent standard of living for the 
people of Libya only by serious 
financial sacrifice. The United King- 
dom had been spending something 
like $4,750,000 a year in the area 
and was only too anxious to free it- 
self from its obligations there. 

The issue was not whether Libyans 
should or should not enjoy their 
freedom — that had already been 
settled affirmatively. The real ques- 
tion was what they should do with 
their freedom, or rather how that 
great barren country, comprising 
three widely separated communities, 
could be made viable economically. 
That was the fundamental problem 
—not the form of the Libyan state. 
It was for the Libyans themselves to 
choose between a centralized and a 
federalized state. 

The United Kingdom would do its 
utmost to see that Libyans achieved 
complete and real independence by 
January 1, 1952, at the latest, despite 
the many difficulties due to lack of 
trained personnel, the considerable 
minorities, and the existence of three 
separate communities. 


No Puppet Regime 


Refuting allegations made by the 
Soviet representative, Sir Gladwyn 
said the United Kingdom had not 
tried to form Cyrenaican troops on 
the model of the Arab Legion; a 
personal bodyguard of about 100 
men had been raised to protect the 
Emir and make up for the reduced 
strength of the local police force. 
There was no puppet regime set up 
in Tripolitania; in fact, the people 
of Tripolitania had so far been un- 
able to agree upon an electoral law, 
and had been opposed to the holding 
of free and early elections. The 
Cyrenaican elections had been held 
in a regular way and there had been 
no criticism by those concerned. 

Any steps already taken toward 
federation had been on the initiative 
of the Cyrenaicans and the Fez- 
zanese; geographical conditions and 
the fear of the Fezzanese and 
Cyrenaicans of being overwhelmed 
by their neighbors probably under- 
lay their desire for federation. 

After further debate the Commit- 
tee, on October 14, adopted an 
Ecuadorian motion for a few days’ 
adjournment to allow the authors of 
the three draft resolutions to consult 
together and reach agreement if pos- 
sible on a single text for the Com- 
mittee’s consideration. A _ drafting 
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group, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Kyrou, of Greece, was appoint- 
ed for this purpose. 


Combined Proposal 


As a result of its informal talks 
this group, on October 17, presented 
a draft resolution representing a con- 
solidation of two of the three orig- 
inal drafts submitted to the Commit- 
tee. The new proposal, sponsored by 
Canada, Chile, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Le- 
banon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen, provided thai a 
National Libyan Assembly should be 
convened not later than January 1, 
1951. This Assembly should then 
establish a provisional government 
for Libya, with April 1, 1951, as the 
target date. All authority in Libya 
should be progressively transferred 
to the provisional government by the 
administering powers so that by 
January 1, 1952, all such powers 
would have been duly transferred to 
a duly constituted Libyan govern- 
ment. 

The original Soviet draft remained 
unchanged before the Committee 
which then debated the new pro- 
posal during a further two meetings. 
Although not entirely satisfactory to 
some, a majority of members spoke 
in favor of the joint draft and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the concilia- 
tory spirit displayed by its sponsors 
in merging the two texts originally 
before the Committee. 

Several representatives reiterated 
their anxiety over the presence of 
foreign military personnel in Libya, 
regarding this as a possible deter- 
rent to the attainment of the reso- 
lution’s objectives. Endorsing the 
views of other Arab delegations, 
Shaikh Ahmed Abdul Jabbar, of 
Saudi Arabia, considered that the 
progressive withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Libya as essential, in 
order that no vacuum should be left 
in the territory. He regretted that 
no such provision had been included 
in the joint draft. 

The presence of such troops in 
Libya precluded real independence 
for the country, said Dr. Zeineddine, 
of Syria, who again emphasized that 
no attempt should be made to in- 
fluence the Libyans in their choice 
of government, whether that choice 
should be unitary or otherwise. No 
way should be left open for any in- 
terference in Libyan affairs. 

Several other speakers underlined 
the importance of the minorities 
question. The Chairman of the 
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Council for Libya, M. K. Selim Bey, 
said the Arabs had not forgotten 
their sufferings under Fascist Italy, 
which accounted for their distrust 
of the Italy of today. The Italian 
minority of 45,000 would not readily 
give up their interests in Libya 
which they regarded as their home. 
Thanks to the wisdom of the Italian 
minorities’ representative on the 
Libyan Council, and the goodwill of 
some of the Arab leaders, the situa- 
tion had improved, particularly in 
Tripolitania, where the Italians had 
convinced the Arabs of their good 
faith. Much time and goodwill were 
needed, however, to solve the prob- 
lem. 

The Libyan plan was described as 
“a bold and encouraging venture” 
by Mr. Gross, of the United States. 
His Government wished to see an 
independent and stable Libya and 
would do all in its power toward that 
objective. To the Soviet charge that 
the United States wanted bases in 
Libya for aggressive aims, Mr. Gross 
commented that the actions of states 
spoke louder than words. The United 
States was content to be judged on 
its record. 

The new compromise text would 
help to promote the early liberation 
of Libya, said Dr. B. V. Keskar, of 
India. The fact that agreement on a 
time-table had been achieved was 
especially gratifying as without a 
definite date delays would certainly 
have occurred. The representative of 
India warned that the Assembly and 
all Member states must be vigilant in 
ensuring faithful execution of the 
mandate in Libya, and to prevent 
efforts by the administering powers, 
or other parties, to retain their re- 
sponsibilities or employ delaying 
tactics. 

With regard to the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal, Dr. Keskar pointed out that 
as Libya was to be a free country, 
the question of dismantling the mili- 
tary bases could be decided only by 
the people of Libya. The bases in 
question might be useful to the 
Libyans and it was for them or their 
government to determine the course 
to be followed in this respect. Since 
the first part or the Soviet Grart ap- 
peared also in the joint draft there 
was no question of disagreement. 
Although India agreed that foreign 
troops should be withdrawn, it was 
not in a position to accept certain 
parts of the Soviet draft as it stood. 

While favoring some of the pro- 
visions in the joint draft, Mr. Aru- 
tiunian felt that other points raised 
doubts and would still permit the 





administering powers to encourage 
separatist tendencies in Libya. He 
then submitted a Soviet amendment 
which would delete the following 
words from the third paragraph of 
the preamble to the joint draft: 
“With the increasing co-operation of 
the administering powers with the 
Commissioner and the mutual co-or- 
dination of their activities toward 
that end.” The Soviet delegate still 
held that his earlier proposal was 
the only real solution for the future 
of Libya. 

The U.S.S.R. amendment was sub- 
sequently rejected by 42. votes 
against, 5 in favor, with 6 absten- 
tions. Earlier, five other amendments 
submitted by Australia, Argentina, 
Pakistan, Israel, and the United 
States, were withdrawn. 


The Voting 


A paragraph by paragraph vote 
was then taken, first on the Soviet 
draft and then on the joint thirteen- 
power proposal. The first paragraph 
of the Soviet proposal, calling for a 
unitary Libyan state, was approved 
by 20 votes in favor, 18 against, with 
17 abstentions. The first part of the 
second paragraph (“that all foreign 
troops and military personnel be 
withdrawn within three months”) 
was rejected by 5 votes in favor, 38 
against, with 8 abstentions. The sec- 
ond part of the second paragraph 
(“and military bases dismantled’) 
was rejected by 5 votes in favor, 38 
against, with 15 abstentions. The 
Soviet draft as a whole was then 
defeated by 13 votes in favor, 38 
against, with 7 abstentions. 

Each paragraph of the joint draft 
resolution was then adopted by an 
overwhelming majority, only France 
voting against the draft as a whole 
which was approved by 53 votes in 
favor, one against, with 5 abstentions 
(Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R.). 

In a concluding statement, the 
United Nations Commissioner, Mr. 
Pelt, said that although he did not 
always agree with the criticisms 
levelled against him during the de- 
bate, he had found them construc- 
tive and welcome. He was confident 
that a Libyan National Assembly 
would be established and convened 
before the end of 1950, would draft 
a constitution, and determine the 
form of government for the new 
state. The Commissioner’ and 
the Council for Libya were pledged 
to assist in the attainment of that 
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objective. A delay in meeting that 
deadline should be judged in the 
light of the difficulties of the task. 
The experts provided under the tech- 
nical assistance program, approved 
by the Technical Assistance Board 
last September, would have to work 
out plans for an administration of 
the Libyan Government, a budget, 
education, health and customs de- 
partments. The chief difficulties, Mr. 
Pelt stated, were the lack of trained 
Libyan staff and the need to estab- 
lish a budget. The full co-operation 
of all parties was imperative and 
the administering powers, in par- 
ticular, must provide increased sup- 
port and co-ordination of their ef- 
forts. 


Problem of Minorities 


Turning to the highly delicate 
problem of the Libyan minorities, 
Mr. Pelt said one of the issues which 
had arisen was the differing interpre- 
tation of the word “inhabitants.” 
This different interpretation faced 
him 24 hours after his arrival in 
Tripoli and he had been confronted 
with it ever since.-The Italian ob- 
server on the Committee had asked 
him for a definition of the so-called 
“non-national minorities,” which the 
Committee of 21 in Libya had voted 
to exclude from the National As- 
sembly. The answer was that this 
term did not include Jews, but only 
those members of minorities with 
foreign passports. The interests of 
the minorities and of the Arab popu- 
lation must be reconciled, said Mr. 
Pelt, for the good of the future 
Libyan state. His own view was that 
it would be contrary to the interests 
of the minorities if they were al- 
lowed to participate in the National 
Assembly. 


This completed the Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee’s consideration of 
the Libyan question, except for the 
economic and financial aspects dealt 
with in the United Kingdom’s pro- 
posal. The Chairman, Dr. Victor 
Andres Belaunde, of Peru, announc- 
ed that this matter was still being 
studied by the sub-committee and its 
rapporteur would report to the Com- 
mittee on completion of its work. 
Dr. Belaunde thanked the United 
Nations Commissioner for his help 
to the Committee during its delibera- 
tions on Libya. 
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Progress ‘Toward 


Libyan Independence 


ESPITE serious obstacles, the 

aim of the General Assembly 
to constitute Libya as a sovereign 
and independent state by January 1, 
1952, “will be attained within the 
time limit prescribed and perhaps 
somewhat earlier,” said Adrian Pelt, 
United Nations Commissioner for 
Libya, in his first annual report to 
the General Assembly. After describ- 
ing the geography, population, and 
economy of Libya, and also the 
political and constitutional develop- 
ments in implementing the Assem- 
bly’s resolution, the report, prepared 
in consultation with the Council for 
Libya, analyzes the main problems 
and difficulties in preparing for in- 
dependence. 

The report brings out that there 
is a steadily growing desire among 
the inhabitants of the three regions 
of Libya (Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, 
and the Fezzan) to be grouped into 
a single political unit under a Mos- 
lem government. It also stresses the 
need for technical and financial as- 
sistance to Libya both in the interim 
period up to January 1952 and also 
after that, when Libya will have be- 
come an independent state. 

The report also deals with the 
difficult and complex minority ques- 
tion in Libya, stating that an agreed 
solution will be found only as the 
constitutional development and po- 
litical organization of Libya proceeds. 


Concept of Libyan Unity 


The people of Libya, says the 
report, are now to a large extent 
conscious of responsibility for their 
own constitution and government. 
The concept of Libyan unity has 
grown steadily during the eight 
months the Commissioner has been 
in Libya. While at first unity was 
explicitly advocated as a_ political 
program by the more intellectual 
section of the population and the 
younger generation, support has now 
spread thorughout the hinterland. 

The problem arose, however, of 
the form which that unity should 
take and therefore of the form which 
Libyan governmental institutions 


should take. Should Libya be a 
federal or a unitary state? Cyren- 
aica and the Fezzan emphatically 
prefer a federal structure, but opin- 
ion in Tripolitania is divided. In so 
far as a forecast can be made, there 
is good reason, however, to believe 
that a compromise will be reached 
between extreme unitarians and those 
favoring a loose form of federation. 
This is a matter to be settled by the 
Libyans themselves in their National 
Assembly, in accordance with the 
General Assembly resolution on 
Libya. A decision is outside the 
competence of the administering 
powers. 

The report gives an account of 
the stages leading to establishment 
of the Preparatory Committee (the 
Committee of Twenty-One) as the 
most practicable form of constituting 
and convening a National Assembly 
of Libya, as provided for in the 
General Assembly’s resolution. This 
Committee, which at present sits at 
Tripoli, is composed of seven repre- 
sentatives each from Cyrenaica, the 
Fezzan, and Tripolitania. It is now 
engaged in formulating the most 
suitable method of constituting the 
National Assembly. The Committee 
has decided that it would be prefer- 
able for representatives to the Na- 
tional Assembly to be selected rather 
than for general elections to be held 
in the three territories. It has also 
accepted the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of each of the territories. 

The report further suggests the 
possible establishment, in the near 
future, of a standing co-ordination 
committee (comprising officials of 
the administering powers—France 
and the United Kingdom—and qual- 
ified representatives of the future 
Libyan state) to discuss the progres- 
sive transfer of the functions at 
present held by the administering 
powers to a Libyan administration. 


Need for Economic, Technical Aid 


Like any other state, Libya can- 
not, however, base its independence 
on the mere constitution of a govern- 
ment, the report stresses. If the 
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new state is to acquire and maintain 
a stable position in the family of 
nations, a properly organized and 
competent administration with a 
carefully planned budget, supported 
by a viable economy, is no less 
essential. Establishing an effective 
administration, a sound financial sys- 
tem, and a viable economy offering 
the prospect of a gradually improv- 
ing standard of life for the Libyan 
people is certain to take more time 
than the period set for the achieve- 
ment of independence. This, how- 
ever, “implies no mental reservation 
regarding the establishment of an 
independent Libyan state within the 
time allotted by the resolution.” 


Technical Aid Required 


The Commissioner, moreover, 
shares the feeling of the Libyans 
that the United Nations has a special 
responsibility toward Libya. He has 
therefore reiterated his appeal to the 
United Nations, its specialized agen- 
cies, and Member governments to 
provide technical and financial assist- 
ance to Libya, through the United 
Nations, governmental, or private 
sources. “Such assistance,” he says, 
“is particularly needed in the interim 
period and in the period before Libya 
becomes a Member of the United 
Nations.” He further stresses how 
urgent it is for the United Nations 
to decide immediately that an inde- 
pendent Libya, though not yet a 
Member, would be entitled to United 
Nations assistance. Libya’s require- 
ments in the fields of public admini- 
stration, economic development, 
health, and education are dealt with 
in a chapter of the report on tech- 
nical assistance in the administrative, 
economic, and social fields. 

“Libya,” this chapter says, “is an 
under-developed area with a mar- 
ginal agricultural economy, basically 
handicapped by inadequate rainfall 
and poor soil. Subsoil mineral re- 
sources have not yet been found in 
commercially exploitable quantity. 
Great areas of the country are com- 
pletely desert, but in the coastal 
regions and in the oases, irrigation, 
dry-farming and animal husbandry 
offer the possibility of a viable agri- 
cultural economy. The indigenous 
population is untrained in the proper 
utilization of land and the conserva- 
tion of water, and lacks the material 
resources and technical knowledge 
to tap underground water except by 
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simple surface wells. It is believed 
the country could grow the crops 
and flocks needed for its subsistence 
and for a small export trade by care- 
ful dry-farming and by greater and 
more efficient drawing of water for 
irrigation.” 

A description is given, too, of war 
damage in Libya, its almost com- 
plete lack of credit and banking 
facilities, and the inadequate stand- 
ard of education and teaching. In 
May of this year, it also notes, the 
Secretary-General, at the request of 
the Commissioner, made funds avail- 
able for the immediate recruitment 
of a few qualified advisers in such 
fields as agriculture, currency and 
banking, budgetary and administra- 
tive organization, and land tenure 
problems. He also sent an explora- 
tory team to make a preliminary sur- 
vey and recommendations on 
planning studies for a comprehensive 
technical assistance program. In 
June, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, one of the administering pow- 
ers, asked the Secretary-General to 
initiate a comprehensive survey of 
the economic situation of Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitania under the expanded 
technical assistance program. The 
French Government has assured the 
Commissioner that it would associate 
itself with this request so that the 
study would become an all-Libyan 
one. 


Fellowships Program 


The United Kingdom has also ap- 
plied for United Nations fellowships 
in public administration on behalf 
of a number of Libyans working for 
the two administrations. Three were 
granted. Others are likely to follow. 
UNESCO has drafted a program of as- 
sistance for training in education 
and public administration. 


A training centre in public ad- 
ministration for candidates from the 
three territorities in Libya was sched- 
uled to open in October 1950. The 
United Kingdom has also requested 
UNESCO and FAO for fellowships and 
scholarships to train 29 Libyans in 
connection with developing a civil 
service. France has asked UNESCO 
for ten fellowships for training 
teachers. The World Health Or- 
ganization has prepared a prelimi- 
nary survey, at the Commissioner’s 
request, of Libya’s public-health re- 
quirements. He has also asked this 





agency to explore further the possi- 
bilities of fellowships for medical 
assistants, of securing expert advice 
on public health administration, 
and of obtaining instructional mate- 
rial for medical assistants and books 
and periodicals for medical libraries. 

The Commissioner also made a 
detailed statement to the Economic 
and Social Council at its last session 
on the need for early technical and 
financial assistance. In accordance 
with his request, the Council called 
the attention of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the heads of the specialized 
agencies participating in the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance to the special need for early 
consideration of Libya’s require- 
ments. It also asked the Secretary- 
General to present specific proposals 
to the fifth session of the Assembly 
to enable Libya to continue to re- 
ceive technical assistance after 
achieving independence and before 
it became a Member of the United 
Nations. 


Future of Minorities 


To settle the future status of the 
minorities in Libya (Greek, Italian, 
Jewish, and Maltese) is a partic- 
ularly delicate matter, the report says. 
This is especially the case with the 
Italians (45,000 in Tripolitania, of a 
total population of 800,000) in view 
of their large economic and financial 
interests. It would be easier to solve 
this problem if it were removed from 
its political context. If an under- 
standing between the Libyans and 
the minorities were sought only in 
the economic, administrative, social, 
financial, cultural, and _ religious 
fields, the report states, “there would 
be a good chance of solving the 
problem as a whole.” 


To inject political considerations 
such as minority participation in 
Libyan political bodies during the 
transitional period may delay both 
the achievement of Libyan unity and 
an agreed settlement of the minority 
problem. The report does, however, 
suggest a procedure that might com- 
mend itself both to the minorities 
and to the Arab population: direct 
negotiations between a delegation of 
the minorities and a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Assembly 
to achieve agreement on the clauses 
to be inserted into the constitution 
for safeguarding minority rights and 
interests. 
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“Just and Lasting Peace” 


through the United Nations 


(Continued from page 418) 


same high ideals and strive toward 
the same goals of peace and justice. 

This faith is deeply held by the 
peoples of the United States of 
America and, I believe, by the people 
of all other countries. 

Governments may sometimes fal- 
ter in their support of the United 
Nations, but the peoples of the 
world do not falter. The demand 
of men and women throughout the 
world for international order and 
justice is one of the strongest forces 
in these troubled times. 

We have just had a vivid demon- 
stration of that fact in Korea. The 
invasion of the Republic of Korea 
was a direct challenge to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. That 
challenge was met by an overwhelm- 
ing response. The people of almost 
every Member country supported the 
decision of the Security Council to 
meet this aggression with force. Few 
acts in our time have met with such 
widespread approval. 

In uniting to crush the aggression 
in Korea, these Member nations have 
done no more than the Charter calls 
for. But the important thing is that 
they have done it, and have done 
it successfully. They have given 
dramatic evidence that the Charter 
works. They have proved that the 
Charter is a living instrument backed 
by the material and moral strength 
of Members, large and small. 

The men who laid down their 
lives for the United Nations in Ko- 
rea will have a place in our memory, 
and in the memory of the world, 
forever. They died in order that the 
United Nations might live. 


A Stronger United Nations 


As a result of their sacrifices, the 
United Nations today is stronger 
than it has ever been. Today, it is 
better able than ever before to fulfil 
the hopes that men have placed 
in it, 

I believe the people of the world 
rely on the United Nations to help 
them achieve two great purposes. 
They look to it to help them im- 
prove the conditions under which 
they live. And they rely on it to 
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fulfil their profound longing for 
peace. 

These two purposes are closely 
interwoven. Without peace, it is 
impossible to make lasting progress 
toward a better life for all. Without 
progress in human welfare, the 
foundations of peace will be inse- 
cure. That is why we can never 
afford to neglect one of these pur- 
poses at the expense of the other. 


Freedom From Bondage 


Throughout the world today, men 
are seeking a better life. They want 
to be freed from the bondage and 
the injustice of the past. They want 
to work out their own destinies. 
These aspirations of mankind can be 
met — met without conflict and 
bloodshed—by international co-op- 
eration through the United Nations. 

To us in this assembly hall, the 
United Nations that we see and hear 
is made up of speeches, debates, 
and resolutions. 

But to millions of people, the 
United Nations is a source of direct 
help in their everyday lives. To 
them it is a case of food or a box 
of schoolbooks; it is a doctor who 
vaccinates their children; it is an 
expert who shows them how to raise 
more rice, or more wheat, on their 
land; it is the flag which marks a 
safe haven to the refugee, or an 
extra meal a day to a nursing 
mother. 

These are not the only ways in 
which the United Nations helps peo- 
ple to help themselves. It goes 
beyond these material things, and 
gives support to the spiritual values 
of men’s lives. 

The United Nations can and does 
assist people who want to be free. 
It helps dependent peoples in their 
progress toward self-government. 
And when new nations have achieved 
independence, it helps them to pre- 
serve and develop their freedom. 


Furthermore, the United Nations 
is strengthening the concept of the 
dignity and worth of human beings. 
The protection of human rights is 
essential if we are to achieve a 


better life for people. The effort 
of the United Nations to push ahead 
toward an ever broader realization 
of these rights is one of its most 
important tasks. 

So far, this work of the United 
Nations for human advancement is 
only a beginning of what it can be 
and will be in the future. The 
United Nations is learning through 
experience. It is growing in prestige 
among the peoples of the world. 
The increasing effectiveness of its 
efforts to improve the welfare of 
human beings is opening up a new 
page in history. 

The skills and experience of the 
United Nations in this field will be 
put to the test now that the fighting 
in Korea is nearly ended. The re- 
construction of Korea as a free, 
united, and self-supporting nation is 
an opportunity to show how interna- 
tional co-operation can lead to gains 
in human freedom and welfare. 

The work of the United Nations 
for human advancement, important 
as it is, can be fully effective only 
if we can achieve the other great 
objective of the United Nations, a 
just and lasting peace. 


War Not Inevitable 


At the present time, the fear of 
another great international war over- 
shadows all the hopes of mankind. 
This fear arises from the tensions 
between nations and from the recent 
outbreak of open aggression in Ko- 
rea. We in the United Siates be- 
lieve that such a war can be pre- 
vented. We do not believe that war 
is inevitable. 

One of the strongest reasons for 
this belief is our faith in the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations has three great 
roles to play in preventing wars. 

First: It provides a way for nego- 
tiation and the settlement of disputes 
among nations by peaceful means. 

Second: It provides a way of util- 
izing the collective strength of Mem- 
ber nations, under the Charter, to 
prevent aggression. 

Third: It provides a way through 
which, once the danger of aggression 
is reduced, the nations can be re- 
lieved of the burden of armaments. 

All of us must help the United 
Nations to be effective in perform- 
ing these functions. 

The Charter obligates all of us to 
settle our disputes peacefully. To- 
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day is an appropriate occasion for 
us solemnly to reaffirm our obliga- 
tions under the Charter. 

Within the spirit and even the 
letter of the Charter we should go 
even further. We must attempt to 
find peaceful adjustments of under- 
lying situations or tensions before 
they harden into actual disputes. 

The basic issues in the world today 
affect the fate of millions. Here, 
in the United Nations, there is an 
opportunity for the large and small 
alike to have their voices heard on 
these issues. Here the interests of 
every country can be considered in 
the settlement of problems which are 
of common concern. 

We believe that negotiation is an 
essential part of this peaceful proc- 
ess. The United States, as one of 
the Members of the United Nations, 
is prepared now, as always, to enter 
into negotiations. We insist only 
that negotiations must be entered 
into in good faith and be governed 
throughout by a spirit of willingness 
to reach proper solutions. 

While we will continue to take 
advantage of every opportunity— 
here in the United Nations and else- 
where —to settle differences by 
peaceful means, we have learned 
from hard experience that we cannot 
rely upon negotiations alone to pre- 
serve the peace. 


Curbing Aggression 


Five years ago, after the blood- 
shed and destruction of World War 
II, many of us hoped that all nations 
would work together to make sure 
that war could never happen again. 
We hoped that international co-op- 
eration, supported by the strength 
and moral authority of the United 
Nations, would be sufficient to pre- 
vent aggression. 


But this was not to be the case. 


Although many countries promptly 
disbanded their wartime armies, 
other countries continued to main- 
tain forces so large that they posed 
a constant threat of aggression. And 
this year, the invasion of Korea has 
shown that there are some who will 
resort to outright war, contrary to 
the principles of the Charter, if it 
suits their ends. 


In these circumstances. the United 
Nations, if it is to be an effective 
instrument for keeping the peace, 
has no choice except to use the 
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collective strength of its members 
to curb aggression. 

To do so, the United Nations 
must be prepared to use force. The 
United Nations did use force to 
curb aggression in Korea, and by so 
doing has greatly strengthened the 
cause of peace. I am glad that 
the additional steps are being taken 
at this session to prepare for quick 
and effective action in any future 
case of aggression. 

The resolution on United Action 
for Peace which is now being con- 
sidered recognizes three important 
principles: 

To maintain the peace, the United 
Nations must be able to learn 
the facts about any threat of 
aggression. 

Next, it must be able to call 
quickly upon the Member na- 
tions to act if the threat be- 
comes serious. 

Above all, the peace-loving na- 
tions must have the military 
strength available, when called 
upon, to act decisively to put 
down aggression. 


The peace-loving nations are 
building that strength. 

However much they may regret 
the necessity, they will continue to 
build up their strength until they 
have created forces strong enough 
to preserve peace under the United 
Nations. They will do all that is 
required to provide a defense against 
aggression. They will do that be- 
cause, under the conditions which 
now exist in the world, it is the only 
way to maintain peace. 


Co-operative Disarmament 


We intend to build up strength 
for peace as long as that is neces- 
sary. But at the same time, we 
must continue to strive through the 
United Nations, to achieve interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and 
the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. Co-operative and effec- 
tive disarmament would make the 
danger of war remote. It would be 
a way of achieving the high purposes 
of the United Nations without the 
tremendous expenditures for arma- 
ments which conditions in the world 
today make imperative. 

Disarmament is the course which 
the United States would prefer to 
take. It is the course which most 
nations would like to adopt. It is 





the course which the United Nations 
from its earliest beginnings has been 
seeking to follow. 

For nearly five years, two com- 
missions of the United Nations have 
been working on the problem of 
disarmament. One commission has 
been concerned with the elimination 
of atomic weapons and the other 
with the reduction of other types of 
armaments and of armed forces. 
Thus far, these commissions have 
not been successful in obtaining 
agreement among all the major pow- 
ers. Nevertheless, these years of 
effort have served to bring to the 
attention of all nations the three 
basic principles upon which any 
successful plan of disarmament must 
rest. 

First, the plan must include all 
kinds of weapons. Outlawing any 
particular kind of weapon is not 
enough. The conflict in Korea bears 
tragic witness to the fact that aggres- 
sion, whatever the weapons used, 
brings frightful destruction. 

Second, the plan must be based 
on unanimous agreement. A maijor- 
ity of nations is not enough. No 
plan of disarmament can work un- 
less it includes every nation having 
substantial armed forces. One-sided 
disarmament is a sure invitation to 
aggression. 


World Will for Peace 


Third, the plan must be fool-proof. 
Paper promises are not enough. 
Disarmament must be based on safe- 
guards which will insure the com- 
pliance of all nations. The safe- 
guards must be adequate to give 
immediate warning of any threatened 
violation. Disarmament must be 
policed continuously and thoroughly. 
It must be founded upon free and 
open interchange of information 
across national borders. 

These are simple, practical prin- 
ciples. If they were accepted and 
carried out, genuine disarmament 
would be possible. 

It is true that, even if initial agree- 
ment were reached, tremendous diffi- 
culties would remain. The task of 
working out the successive steps 
would still be a complex one and 
would take a long time and much 
effort. But the fact that this process 
is so complex and so difficult is no 
reason for us to give up hope of. ulti- 
mate success. 


The will of the world for peace is 
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too strong to allow us to give up in 
this effort. We cannot permit the 
history of our times to record that 
we failed by default. 

We must explore every avenue 
which offers any chance of bringing 
success to the activities of the United 
nations in this vital area. 

Much valuable work has already 
been done by the two disarmament 
commissions on the different techni- 
cal problems confronting them. I be- 
lieve it would be useful to explore 
ways in which the work of these 
commissions could now be more 
closely brought together. One possi- 
bility to be considered is whether 
their work might be revitalized if 
carried forward in the future through 
a new and consolidated disarmament 
commission. 

But until an effective system of 


disarmament is established, let us be 
clear about the task ahead. The only 
course the peace-loving nations can 
take in the present situation is to 
create the armaments needed to 
make the world secure against ag- 
gression. 


“Firmly Committed” 


That is the course to which the 
United States is now firmly commit- 
ted. That is the course we will con- 
tinue to follow as long as it is 
necessary. 

The United States has embarked 
upon the course of increasing its 
armed strength only for the purpose 
of helpirg to keep the peace. We 
pledge that strength to uphold the 
principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. We believe that the 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN, accompanied by Mayor Elmer Robinson of San Francisco, leaves the 
stage of the Opera House in that city on October 17, after his address concerning his 


conference with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
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peace-loving members of the United 
Nations join us in that pledge. 

I believe that the United Nations, 
strengthened by these pledges, will 
bring us nearer to the peace we seek. 

We know that the difficulties ahead 
are great, We have learned from 
hard experience that there is no easy 
road to peace. 

We have a solemn obligation to 
the peoples we represent to continue 
our combined efforts to achieve the 
strength that will prevent aggression. 

At the same time, we have an 
equally solemn obligation to con- 
tinue our efforts to find solutions to 
the major problems and issues that 
divide the nations. The settlement of 
these differences would make pos- 
sible a truly dependable and effective 
system for the reduction and control 
of armaments. 

Although the possibility of attain- 
ing that goal appears distant today, 
we must never stop trying. For its 
attainment would release immense 
sources for the good of all mankind. 
It would free the nations to devote 
more of their energies to wiping out 
poverty, hunger, and injustice. 


A War Against Want 


If real disarmament were achieved, 
the nations of the world, acting 
through the United Nations, could 
join in a greatly enlarged program 
of mutual aid. As the cost of main- 
taining armaments decreased, every 
nation could greatly increase its con- 
tributions to advancing human wel- 
fare. All of us could then pool even 
greater resources to support the 
United Nations in its war against 
want. 

In this way, our armaments would 
be transformed into foods, medicine, 
tools for use in under-developed 
areas, and into other aids for human 
advancement. The latest discoveries 
of science could be made available 
to men all over the globe. Thus, we 
could give real meaning to the old 
promise that swords shall be beaten 
into plowshares, and that the nations 
shall not learn war any more. 

Then, man can turn his great in- 
ventiveness, his tremendous energies, 
and the resources with which he has 
been blessed to creative efforts. Then 
we shall be able to realize the kind 
of world which has been the vision 
of man for centuries. 

This is the goal which we must 
keep before us—and the vision in 
which we must never lose faith. This 
will be our inspiration, and with 
God’s help, we shall attain our goal. 
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PRESIDENT ENTEZAM 


“The World Is Beginning 


HE President of the General 

Assembly, Nasrollah Entezam 
of Iran, after welcoming President 
Truman on behalf of the Assembly, 
said it was fitting on this day to 
survey “the road that has been 
travelled during the last five years.” 
These years had been “difficult for 
the world and for the United Na- 
tions” and, he added, “the present 
situation is still serious.” Neverthe- 
less, the world was “beginning to 
hope again.” The United Nations had 
shown firmness in defending one of 
its fundamental Charter principles, 
namely: “that armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common inter- 
est.” In Korea, the United Nations 
had, for the first time, in the com- 
mon interest, “met force with force.” 
The future of peace would largely 
depend on the outcome of this ex- 
perience. 

Everyone was aware, said Mr. En- 
tezam, that the use of force by the 
international organization, “though 
it may be necessary, cannot, of it- 
self, be sufficient.” It was essential 
also to work unceasingly “to estab- 
lish the conditions necessary for a 
peaceful solution of all our prob- 
lems.” Backed by its material and 
moral power, the United Nations 
should deal with these problems in 
a “broad spirit of understanding, 
prudently yet firmly.” 

Thus, in regard to the Korean 
question, the Assembly had taken 
decisions which could not be in- 
terpreted as reflecting an “attitude 
of passion, or a spirit of vengeance 
or conquest.” 


United Nations Aim 


The clearly expressed desire and 
aim of the United Nations in Korea 
was to help in the establishment of 
a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic government in the whole of 
Korea; and to render effective as- 
sistance to the “unfortunate Korean 
population in healing its wounds and 
reconstructing its shattered econ- 
omy.” The United Nations program 
was one of co-operation and mutual 
understanding and assistance. 

The Assembly, he continued, had 
last year recognized this spirit of 
co-operation as inherent in Point 
Four of President Truman’s in- 
augural address. 
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To Hope Again 

The United Nations increasing 
interest in the organization of tech- 
nical assistance for under-developed 
countries was evidence of the “re- 
sounding echo” which the funda- 
mental idea of Point Four had 
found in the Assembly. 

Mr. Entezam said this was not the 
time to expatiate on the work being 
done by the United Nations in “so 
many fields.” He did refer, however, 
to the aid of children, defence of 
human rights, and the struggle 
against “the hideous crime of geno- 
cide,” which would now be carried 
a step forward by the entering into 
force of the Convention for the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Geno- 
cide. 


Great Power Disputes 


However, there was a “shadow” 
overhanging all this work and all 
these efforts. This shadow was the 


» 


lack of collaboration of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

In 1945, it had been hoped that 
this collaboration would provide “a 
solid foundation for the structure of 
peace.” Unfortunately, he said, the 
disputes between the great powers 
had never ceased “to shake the 
world.” 

It seemed to him that from this 
General Assembly, which “because 
of its anxieties and endeavors will 
perhaps be called the Assembly of 
collective security, a pressing ap- 
peal arises.” 

This appeal was that expressed 
by the peoples of the United Na- 
tions in the words of the Charter 
preamble: “to practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors . . . to 
unite our strength to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

These words were today repeated 
by thousands of school children. If 
these children were to be spared 
from “the scourges we have experi- 
enced, the nations and those who 
guide them must act in the spirit 
of tolerance, good neighborliness, 
and unity.” 





SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 


Three Lessons Learned 
In Ways Toward Peace 


oan LIE, Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, said the 
five years that had passed since the 
Charter came into force had been 
years of struggle to bring the realities 
of international life closer to the 
purposes and principles expressed in 
the Charter. 

There had been many disappoint- 
ments. “Often we have seemed to 
be close to failure, always we have 
lived with the danger of total dis- 
aster — the danger of a third world 
war — lurking close beside us.” 


Lessons Learned 


This danger has not yet been 


removed, he continued, but many: 


lessons had been learned as to ways 
in which to prevent war, and how 
to build a permanently peaceful 
world. One of these lessons was that 
a new war could not be prevented 
if Member governments regarded the 
United Nations “as a mere con- 
venience to be used or set aside at 


will.” Another lesson learned was 
that the United Nations could be 
made to work effectively for peace, 
without constitutional changes, “pro- 
vided that Member governments 
make its success the prim pur- 
pose of their foreign policies in fact 
as well as in words.” 

A third lesson was “the lesson of 
patience.” It took time — much 
time — to establish the new pat- 
terns of conduct that the Charter 
imposed upon governments to fol- 
low. 

Continuing, Mr. Lie said the 
United Nations Charter set forth 
principles of a new world order, 
which, on the one hand, had to out- 
law war as an instrument of change, 
and on the other, had to increase 
the opportunities for peaceful 
change and progress in all parts of 
the world. 

“I believe there may, now be be- 
fore us a better opportunity than 
at any time since 1945 to build a 
truly peaceful world,” the Secretary- 
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General said. However, to make 
good use of this opportunity, it 
was necessary to uphold the Charter 
in all its aspects. “We must be 
equally strong in the determination 
to move forward step by step to- 
ward a peaceful reconciliation of 
the deep and dangerous conflicts 
that divide the world today.” 


The Secretary-General said he 
thought it right and proper to ex- 
press now a word of thanks to all 
those who helped make the United 
Nations a better and stronger or- 
ganization for peace. In expressing 
these thanks, he added, he was 
thinking of the Member govern- 
ments who had stood by the United 
Nations and given it their support, 
the Secretariat members who had 
worked loyally and faithfully for the 
aims of the Charter “despite all set- 
backs,” and the countless millions 
of men and women the world over 
who had voiced their support for 
the United Nations. 


“The Honored Dead” 


On this fifth anniversary, con- 
tinued the Secretary-General, he also 
thought of all those who had given 
their lives in the sérvice of the 
United Nations. 

Were it possible to consult the 
wishes of these honored dead, he 
was sure, said the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, “that they would not ask for 
revenge. They would ask us to carry 
on for the United Nations to achieve 
the goal for which they gave their 
lives — the creation of a United 
Nations peace throughout _ the 
world.” 

The Secretary-General then ex- 
pressed appreciation for the co- 
Operation given to the United Na- 
tions during the past five years by 
the governments of the City and 
State of New York and of the Unit- 
ed States, in helping to establish 
the United Nations Headquarters 
in New York. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral said he was glad that the 
President of the United States was 
able to be at Flushing Meadows. 
Mr. Truman had been closely con- 
nected with the United Nations since 
its inception. Indeed, history would 
record President Truman as one of 
the principal founders of the United 
Nations. “As such, we honor him 
today and history will honor him 
always.” 
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Brazil, Netherlands, Turkey 
Elected to Security Council 


RAZIL, the Netherlands, and 

Turkey were elected non-per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council in a series of votes taken 
during three plenary meetings to re- 
place retiring members — Cuba, 
Egypt, and Norway. Brazil and the 
Netherlands were named on the first 
ballot (taken on September 29), but 
fifteen ballotings were required for 
the election of Turkey, with Lebanon 
as its closest competitor. 

This was the largest number of 
ballotings so far for the election of a 
Security Council member, and also 
the first time that non-permanent 
members were elected to serve a 
second term. Brazil and the Nether- 
lands were members of the first Coun- 
cil, elected in 1946. (According to 
the Charter, retiring non-permanent 








SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERS 


In the first elections to the Secur- 
ity Council, held in 1946 during the 
first part of the first Assembly ses- 
sion, Australia, Brazil, Egypt, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, and Poland 
became non-permanent members. 
Four ballotings were required by the 
51 nations then Members of the 
United Nations. A second voting 
was required to determine which of 
the states named would serve one 
year, and which two. Australia 
and Brazil were elected for two- 
year terms, but Poland and the 
Netherlands each received 25 votes. 
Poland was then chosen by lot to 
serve for two years. 

Belgium, Colombia, and Syria re- 
placed Mexico, Egypt, and the 
Netherlands in a single balloting 
during the second part of the first 
session. 

At the second regular session 
(1947), with 57 Members participat- 
ing, Argentina and Canada were 
elected on the first ballot. Eleven 
additional ballotings were necessary 
for the election of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., which competed for the seat 
with India. 

In 1948, with 58 Members, the 
Assembly elected Cuba, Norway, 
and Egypt in four ballotings. The 59 
Members of the fourth session, in 
1949, took only two ballotings for 
the election of Ecuador, India, and 
Yugoslavia, for two-year terms. 






























members of the Security Council are 
not eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion; see box.) 

During the first balloting, Brazil 
was elected by 57 votes and the 
Netherlands by 47. Turkey and Le- 
banon were third and fourth, with 
32 and 30 votes respectively. Neither 
of the latter two countries received 
the requisite two-thirds majority in 
the next thirteen votes. 

Finally, on October 7, Philippe 
Takla, Foreign Minister of Lebanon, 
announced that his Government was 
withdrawing its candidature. When 
Lebanon, candidate of members of 
the Arab League, had agreed to run, 
said Mr. Takla, it had stated that “it 
considered the matter as a sporting 
competition.” However, his Govern- 
ment did not wish to be accused of 
causing obstruction. 

During the next balloting, Turkey 
secured 53 votes and was declared 
elected. In a statement thanking sup- 
porters of his Government, Selim 
Sarper, of Turkey, said that he was 
sure “the question of the present 
elections will in no way affect the 
friendly relations among the coun- 
tries of our region in general and 
our relations with Lebanon in par- 
ticular.” 


Other Elections 


In a second election, on Septem- 
ber 29, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R., Uruguay, the Philippines, 
Poland, and Sweden became mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social 
Council for the three-year term be- 
ginning in 1951. The first two coun- 
tries and Poland are retiring mem- 
bers eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion. The six countries received (in 
the order above) 52, 49, 44, 43, 41, 
and 40 votes respectively. 

On the same day, the Dominican 
Republic and Thailand were elected 
members of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. The first named received 54 votes 
during the first balloting but two 
additional ballotings were required 
for the election of Thailand, as 
neither the latter nor Burma, which 
had the next greatest number of 
votes, received the necessary major- 
ity. Thailand secured 40 votes on 
the third ballot and was declared 
elected. 
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Fifth Anniversary Honored 
By Peoples of the World 


Parades, film shows, meetings attended by thousands 


commemorated United Nation Day. 


In both Member 


and non-Member states, the blue and white flag was raised, 
and heads of states acclaimed the world organization. 


EREMONIES and celebrations 
the world over marked United 
Nations Day, October 24. In both 
Member and non-Member states, 
the story of the organization’s first 
five years — its accomplishments, 
problems, and prospects—was the 
theme of public meetings, pageants 
and parades, special film shows, 
and radio and television programs. 
Many heads of states and leaders of 
Government issued special messages 
and proclamations. (See page 419.) 
The day was commemorated par- 
ticularly in schools. In an open 
letter to young people throughout 
the world, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie had said, “Let us all, from every 
nation, make a special effort during 
this coming year to help our coun- 
tries understand each other better 
and work together through the Unit- 
ed Nations. Let us all be deter- 
mined that there shall be peace.” 


Varied Ceremonies 


Commemoration of the United 
Nations’ fifth birthday ranged from 
special United Nations Day stamp 
cancellations—in such countries as 
Argentina, France, Norway, and 
Paraguay—to a festival presented by 
school children in Mexico City’s 
Olympic Stadium. 

In Greece, in a public ceremony 
held at noon before the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Athens, a 
United Nations flag was presented 
by a representative of the Secretary- 
General to the commander of the 
Greek brigade soon to join United 
Nations forces in Korea. 


At a mass meeting held at 11.00 
a.m. in front of the City Hall at 
Seoul, Dr. Kamil Idil, Turkish rep- 
resentative on the former United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea, spoke 
in commemoration of the day before 
an audience of 50,000. President 
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Syngman Rhee of the Republic of 
Korea and John Muccio, United 
States Ambassador to that country, 
also made statements. The day was 
declared a national holiday, and at 
the close of the Seoul meeting, 
Chong No, the Korean independence 
bell, was rung for the first time 
since August 14, 1948, when the 
Republic was founded under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

Ceremonies were held during the 
entire week at the United Nations 
Office in Geneva. On October 24, 
a meeting in the Assembly Hall of 
the Palais des Nations was attended 
by the heads of the specialized agen- 
cies with headquarters at Geneva. 
Statements in honor of the occasion 
were made by Aymond de Senar- 
clens, President of the Council of 
State of the Republic of Geneva; Sir 
Arthur Rucker, Deputy Director- 
General of the International Refugee 
Organization; and A. D. Meurig 
Evans, Acting Director of the Euro- 
pean Office, representing the Sec- 
retary-General. 

On Sunday, October 22, there 
were at the Palais des Nations ex- 
hibitions arranged by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
United Nations films were shown, 
followed by a debate on the United 
Nations, broadcast and open to the 
public. Finally, on October 26, the 
city of Geneva presented a concert 
by the Orchestra de la Suisse Ro- 
mande in the Assembly Hall of the 
Palais. 


Scandinavian Celebrations 


Celebrations were held through- 
out the Scandinavian countries. The 
day was observed in schools by 
order of the Ministers of Education. 
In Norway, five Oslo cinemas were 
filled on the morning of October 24 
by high school pupils viewing United 
Nations films. In Sweden, United 


Nations posters were displayed in 
co-operatives, community centres, 
post offices, and railroad stations. 
More than 1,000 meetings honoring 
the United Nations were held 
throughout the country. A radio 
broadcast reviewed the organization’s 
five years, and the United Nations 
flag was raised in the cities of Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg. 


Danish ceremonies began at 8 
a.m. when the United Nations flag 
was raised to the top of the Copen- 
hagen Town Hall. Large crowds 
witnessed the ceremony, despite high 
winds and rain. Special celebra- 
tions were organized in Danish 1Ro 
camps, and an appeal by the Swed- 
ish United Nations Association to 
the mayors of 83 Danish towns led 
to the organization of evening meet- 
ings all over the country. A United 
Nations Day program was trans- 
mitted by the Danish radio from a 
mass meeting addressed by Prime 
Minister Hans Hedtoft, University 
Rector H. M. Hansen, and Judge 
Jesper Simonsen, Chairman of the 
Swedish United Nations Association. 


In the East 


The days of United Nations Week 
were observed in India as United 
Nations Day, Youth Day, Children’s 
Day, Women’s Day, Social Welfare 
Day, and concluded with a sympos- 
ium on “There Shall Be Peace.” 
One regional celebration, for ex- 
ample, was in Travancore-Cochin 
where the Government ordered all 
institutions under its control—in- 
cluding the police, health, and school 
authorities—to celebrate in a fitting 
manner. 

In Pakistan the United Nations 
Association celebrated the day with 
screenings of United Nations films, 
lecture meetings, and a dinner at- 
tended by ministers of state, mem- 
bers.of diplomatic missions in Ka- 
rachi, and Association members. 


The United Nations flag flew from 
all Japanese public buildings, and 
parades took place in many cities. 
The Japanese radio and press fea- 
tured special programs and articles 
dealing with the history and aims 
of the United Nations. On the 
afternoon of October 24, the United 
Nations Association of Japan spon- 
sored a festival in Tokyo’s Kyoritsu 
Hall, with the participation of civic 
groups and Government officials. 
Japanese post offices used the United 
Nations emblem as a stamp cancella- 
tion. Airplanes of the Unified Com- 
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mand left Japanese airdromes with 
more than three million leaflets con- 
cerning the United Nations, printed 
in the Korean language and dropped 
on centres of population in Korea. 

On Formosa, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment ordered week-long celebra- 
tion of the fifth anniversary, and 
municipal authorities were directed 
to arrange meetings and ceremonies. 

The Australian celebration in- 
cluded an_ international concert 
broadcast throughout the nation, In 
addition, the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission authorized a special 
United Nations concert on October 
22 and another later in United Na- 
tions Week. In Martin Place, at 
Sydney—one of the country’s largest 
centres for public exhibitions—was 
displayed United Nations publica- 
tions and photographs, and Austral- 
ian schools observed October 24 
with discussions of United Nations 
material. 


U.S.S.R. Observation 


In Moscow, the United Nations 
Information Centre issued a series 
of releases dealing with the history 
and meaning of United Nations 
Day. Photo displays and other ex- 
hibits of United Nations were given 
prominence in theatres at Moscow, 
Kiev, and Minsk. Recordings of 
speeches by Soviet representatives at 
meetings of the General Assembly 
and other United Nations organs 
were made available to the U.S.S.R. 
Radio Committee for broadcast over 
networks of the Soviet Union, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. 


In the Near East 


Under the auspices of the Israeli 
Government, a special radio pro- 
gram on the theme, “Israel and the 
United Nations,” was transmitted 
in Arabic, English, and Hebrew. 
The Israeli United Nations Associa- 
tion distributed thousands of United 
Nations Day pamphlets and posters. 

In Lebanon, the Ministries of 
National Education and Information 
prepared articles for the press and 
programs which were used in schools 
and on the radio. Egyptian cele- 
brations included a “Prayer for 
Peace” with the co-operation of the 
Muslim High Priest of Egypt. 


Other European Countries 


At its own expense, the United 
Kingdom Government reprinted and 
distributed 100,000 copies of the 
United Nations Day poster. The 
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television service of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation transmit- 
ted a special program of films, news- 
reels, and talks on the purposes and 
achievements of the United Nations. 
In Trafalgar Square crowds viewed 
special films on a large screen dur- 
ing a meeting attended by Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee. 

The French celebration was or- 
ganized under the sponsorship of 
President Vincent Auriol, the Presi- 
dent du Conseil, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the President du 
Conseil Municipal de Paris, and the 
President of the Conseil General de 
la Seine. Activities included ex- 
hibitions, film shows, radio pro- 
grams, and special press articles on 
the United Nations. Special prayers 
were Offered in the leading churches 
and synagogues, In the evening of 
October 24, torches were lighted 
along the two main thoroughfares 
of Paris, and the Paris City Hall as 
well as other governmental and mu- 
nicipal buildings were decorated with 
United Nations and French colors. 
Theatres and opera houses gave 
special performances in honor of 
the anniversary. In one of the 
principal squares, the United Na- 
tions flag, surrounded by flags of 
the 60 Member nations, was raised 
by United Nations representatives. 

All the government buildings in 
Austria flew the United Nations flag. 
Celebrations took place in all ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The 
Vienna Opera gave a special per- 
formance, and similar celebrations 
and performances’ took place 
throughout the country. 

In Italy, the cities of Rome, 
Milan, Turin, Naples, Pisa, and 
Padua arranged exhibits and meet- 
ings, with the co-operation of the 
Italian Association for the United 
Nations. The Universities of Heid- 
elberg and Wiirzburg, in Germany, 
distributed material on the United 
Nations and held meetings on its 
aims and purposes. 


Latin America 


In a ceremony on United Nations 
Day, the municipal government of 
La Paz, Bolivia, renamed one of its 
avenues in honor of the world or- 
ganization. Montevideo, too, named 
one of its coastal avenues “Naciones 
Unidas.” A commemorative United 
Nations Day air mail and general 
stamp was issued by the Bolivian 
Government, and the President de- 
creed October 24 a national holiday. 


In Mexico, the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Education prepared a program 
of special celebrations which took 
place in the country’s schools during 
United Nations Week. The Mexican 
Council for the United Nations or- 
ganized a commemorative ceremony 
in the Palacio de Bellas Artes, Mex- 
ico City’s opera house, and arranged 
an hour-long program which was 
broadcast on October 22 over a 
nation-wide hookup. In every Mex- 
ican state, contests for the best 
essays and posters were held for 
students, Every railroad station in 
the country exhibited an official 
United Nations poster which, by 
governmental decree, was displayed 
for an entire month. 


In the Host Country 


At 11.00 a.m. of October 24 
bells rang throughout the United 
States—from schools, churches, and 
government buildings—in commem- 
oration of the anniversary of the 
world organization. The governors 
of all 48 states, at the request of 
the United States Department of 
State, issued proclamations in honor 
of the day. 

The United States celebration was 
organized by the National Citizens’ 
Committee, which was founded in 
1948 specifically to co-ordinate the 
observance of United Nations Day 
in this country. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is the chairman and its 
membership is made up of national 
organizations representing all parts 
of the population. 

Through the Committee’s efforts, 
and in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the United Nations flag was flown 
in many communities. The flags 
were, in many instances, made by 
women and girls in farm organiza- 
tions, home demonstration groups, 
Four-H Clubs, and church and vet- 
erans’ organizations which presented 
the flags to local officials. 

In New York City, site of United 
Nations Headquarters, and in Sacra- 
mento, California, large parades 
moved down the city streets. More 
than 3,000 persons participated in 
the New York parade, which in- 
cluded national groups in costume, a 
huge birthday cake with five candles, 
and a float from Hunter College, re- 
calling the United Nations’ use of 
the college buildings. 

A ceremony at Battery Park, on 
the afternoon of October 24, com- 
memorated the restoration of Castle 
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Garden—where millions of immi- 
grants entered the United States 
from 1850 to 1900— as a national 
monument. 

In Denver, Colorado, a festival 
honoring the United Nations fea- 
tured a 500-voice chorus. A city- 
wide program in Columbus, Ohio, 
included music specially written for 
the occasion. In Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, thousands gathered for a meet- 
ing in the Vocational Auditorium. 

Radio and television played im- 
portant parts in the United States 
celebration. A special fifteen-minute 
broadcast was recorded for trans- 
mission on local stations, and com- 
memorative programs, including the 
broadcast of the special session of 
the General Assembly, were pre- 


sented by the major networks. Spe- 
cial recordings of world-famous bells 
were distributed by the Committee 
throughout the country and played 
on the radio during the observance. 
Bells—which were selected by the 
Committee as the theme of United 
Nations Day observances in the 
United States—were also displayed 
in newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements. In co-operation with the 
Advertising Council of the United 
States, advertisements contained this 
message: 
“When the bell rings out on 
United Nations Day, October 24 
. . . Say a prayer in your church, 
in your home, in your heart... 
for the United Nations . .. our 
best hope for peace with freedom.” 





Governments Send Greetings 


(The messages which appear below were received as the BULLETIN 
was going to press. Messages received too late for inclusion in this 
issue will be carried in the issue of November 15.) 


Haiti 


HAVE the honor to express to 

Your Excellency the satisfaction 
of the Haitian Government on the 
occasion of the fifth anniversary of 
the coming into force of the San 
Francisco Charter and of the United 
Nations. 

The Haitian Republic recognizes 
that this period of experiment in the 
life of the organization has been 
very fruitful for the good of man- 
kind and justifies the hopes for a 
complete realization of the aims of 
the institution. On this occasion I am 
happy to express to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my very high con- 
sideration. 

COLONEL LEVELT, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


France 


N this day when, on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of the 
foundation of the United Nations, 
the flag of the organization was 
flown over Paris at the very place 
where the capital of France had the 
honor to greet the third General 
Assembly, I take pleasure in pro- 
claiming once again the faith of the 
French people and its Government 
in the future of the institution created 
in 1945 at San Francisco. 
No doubt the great hopes which 
then moved the democratic nations, 
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convinced as they were that they 
would see in peace continuation of 
the unity which had given them vic- 
tory, may have weakened as the 
years went by and given way to dis- 
appointment; but disappointment 
does not mean discouragement. 

The peoples of the world today 
are conscious of the fact that if a 
policy of world domination has in- 
duced some states to break the har- 
mony inherent in the Charter and 
to warp the working of its disposi- 
tions, the inherent will of the greater 
number, attached to their democratic 
ideal of peace and liberty, can never- 
theless assure the triumph of just 
causes. 

They will learn with satisfaction 
that, in order to facilitate this task, 
the Assembly has adopted disposi- 
tions which, while respecting the 
rules of the Charter, will make it 
possible to assure the maintenance 
of peace even if the machinery which 
normally had this responsibility is 
systematically prevented from main- 
taining peace. These forces are get- 
ting organized. 

This very re-grouping will ensure 
a better equilibrium between the 
powers. This in turn will assist the 
universal character of the United 
Nations organization which guaran- 
tees the peaceful confrontation of 
differences in this world and will 
one day win for us—this must be 
our will and our faith—the mutual 





understanding necessary for the well- 
being of humanity. 
Government of the French Republic 


Mexico 


N the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of the United 
Nations, Mexico reaffirms her con- 
fidence that the international organ- 
ization to which we have entrusted 
the task of regulating life and rela- 
tions among states will succeed in the 
test to which it is committed, be- 
cause of its high purpose. We are 
inspired in the traditional policy of 
the Mexican Government and in the 
resolve of our people to co-operate 
for the benefit of mankind. Our at- 
titude cannot be determined where 
material interests are involved. 
Therefore, it is highly gratifying for 
us to appreciate in the United Na- 
tions’ resolutions the elevated spirit 
of justice, translated into action for 
the attainment of universal harmony. 
All Members of the United Na- 
tions should profit from these lessons 
in democracy, so that in men’s 
minds and governments’ designs the 
idea of violence may not take root. 
On the contrary there should flourish 
the determination to undertake the 
task of improving the conditions of 
life for the peoples whose misery and 
ignorance offer propitious fields for 
despair and opportunities for con- 
quering impulses. Convinced that the 
best contribution Mexico can offer 
to the cause of universal peace is in 
the loyalty with which it fulfils its 
international commitments and in 
the consolidation of our domestic 
prosperity, we shall continue to strive 
for the realization of the material 
and cultural works undertaken to 
benefit our people. We shall always 
be ready to make our contribution 
toward the fulfillment of interna- 
tional justice. 
MIGUEL ALEMAN, 
President of Mexico 





ECAFE Helps in Tests 
at Thai Dam Project 


The Bureau of Flood Control of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East is assisting Thai- 
land’s Irrigation Department, at the 
latter’s request, to carry out the first 
hydraulic model tests ever con- 
ducted in that country and to train 
young engineers for such work. The 
project is a proposed scheme of 
water control for agriculture on the 
vast plain of the Chao Phya River 
and its tributaries. 
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IN THE YELLOW BEACH AREA OF INCHON, these landing craft are waiting to be refloated by 
the incoming tide. 


Fifth Operational Report 
by the Unified Command 


FORMATION on North Ko- 

rea’s strongest offensive, on the 
capture of many additional North 
Korean prisoners, and on continued 
atrocities by the North Koreans is 
contained in General MacArthur’s 
fifth report to the Security Council. 
It covers United Nations command 
operations in Korea for the period 
of September 1 to 14 inclusive. 


Ground Operations 


Employing thirteen infantry di- 
visions, two new tank regiments, and 
elements of a previously identified 
command division, the North Korean 
high command launched a power- 
ful offensive on September1, the re- 
port states. This comprehensive at- 
tack struck hard at the United Na- 
tions positions south of Tuksong and, 
within two days, had extended over 
the entire United Nations perimeter. 

During the period, the most signifi- 
cant initial gains were made along 
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the north and west flanks, where 
enemy forces drove to within seven 
miles of Taegu, penetrated the lateral 
road net between Yongchon and 
Kyongju, and seized Pohang-dong. 
By September 12, however, the mo- 
mentum of the attacks was largely 
spent, and the enemy was forced to 
fall back in the face of counter- 
attacking United Nations forces. 
“This abortive effort,” says Gen- 
eral MacArthur, “had cost the enemy 
an estimated 10,000 casualties with- 
out any significant losses to the 
United Nations forces either in ter- 
ritory or in combat effectiveness.” 
At the end of the period, the 
United Nations perimeter ran north- 
ward from Yulchi, on the south 
coast, to the confluence of the Nam 
and Naktong Rivers, thence north, 
parallel with and two miles east of 
the Naktong River, to Hyonpung, 
thence along the river for fifteen 
miles, thence northeast through Sin- 
dong in a broad arc extending east- 


ward below Haeson and Angang to 
the east coast at a point two miles 
south of Pohang-dong. 


Naval Operations 


United Nations naval forces, 
meanwhile, sustained their opera- 
tional tasks with undiminished in- 
tensity. During the enemy’s major 
attack across the Naktong River, 
naval aircraft were almost entirely 
engaged in close support of the 
ground troops for several days until 
the attack was effectively reduced. 
Thereafter, naval aircraft resumed 
their missions against North Korean 
targets. A concentrated effort was 
made especially against transporta- 
tion facilities, arsenals, military ware- 
houses and supply dumps, and troop 
concentrations wherever located. 

Naval surface forces continued 
coastal bombardment missions on an 
increasing scale until continuous day 
and night firing on the east coast 
military targets became habitual. 

“At sea, along the Korean coasts,” 
the report continues, “a very large 
number of enemy small craft have 
been destroyed, including small trans- 
ports and freighters, trawlers, junks, 
and barges carrying North Korean 
military personnel and supplies. 

“Difficulty of identification of 
water-borne craft engaged in military 
operations continues to be a prob- 
lem. In some cases, the enemy has 
forced native fishing operations to 
his use, and it is reported crews are 
shot if seen conversing with United 
Nations ships conducting investiga- 
tions. Nevertheless, every effort is 
being made to confine destruction 
of small craft to those conducting 
military operations.” 

Enemy opposition to United Na- 
tions naval forces, the report adds, 
was insufficient to hamper opera- 
tions. 


Air Operations 


Under the heading of air opera- 
tions, the report explains that hostile 
aircraft have been observed on sev- 
eral occasions, but have exerted no 
influence on the course of opera- 
tions. 

“It is a certainty,” it adds, “that 
no difficulties will be experienced 
with the North Korean Air Force 
unless it procures planes from 
sources outside North Korea. Any 
future significant air action by North 
Korea will be a measure of the as- 
sistance given to her in open con- 
travention of the actions and intent 
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of the United Nations. Anti-aircraft 
artillery fire is increasing somewhat, 
both in volume and in accuracy.” 

A review of the accomplishments 
of the United Nations air effort from 
June 25 through September 15 re- 
veals that, while losses of approxi- 
mately 100 aircraft were suffered, 
more than 28,000 combat missions 
were flown. The greater part of 
these was in direct support of United 
Nations ground forces. More than 
10,000 non-combat missions were 
flown in support of the United Na- 
tions effort. The bomb weight de- 
livered to strategic and tactical mili- 
tary targets by medium bombers 
exceeded 17,000 tons. 

The United Nations air forces re- 
mained capable of completely de- 
vastating the urban areas of North 
Korea, “but, with assiduous care, 
destruction of the civilian population 
has been avoided, and only targets 
of military significance have been 
attacked.” 

Total daily sorties at one time 
exceeded 700. “The smooth co-ordi- 
nation of the total United Nations 
air effort with the over-all ground 
effort continued exemplary,” the re- 
port adds. 

General MacArthur reports that 
the total number of prisoners in 
United Nations custody has in- 
creased to more than 4,000. United 
Nations personnel in charge of the 
camps continued to observe the 
Geneva Convention scrupulously. 

The continued inhumane acts on 
the part of the North Koreans fol- 
lowed the pattern of other North 
Korean atrocities. For instance, a 
strong enemy guerrilla force attacked 
and overpowered a group of seven 
Americans operating a signal relay 
station, tied their hands together, 
and shot them in the back. All were 
left for dead. However, although 
seriously wounded, two of the vic- 
tims survived. 


Relief 


As a continuation of the survey 
of relief needs in Korea mentioned 
in his previous report, General Mac- 
Arthur says that an estimate of 
civilian aid requirements for Korea 
for the fiscal year 1951 was made, 
and that further surveys would fol- 
low. Relief supplies continued to be 
delivered to Korea by military trans- 
portation for distribution through 
the Office of Supply of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 
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Effect of Korea Crisis 
On World Food Outlook 


UNDAMENTAL changes in the 
world outlook for food and 
agriculture have resulted from the 
crisis in Korea and the consequent 
expansion of military preparations, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations reports. 
Actual and prospective changes, 
FAO points out in a study prepared 
for its 63 member governments, are 
mainly towards greater purchasing 


United Nations radio broadcasts 
to the Korean people, the report con- 
tinues, were increased to a total of 
two and three-quarters hours daily, 
composed almost entirely of factual 
news reports with brief interpretative 
commentary. More than 48,000,000 
leaflets were dropped by aircraft or 
fired from artillery howitzers. Twelve 
million were directed at enemy front 
line troops, informing them of the 
United Nations Command guarantee 
of good treatment for prisoners of 
war, and providing them with safe 
conduct passes for use in surrender- 
ing. 

“The mounting military strength 
of the United Nations forces has 
enhanced the credence which enemy 
soldiers place in these messages,” the 
report adds, “and increasingly they 
are taking advantage of the safe con- 
duct pass to lay down their arms 
voluntarily.” 


Conclusion 


The report concludes: 


“1. United Nations forces in the 
Pusan-Taegu base area lost some 
ground including the Pohang-dong 
port. The fighting determination and 
combat efficiency of the United Na- 
tions forces in this area have steadily 
improved, but more forces are re- 
quired. 

“2. There were further atrocities 
committed by North Koreans against 
United Nations captives. 

“3. The offers of personnel and 
supplies for civilian relief are ap- 
preciated. Future events may in- 
crease the requirements. Prevention 
of widespread suffering amongst 
Korea’s war-torn population will be 
an important United Nations task.” 


power and a larger volume of inter- 
national trade, the study declares. 
The supply outlook for food and 
other agricultural products has not 
altered significantly, nor can it do 
so quickly. 

The study emphasizes that changes 
relating to purchasing power and 
trade are not uniform in their ef- 
fects. Rising prices, for example, 
will be especially burdensome for 
importing nations and consumers 
who do not share in the general in- 
crease of purchasing power. 


Stronger Demand 


Highlights of the report, an an- 
nual FAO study entitled, “The 
World Outlook and State of Food 
and Agriculture — 1950,” include: 


1. Widespread expansion of mili- 
tary programs will lift purchasing 
power. Thus, demand for agricul- 
tural products will be stronger than 
anticipated. 

2. Higher import demands and 
military aid expenditures of the 
United States will lead to an ap- 
preciable increase in the dollars 
available throughout the world for 
purchases of foods, including agri- 
cultural products, from the United 
States, Canada, and other countries. 
Thus, some of the currency impedi- 
ments to international trade will be 
reduced. 


3. The volume of international 
trade will rise and its general pat- 
tern should improve. 

4. The requirements of both pro- 
ducing and importing countries, at 
least during the next year or two, 
will be so substantial as to remove 
the threat of unmarketable surpluses. 


5. Both buying power and sup- 
ply, however, can be considered 
favorable only in comparison with 
earlier years. In all, world food 
supplies per person in 1950-51 will 
be larger than in the year before, 
but the gain will be slight. Supplies 
of food and the ability to buy it are 
still far below the levels required 
to give all of the world’s people 
nutritionally adequate diets. 
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Legal Committee Acts 
On Treaty Reservations 


Asked by the Secretary-General to clarify his pro- 
cedure when ratifying or acceding states make 
reservations to a convention, the Commitiee de- 
cided to request an opinion of the Court and 
a report by the International Law Commission. 


HE Sixth (Legal) Committee 

completed a two-week discussion 
of the issue of reservations to multi- 
lateral conventions on October 20. It 
submitted to the General Assembly a 
resolution requesting the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for an advis- 
ory opinion and inviting the Interna- 
tional Law Commission to report on 
the question. 

The issue had been submitted to 
the General Assembly by the Secre- 
tary-General, in regard to multilat- 
eral conventions of which he is the 
depositary. States may make reser- 
vations to the terms of conventions 
as a condition to their accession or 
ratification. In many ,instances, con- 
ventions include specific provisions 
concerning the procedure in case of 
reservations. Several agreements now 
deposited with the Secretary-General 
do not, however, contain such pro- 
visions, and he wished to be advised 
of the procedure to be followed. Of 
special urgency was the Convention 
on Genocide, which is to come into 
force on January 12, 1951. Two of 
the 24 states which have ratified this 
Convention have done so with reser- 
vations. 


Secretariat Paper 


As a basis for the Committee’s 
discussion, the Secretary-General 
presented a paper in which he gave 
the background of the question and 
the procedure he had been follow- 
ing. 

“While it is generally recognized 
that the consent of the other govern- 
ments concerned must be sought be- 
fore they can be bound by the terms 
of a reservation, there has not been 
unanimity either as to the procedure 
to be followed by a depositary in ob- 
taining the necessary consent or as 
to the legal effect of a state objecting 
to a reservation,” he stated. 

The Secretary-General pointed 
out that a number of states had made 
specific reservations as to specific 
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articles of the Convention on Geno- 
cide at the time of signature, and 
certain others had incorporated res- 
ervations in their instruments of rati- 
fication or accession. 

Other states having recorded their 
dissent from some of the terms of 
these reservations—but without its 
appearing that all the interested par- 
ties necessarily foresaw the same le- 
gal consequences deriving from these 
dissents—the Secretary-General felt 
it his duty to place clearly before the 
Assembly, for its approval and ad- 
vice, “the principles which he has 
considered necessary to follow in the 
interests both of an efficient perform- 
ance of depositary functions and of 
the maximum usefulness of multi- 
lateral conventions in the develop- 
ment of international law.” 

The rule he had followed as de- 
positary might be stated as follows, 
he said: 

“A state may make a reservation 
when signing, ratifying, or acceding 
to a convention, prior to its entry 
into force, only with the consent of 
all states which have ratified or ac- 
ceded theretofore up to the date of 
entry into force; and may do so after 
the date of entry into force only 
with the consent of all states which 
have theretofore ratified or acceded.” 


In Sixth Committee 


Explaining the report to the Sixth 
Committee on October 5, when the 
debate on this question began, Dr. 
Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral in charge of the Legal Depart- 
ment, emphasized that it was the 
lack of unanimity concerning the 
procedure to be followed which 
caused the difficulties encountered 
by the Secretary-General. 

The question had already come up 
before the International Law Com- 
mission. 

The Commission’s debates showed 
that the main difficulties were 
whether consent could be tacit or 


AGREEMENTS DEPOSITED 


The following eight multilateral 
agreements are now _ deposited 
with the Secretary-General. Those 
marked with (*) contain  pro- 
visions concerning reservations: 


Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization; Convention on 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization; Conven- 
tion on Road Traffic (*); Protocol 
on Road Signs and Signals (*); 
Agreement for Facilitating the In- 


ternational Circulation of Visual 
and Auditory Materials of an Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Character with Protocol of Signa- 
ture; Convention on the Declara- 
tion of Death of Missing Persons 
(*); Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Traffic in Persons and 
of the Exploitation of the Prostitu- 
tion of Others; Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Materials 
(in preparation) (*). 





must be expressed and the question 
of states whose consent was neces- 
sary. The report of the Commission 
contained provisional conclusions, 
and the Commission would resume 
examination of the question next 
year. 


One Problem Solved 


Later, on October 16, Dr. Kerno 
informed the Committee, that, since 
the Secretary-General’s report was 
submitted, a sufficient number of 
states had deposited (by October 14) 
their instruments of ratification or 
accession to the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, for the Secre- 
tary-General to draw up a proces- 
verbal stating that, since the condi- 
tion laid down in Article XIII had 
been fulfilled, the Convention would 
come into force on the ninetieth day 
after that date. 

The problem of the entry into 
force of that Convention had thus 
been solved, Dr. Kerno stated. How- 
ever, he also noted that the problem 
of the legal consequences deriving 
from the deposit of the instrument of 
ratification of the Philippines and 
the instrument of accession of Bul- 
garia, which included reservations 
which had met with objections from 
one Member state, still remained to 
be settled. 

Three main points of view con- 
cerning the procedure to be followed 
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were presented during the Committee 


discussion. One, submitted by the 
United Kingdom in an annex to the 
Secretary-General’s paper, held that 
reservations should be accepted only 
with the consent of all the signatory 
states. A second, presented by Uru- 
guay, advocated a procedure similar 
to that followed by the Organization 
of American States. It would permit 
states to present reservations which 
would become operative only among 
those states accepting the reserva- 
tions. A third proposal, contained 
in a United States draft resolution, 
was similar to the procedure advo- 
cated by the Secretary-General inso- 
far as concerned his determination 
whether a given convention had 
entered into force. In suggesting, 
however, that the matter be referred 
to the International Law Commis- 
sion, the United States proposal 
sought to find means by which the 
problem of the effect of reservations 
on the relations between states par- 
ties to a convention could be held 
in suspense pending the Commis- 
sion’s decision. 


The French representative, on the 
other hand, held that the matter 
should be referred for an advisory 
opinion to the International Court 
of Justice, which could hand down 
its opinion in time enough for it to 
be applied to the January 12 date 
of the Genocide Convention’s com- 
ing into force. 


Thirteen draft resolutions or 
amendments were, in all, submitted 
for the Committee’s consideration. 
The different proposals and points 
of view were finally reconciled in a 
proposal drafted jointly by Belgium, 
Chile, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Iran, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. This 
was adopted by a vote of 36 in favor, 
7 against, with 9 abstentions. 


The resolution would have the As- 
sembly address the following ques- 
tions to the International Court of 
Justice: 


“In so far as concerns the Geno- 
cide Convention, in the event of a 
state ratifying or acceding to the 
Convention subject to a reservation 
made either on ratification or acces- 
sion, or on signature followed by 
ratification: 


1. Can the reserving state be re- 
garded as being a party to the Con- 
vention while still maintaining its 
reservations if the reservation is 
objected to by one or more of the 
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Genocide Convention Will Come 
Into Force on January 12 


HE Convention on the Preven- 

tion and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide will come into 
force on January 12, 1951. Instru- 
ments of ratification or accession 
were deposited on October 14 by 
five states—Cambodia, Costa Rica, 
France, Haiti, and the Republic of 
Korea. These brought ratifications 
to over 20 and, according to the 
provisions of the Convention, it is 
to come into force on the ninetieth 
day after the twentieth instrument 
of ratification is deposited. 

For the first time in history, gen- 
ocide—“acts committed with intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a na- 
tional, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group... .” (Art. I1)—will be out- 
lawed under international conven- 
tion. The Contracting Parties have 
pledged themselves to try persons 
charged with the crime “by a com- 
petent tribunal of the state in the 
territory of which the act was com- 


parties to the Convention but not by 
others; 

2. If the answer to the first ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, what is the 
effect of the reservation as between 
the reserving state and: 


(a) the parties who object to the 

reservation, 

(b) those who accept it. 

3. What would be the legal effect 
as regards the answer to question (1) 
if an objection to a reservation is 
made; 

(a) by a signatory which has not 

yet ratified, 

(b) a state entitled to sign or ac- 

cede but which has not yet 
done so.” 


According to the resolution, the 
International Law Commission is in- 
vited “in the course of their work 
on the codification of the law of 
treaties to study the question of res- 
ervations to multilateral conventions 
both from the point of view of codi- 
fication and from that of the pro- 
gressive development of international 
law; and to give priority to this study 
and to report thereon, especially as 
regards multilateral conventions of 
which the Secretary-General is the 
depositary, this report to be consid- 
ered by the General Assembly at its 
sixth session.” 


mitted, or by such _ international 
penal tribunal as may have jurisdic- 
tion. . . 

At its last session, the Interna- 
tional Law Commission decided that 
the establishment of an international 
criminal jurisdiction is both possible 
and desirable. The subject is now 
being discussed by the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee. 

The Convention on Genocide was 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 9, 1948. A witness of the 
ceremony held on October 14 in the 
office of Andrew Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General 
was Dr. Raphael Lemkin, now pro- 
fessor of international law at Yale 
University. Dr. Lemkin, who coined 
the term “genocide,” presented the 
first draft convention on the subject 
to the International Conference for 
the Unification of International Law, 
which met at Madrid in 1933 under 
League of Nations auspices. He 
wrote the first draft resolution on the 
present Convention which was 
presented to the first General As- 
sembly in 1946, helped in the draft- 
ing of the Convention which was 
adopted two years later, and worked 
to secure ratifications. 

At its last session, the Assembly 
invited all non-Member states, which 
belonged to one or more of the spe- 
cialized agencies or were parties to 
the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, to sign and ratify 
or accede to the Convention. Seven 
instruments of accession have been 
deposited by non-Member states, one 
with reservations. In addition to 
those named above, instruments of 
ratification or accession have been 
deposited by Australia, Bulgaria, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Jordan, Iceland, 
Israel, Liberia, Monaco, Norway, 
Panama, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, Viet Nam, and Yugoslavia. 

Two states — Bulgaria and the 
Philippines—have acceded or rati- 
fied subject to certain reservations to 
certain articles of the Convention. 
These must first be presented for ac- 
ceptance to the other Contracting 
Parties. The entire question of re- 
servations to such multilateral con- 
ventions has been discussed ‘by the 
Sixth Committee of the General As- 
sembly. 
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Observance of Human Rights in 


Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 


ULGARIA, Hungary, and Ro- 

mania were condemned for wil- 
ful refusal to fulfil their treaty ob- 
ligations on fundamental human 
rights in a draft resolution adopted 
by the ad hoc Political Committee 
on October 5, 1950. 


The draft resolution also called 
upon Member countries to furnish 
all available information on the con- 
duct of these states. The Commit- 
tee passed it after a four-day debate 
by a vote of 39 to 5, with 13 absten- 
tions. 


Introducing the draft which the 
Committee adopted in an amended 
oe =, form, Philip C. 
sa. Spender, Austral- 
-ia’s Minister for 
mm External Affairs, 
“described the 
conduct of the 
three states as a 
disgraceful _ blot 
on-the record of 
,ex-enemy coun- 
tries which had 
been treated mag- 
nanimously in 
o awe the Paris Peace 
Benjamin Cohen Treaties. They 
had taken very lightly the specific 
obligations on human rights which 
they had assumed under the treaties. 
The Cardinal Mindszenty case in 
Hungary and the fate of the Uniate 
Church and other religious organi- 
zations in Romania had been fol- 
lowed by numerous other instances. 
Nor was infringement of human 
rights confined to religious persecu- 
tion. 





Political Suppression 


Mr. Spender cited Romania’s 
suppression of the largest opposition 
party, the National Peasant Party; 
the vesting of the Minitser of Jus- 
tice in December 1944 with power 
to dismiss any judge without giving 
a reason; the 1947 system of as- 
sessors elected by the dominant 
political organization to judge penal 
cases; the official statement that the 
law must be interpreted in the in- 
terests of the working people, thus 
abolishing equality before the law; 
the 1949 decrees placing all artistic 
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Conflicting views on the ad- 
visory opinions of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice 
and the conduct of the gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania on ques- 
tions of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms were 
expressed in the ad hoc 
Committee 


and cultural expression under state 
control; and the cessation, accord- 
ing to Australia’s information, of 26 
major newspapers and journals be- 
tween January 1948 and Septem- 
ber 1949. 


There was still no information on 
what had taken place in the Mind- 
zenty trial, and this tended to con- 
firm suspicions and misgivings. 

All three countries, Mr. Spender 
continued, had adopted the system 
of single lists of candidates at elec- 
tions, and, in Bulgaria, any election 
might be cancelled if the elected 
person was considered to have in- 
fringed basic principles of the Com- 
munist Party. 

All three states had consistently 
refused to co-operate in carrying out 
even the admit- 
tedly weak rem- 
edy provided in 
the treaties; they 
had taken no 
step to redress 
their violations of 
the treaties. Nor 
had the judgment 
of the Interna- 
tional Court of 
Justice any influ- 
ence on their at- 
titude. On the 
contrary, fresh 
and disturbing evidence of infringe- 
ments of human rights was coming 
in. 





Sir Frank Soskice 


Invitation to Report 


In Bulgaria, a law of September 
1949 had done away with the 


autonomy of the Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences and reorganized it along 
Marxist lines. The Kostov trial of 
December 1949 had given a sig- 
nificant illustration of justice in Bul- 
garia. In Hungary there was consid- 
erable evidence to prove that poli- 
tical prisoners were treated inhu- 
manely. In the Currency Criminals’ 
Trial of March 1949, Gyorgy Nagy 
had declared that he had been 
forced by ill-treatment to confess 
and that he still bore the physical 
marks of ill-treatment. It was also 
clear that the legal profession was in- 
timidated to the extent of British 
subjects being unable to get lawyers 
to defend them. 


The draft resolution, Mr. Spender 
said, presented the conclusion in- 
escapable from these facts in the 
least objectionable form. Theoreti- 
cally, the appoint- 
ment of a body 
to make further 
inquiries would 
be the ideal solu- 
tion. But Aus- 
tralia considered 
this impracticable 
since no commis- 
sion of inquiry 
would be admit- 
ted by the three 
states concerned. 
The best proced- 
ure therefore was 





Yakov A. Malik 
to invite all states to report to 


the Secretary-General on further 
breaches of the treaties by Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania. 


Disregard of Human Rights 


Mr. Spender’s information on re- 
cent developments in the three coun- 
tries was supplemented in the course 
of the debate by several other repre- 
sentatives. Thus Benjamin Cohen 
(United States) described their con- 
duct as one of systematic and cyni- 
cal disregard of human rights. Jus- 
tice had been ruthlessly destroyed, 
and judges, lawyers, and the public 
had become instruments of political 
oppression in spectacles—miscalled 
trials—staged by the ruling group. 
“Justice” was administered by arbi- 
trary arrest, privation and torture, 
and the assumption and proclama- 
tion of guilt. Brutal methods had 
been used to extort “confessions” 
from persons like Michael Shipkov, 
who had been sentenced by Bulgaria 
to ten years of hard labor merely 
because he had been employed by 
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the United States Legation. Even im- 
portant communist officials like Rajk 
and Kostov, who had justified the 
condudct of their countries as neces- 
sary measures against espionage, had 
themselves fallen victim to the ter- 
ror they had fostered. 


Other Charges 


To this record Muharrem Nuri 
Birgi, of Turkey, added two other 
charges against Bulgaria. That Gov- 
ernment had exercised such pressure 
against the 900,000 Bulgarians of 
Turkish origin that this minority, 
which had always been loyal while 
maintaining its religious and cultural 
institutions, now hoped fervently to 
emigrate to Turkey or Greece, even 
at the loss of all their possessions. 
Eighteen months ago, the Bulgarian 
Government refused permission to 
emigrate and had even forbidden 
travel abroad. Then it had asked 
Turkey to admit 250,000 in a very 
short period, seeking thus to prove 
that Turkey was violating the Con- 
vention and also to embarrass the 
country economically. The whole 
procedure was tantamount to mass 
deportation. Despite the terms of 
the emigration agreement, the prop- 
erty of the emigrants had been con- 
fiscated, and they arrived destitute. 
The refugees stated that all Bul- 
garians suffered infringement of their 
rights though to a lesser extent than 
those of Turkish origin. 


Mr. Birgi also quoted the instance 
of a Turkish officer in uniform who 
had accidentally crossed the Bul- 
garian frontier on horseback two 
years ago. He was arrested, tried 
secretly, and sentenced to death. 
For months Turkey was not allowed 
to communicate with him, and it 
had not yet received any documents 
or records of the trial. This was 
specially reprehensible in view of the 
treaty of friendship between the two 
countries. Bulgaria had categorically 
refused arbitration. The officer was 
still in prison, although the death 
sentence had been stayed. 


To these charges Vlado Popovic, 
of Yugoslavia, added a lengthy rec- 
ord of alleged violations of human 
rights and of systematic breaches of 
the treaty provisions. Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania had forcibly de- 
ported Yugoslav citizens and forced 
Yugoslavs born in territories oc- 
cupied by Bulgaria and Hungary to 
adopt the nationalities of these 
countries. In doing so, they revali- 
dated the measures taken by the 
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fascist servants of their countries 
during the Second World War. In 
1948, Hungary had stopped payment 
of compensation for war damage as 
provided in the peace treaties; like- 
wise suspended restitution of Yugo- 
slay property seized during the war. 
These countries encouraged prop- 
aganda against Yugoslavia and war 
propaganda; nor did they observe 
the treaty provisions on limitations 
of armaments. They were constant- 
ly creating border incidents and 
concentrated on the Yugoslav 
frontier alone more troops than the 
limit set by the peace treaties. The 
Yugoslav Government had exhausted 
all methods of settlement possible 
under the treaties and was now 
obliged to take a firm and energetic 
position. 


Nature of the Charges 


The nature of the charges against 
the three states was summed up in 
more or less the same terms by the 
majority of the speakers. Thus Sir 
Frank Soskice, of the United King- 
dom, pointed out that the accused 
countries had made no valid refuta- 
tion of the charges; had refused to 
use the arbitration machinery pro- 
vided by the peace treaties or to 
abide by the opinion of the Court; 
and were continuing to violate 
fundamental rights guaranted to all 
peoples by the Charter. Any nation 
with a sense of international re- 
sponsibilities would have made every 
effort to clear itself of the grave 
charges made. 


Objectives Disregarded 


Mr. Cohen, of the United States, 
said that the countries had disre- 
garded three basic objectives of the 
United Nations: to seek peaceful 
adjustment of international disputes, 
to ensure the observance of treaty 
obligations, and to further interna- 
tional co-operation by promoting re- 
spect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Mr. Cohen also emphasized that 
the flagrant disregard of human 
rights was only one phase of the 
general policy of these minority 
regimes, a policy dictated by the for- 
eign power which controls the Com- 
inform. Their violation of diplo- 
matic practices, their support of ag- 
gression in Korea, their provocative 
campaign against a neighbor, and 
their open contempt of the United 
Nations were in harmony with the 





general policy. The United States 
was convinced that all governments 
must, regardless of ideology, agree 
on the fundamental rights of their 
peoples, if there was to be a begin- 
ning of international understanding. 
Internal oppression inevitably led to 
external friciton. The Assembly 
could not therefore afford to ignore 
the deliberate flaunting of treaty 
obligations and Charter principles. 


Hugues Lapointe, of Canada, em- 
phasized the importance of strength- 
ening the legal and moral authority 
of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, the supreme organ of law. He 
also pointed out that the arbitration 
procedures laid down in the peace 
treaties applied not only to the 
human rights articles but to all other 
provisions where no specific meth- 
ods of settlement were provided. 
Thus failure to observe them made 
it possible to commit breaches of 
treaties with impunity, and any in- 
ternational commitment could be 
nullified by the refusal of a party 
to carry out the settlement pro- 
cedures. 


Negation of Freedom 


The situation in the three coun- 
tries revealed, said Leon Maccas, of 
Greece, a total negation of freedom. 
This negation was not an emergency 
or a temporary measure but the very 
basis of their system of government. 


The arguments advanced by the 
three accused countries carried no 
conviction, said Pierre Ordonneau 
(France). The theory which the 
People’s Democracies were practis- 
ing required the class struggle and 
the establishing of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. All dictatorship, 
whether by one man, a group of 
men, or a political party, used the 
same methods. That inevitably led to 
persecution of individuals. It was 
little comfort to learn from certain 
representatives that the persecution 
was going on in the name of the law 
and through tribunals. The hardship 
imposed by unjust laws was cer- 
tainly the most relentless of all forms 
of oppression. 


Mrs. Marga A. Klompe (Nether- 
lands) emphasized that rejection by 
the three countries of an impartial 
investigation was fully consistent 
with the policy followed by the East- 
ern European countries for some 
time as shown in their refusal to set 
up a United Nations Commission 
either for Greece or for Korea. The 
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flagrant violation of human rights 
with which the Committee was deal- 
ing was not an accident but the re- 
sult of the deliberate enforcement 
of a system. Admittedly, Mrs. 
Klompe said, some practices which 
should be regarded as violations of 
human rights still existed in prac- 
tically every country: but the legisla- 
tion of a real democracy contained 
necessary provisions for preventing 
and punishing such practices. 


Comments on the Court’s Opinion 


Several representatives commented 
on the Court’s advisory opinion in 
the matter. The most detailed of 
these comments came from Dr. 
Eduardo Jimenez de Arechaga, of 
Uruguay. The majority opinion had 
ruled that no third judge could be 
nominated by the Secretary-General 
before the two parties had nomi- 
nated their respective judges. Such 
a ruling, he said, might have the 
effect of making most of the arbi- 
tration and _ conciliation treaties 
optional in character, unless there 
was an express provision, providing 
for the establishment of a Court or 
Commission even when one of the 
parties refused to designate its repre- 
sentative or to co-operate in the 
establishment of such bodies. The 
Court, in a too literal interpretation, 
had maintained that the word “third” 
was ordinal and chronological in 
meaning; that the prior appointment 
of the two representatives of the 
parties to the dispute was necessary 
before the appointment of the third 
member; that the commissions 
should be composed of three mem- 
bers. These, said the Uruguayan 
representative were all weak reasons. 
The phrase, “third member,” was 
used to indicate a member not in- 
volved, one who had a neutral posi- 
tion rather than a member appointed 
chronologically after the two others. 


Furthermore, the majority of the 
Court had no right to presume in 
advance that the recalcitrant coun- 
tries would not designate their repre- 
sentatives once the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had appointed the third mem- 
ber. It was obvious, Dr. de Are- 
chaga concluded, that a state which 
had assumed the obligation of sub- 
mitting disputes to arbitration could 
not evade this obligation by the 
simple expedient of refusing to carry 
out the accessory actions necessary 
to implement its primary obligation. 


In the absence of legal proof, it 
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was premature to assume the guilt 
of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania, 
said Sir Frank Soskice. Yet, taking 
into consideration the objection of 
the three accused Government, the 
Court ruled that the interpretation 
of the terms of a treaty was a ques- 
tion of international law and lay 
outside domestic jurisdiction and 
within the competence of the Court. 
Those rulings should, be regarded as 
authoritative pronouncements of 
law, he said. The three Govern- 
ments were, therefore, bound to 
appoint their representatives to the 
commissions, yet they rejected all 
opportunities to clear themselves of 
accusations; their attitude must lead 
to the conclusion that they were 
fully conscious of their guilt. 


J. R. Jordaan (Union of South 
Africa) declared that the Assembly 
could do no more than to reiterate, 
in moderate terms, its concern for 
the respect of human rights, although 
in the opinion of the South African 
delegation a prima facie case had 
been made. The three Governments 
concerned might have been within 
their rights in rejecting the Court’s 
opinion if they had offered a strong 
defence. 


The crucial issue before the Com- 
mittee, declared Luciano Joublanc 
Rivas, of Mexico, was to decide to 
which extent the United Nations 
could intervene in questions which 
in the past had always been the 
exclusive prerogative of individual 
states. Despite the provisions of 
the Charter, international law had 
not yet evolved to the point where 
the United Nations could act effec- 
tively. The only legal means of 
compelling a state to comply was 
recourse to the International Court 
of Justice. In the event of failure 
to comply, the other party or par- 
ties to the dispute could bring the 
case to the Security Council, which 
was empowered to take measures to 
give effect to the Court’s decisions. 
The United Nations could not re- 
place the sovereign state in solving 
problems _ essentially within do- 
mestic jurisdiction. Therefore the 
signatories of the peace treaties alone 
were in the position to reach a 
settlement. The Mexican delegation 
could not endorse, even implicitly, 
the competence of the Assembly to 
investigate the observance of human 
rights by individual states. 


Vlado Popovic, of Yugoslavia, de- 
clared that his delegation would not 
oppose international investigation. 


The peace treaties of those countries 
contained provisions on human 
rights, and the violation by a state 
of its international obligations was 
not a matter within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state even if citizens 
of that country were the victims. 
Mr. Popovic said that the question 
was not linked with the ideology of 
the three countries. The real and 
more general cause was the fact that 
the three states in question, sup- 
ported by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., had systematically ignored 
the provisions of the peace treaties. 


Comments on Further Action 


Jacobo Schaulsohn, of Chile, de- 
clared that the United Nations must 
impose moral sanction and categor- 
ically condemn flagrant violations of 
treaty obligations and open disregard 
of the Court. 


Francisco Ichaso, of Cuba, intro- 
duced an amendment asking for a 
more straightforward and forceful 
resolution. The amendment con- 
demned the systematic violation of 
human rights by Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Romania; considered their atti- 
tude as further evidence that these 
governments were incapable of com- 
plying with their international obliga- 
tions; decided that without modifica- 
tion in their attitudes their applica- 
tions for Membership in the United 
Nations should not be entertained. 
It further suggested that the item 
should be placed on the agenda of 
the sixth session. 


E. Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, pre- 
sented another amendment which 
stated that every violation of human 
rights “concerns the United Nations 
as a whole” and invited the Secre- 
tary-General to notify the Members 
of any information he might receive 
in connection with this question. 
These two delegations which had 
submitted amendments later agreed 
with the Australian delegation on a 
revised draft resolution. 


Opposition io the Draft Resolution 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
opposed the consideration of the 
item under discussion by the Com- 
mittee. The General Assembly, he 
stated, was illegally discussing the 
slanderous charges against Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania. Nowhere 
in the Charter was there any provi- 
sion authorizing the United Nations 
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to discuss matters arising out of the 
Second World War. The imple- 
mentation of peace treaties did 
therefore not fall within the com- 
petence of the United Nations. Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Romania guar- 
anteed in their constitutions full 
freedom and equality before the law. 
Those fundamental rights were safe- 
guarded in practice, and any state- 
ments to the contrary were merely 
a crude falsification of the true state 
of affairs. Freedom of the press 
was a reality, and full freedom of 
religion was guaranteed. The man- 
euver of bringing the question before 
the United Nations and even before 
the International Court of Justice 
was based on the knowledge that the 
majority would support the United 
States no matter how illogical, il- 
legal, or biased it might be. 


The accusations against the three 
countries were a pure fabrication on 
the part of the United States and 
the United Kingdom to cover up the 
exposure of their Intelligence serv- 
ices in those countries, said D. C. 
Demchenko (Ukrainian  S.S.R.). 
The People’s Democracies had in 
fact complied with the peace treaties. 
Full freedom of religion was guar- 
anteed in Bulgaria under the De- 
nomination Act. The large number 
of places of worship and the many 
publications showed the extent of 
freedom. All statements to the con- 
trary were absurd. 


Eduard Goldstuecker, of Czecho- 
slovakia, declared that it was inap- 
propriate for the United Nations to 
become an instrument of the United 
States in its policy of cold war. 
The Czechoslovakian delegation had 
opposed all efforts to make the 
United Nations accept the humiliat- 
ing role of serving as tool for the 
United States of America. His dele- 
gation had therefore opposed the 
inclusion of the item in the agenda 
and would oppose the draft resolu- 
tion. The United States and other 
sponsors of the draft resolution were 
less concerned about the welfare and 
well-being of the people than about 
the fate of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
others of his kind. 


V. V. Skorbogatov, of the Byelo- 
russian §.S.R., emphasized that there 
was no real basis for the charges 
brought against the three countries. 
The truth was that the constitutions 
of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania 
provided full and adequate protec- 
tion for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 
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Mr. Skorbogatov alleged that there 
was only Anglo-American interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of these 
states. Intelligence officers and dip- 
lomatic personnel of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, in 
connivance with agents of the Vat- 
ican, had financed the criminal espi- 
onage and conspiratorial activities of 
such traitors as Mindszenty and 
Imre Geiger in Hungary, Petkov 
and Shipkov in Bulgaria, and Maniu 
in Romania. Moreover, the United 
States offered a patent example of 
violations of human rights. It had 
been swept by a wave of hysteria. 
Eleven leaders of the Communist 
Party had been sentenced not for 
offences, but for dissident political 
opinions. As soon as the Supreme 
Court ruled to uphold that sentence, 
the Justice Department would insti- 
tute a campaign against 12,000 com- 
munists or sympathizers and all per- 
sons acting in accordance with the 
interest of the Soviet Union. In the 
United Kingdom the police had 
taken measures to violate the right 
of democratic assembly and invoked 
the law of 1911 which provided that 
the guilt of the defendant did not 
have to be proved in cases where 
there was threat to the security or 
interest of the state. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Skorbogatov said, the Anglo- 
American bloc set themselves up as 
judges of the observance of human 
rights in Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Romania. 


Court Held Incompetent 


The International Court had no 
competence to give an advisory 
opinion, Mr. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
affirmed. Article 96 of the Charter 
authorized requests for advisory 
opinions on legal questions only. Yet 
the matter submitted to the Court 
was a definite attempt to use the 
authority of the Court as a means 
of exerting political pressure on the 
three governments. Moreover, the 
opinion dealt with a non-existent 
dispute. Any dispute required Bul- 
garia, Hungary, or Romania as one 
party and, as the second party, act- 
ing jointly, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. 
The negative response of the Court 
to the second phase of the advisory 
opinion testified to the accuracy of 
the U.S.S.R. position. Every aspect 
of the complicated machinations of 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom betrayed the intention to 





interfere in the domestic affairs of 
the countries concerned. 


Campaign of Slander 


The constant endeavor to lead 
world public opinion astray and to 
cover up shameful acts of espionage 
and interference in the affairs of 
foreign countries had led the United 
States to use the United Nations as 
an instrument of its illegal campaign 
of slander. The negative opinion 
of the International Court obstructed 
the execution of the American plan 
to set up a treaty commission which 
would do its bidding. Thus, Mr. 
Malik concluded, the entire cam- 
paign had failed. Nevertheless, the 
Australian draft resolution—a _ pro- 
vocative appeal for continued slander 
—would continue an_ intolerable 
situation and deflect the United Na- 
tions from its true purposes. 


The Resolution 


The revised Australian draft res- 
olution as amended by agreement 
with Bolivia and Cuba was adopted 
by the ad hoc Committee by 39 
votes to 5, with 13 abstentions, on 
October 5, 1950. The resolution 
stated that one of the purposes of 
the United Nations was to encourage 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms; it asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take note of the 
opinion delivered by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on March 
30 and July 18, 1950. 


The resolution condemned the 
“wilful refusal of the Governments 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
to fulfil their obligation under the 
provisions of the peace treaties to 
appoint representatives to the treaty 
commissions” and expressed “the 
opinion” that the conduct of the 
governments indicated that they were 
“aware of breaches” of the obliga- 
tions “to secure the enjoyment of hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” The resolution noted that 
serious accusations on these matters 
continued to be made without “satis- 
factory refutation.” Finally it in- 
vited Member states to submit to the 
Secretary-General all evidence avail- 
able to them and requested the Sec- 
retary-General to notify all’ Mem- 
bers of any relevant information he 
might receive. 
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Committee Studies Views for Greater 


Progress of Dependent Peoples 


HE welfare and progress of the 

people of the Trust Territories 
and the evolution of the Trusteeship 
System were reviewed by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee during a 
general debate which began on 
October 3. The Committee had be- 
fore it the report of the Trusteeship 
Council covering the period July 23, 
1949 to July 21, 1950. This dealt 
with the Council’s sixth and seventh 
regular sessions, and two special ses- 
sions, and with the administrative 
reports on ten Trust Territories, the 
reports of visiting missions, a record 
number of petitions from indigenous 
inhabitants, administrative unions af- 
fecting Trust Territories, and eco- 
nomic, social and educational ad- 
vancement in the territories. In 
addition, the organizational work of 
the Council itself was surveyed in the 
215-page report. 

A special section of-the report cov- 
ered the draft Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the former Italian colony 
of Somaliland. 

Presenting the report, Dr. Max 
Henriquez Urena, of the Dominican 
Republic, said that although its task 
during the past year had been diffi- 
cult, the Council’s work had led to 
the conclusion that there had been 
progress in every direction. In some 
cases application of the Council’s 
recommendations had been delayed 
because existing legislation had first 
to be amended or repealed, or tradi- 
tion modified. Generally, however, 
the Administering Authorities re- 
ported year by year that the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations were being 
effected. The solidarity marking the 
Council’s work should continue with 
the Administering Authorities and 
the non-administering powers united 
in their resolve to promote the wel- 
fare and progress of the people. 


Absent Member 


C. Quesada Zapiola, of Argentina, 
pointed out that difficulties during the 
sixth and seventh sessions resulted 
from the absence of one of the 
Council’s members (the U.S.S.R.). 
This had destroyed the balance be- 
tween the administering and non- 
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administering powers. The member’s 
absence did not in any way invali- 
date the resolutions adopted during 
those sessions. Thanks to the con- 
ciliatory attitude displayed by the 
Administering Authorities, the reso- 
lutions approved resulted from gen- 
eral agreement amongst all members. 


Insofar as the attainment of self- 
government was concerned, Ar- 
gentina could not associate itself with 
those who believed that self-govern- 
ment could not be granted until per- 
fection had been attained. Argentina, 
for instance, had become indepen- 
dent long before being perfect in 
every respect and had continued to 
make steady progress. 


Speaking as one born and bred ina 
French overseas territory, L. S. Seng- 
hor, of France, stressed that the peo- 
ple of Trust Territories were essential- 
ly an agricultural people who placed 
their faith in concrete values. As 
things stood, interdependence was 
even more essential than indepen- 
dence, said Mr. Senghor. The de- 
pendent peoples cared more for 
specific freedoms than for freedom 
as a principle, and more for real and 
practical independence than for 
theoretical independence. The French 
Parliament included more than 80 
representatives of overseas territories 
and in no known instance had those 
representatives ever failed to get 
their way when they had been 
persistent. 


For another power administering 
Trust Territories in Africa, T. F. 
Cook said his Government did not 
claim that the administration of 
United Kingdom territories had at- 
tained perfection. His delegation did 
maintain, nevertheless, that its Gov- 
ernment had done and was continu- 
ing to do all in its power, within the 
financial and other limits of admin- 
istration, to improve conditions in 
the Trust Territories and to hasten 
the realization of the fundamental 
aims of the Trusteeship System. Mr. 
Cook asserted that progress had been 
considerable and steady, if not spec- 
tacular, and such progress would 
continue. Constructive criticism was 
welcomed. 


Referring to the visiting mission 
to West Africa—in 1949—Mr. Cook 
said his Government was _ grate- 
ful for the objective, balanced and 
concise study made by the mis- 
sion, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, and sin- 
cerely hoped that the reports of 
future visiting missions would be 
marked by the same reasonable and 
constructive spirit. The Trusteeship 
Council was also to be commended 
for the adoption of its new and more 
effective procedure of considering the 
numerous petitions it received. The 
good results obtained from the new 
procedure were due in large measure 
to the efforts of the Philippines repre- 
sentative who had so ably presided 
over the ad hoc committee on peti- 
tions. 

One of the most important peti- 
tions was that concerning the Ewes, 
who claimed unification of their ter- 
ritory in West Africa (at present 
divided between British and French 
Togoland, and the Gold Coast 
colony.) After a thorough study the 
Council, like the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned, had decided that 
the views of the local populations 
should first be ascertained by estab- 
lishing a consultative commission. 
The latter’s first session would be 
held shortly, said Mr. Cook. 


Visiting Missions 


In contrast to its former debates, 
much of the Committee’s discussion 
concerned procedure and ways and 
means by which the Trusteeship 
Council’s work might be improved. 
Several suggestions were made for 
instance regarding the Council’s 
visiting missions, the importance of 
which was stressed by most speakers. 

Peter Anker, of Norway, con- 
sidered it a formidable undertaking 
for a mission to grasp the problems 
of a number of territories within 
the space of the few weeks at its 
disposal. He feared that in con- 
sequence only superficial reports 
would be forthcoming. There were 
already indications to that effect, for 
the mission to Ruanda-Urundi in 
1948 had stated that “for lack of 
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time” certain investigations proved 
impracticable. The West African 
Mission last year had visited four 
territories in six weeks, a fact which 
did not permit of a very thorough 
inquiry. Mr. Anker suggested that 
each mission might be limited to 
visiting two territories, or more than 
One mission might be despatched 
each year. Alternatively, two smaller 
missions might be sent out in a year, 
or a large mission might be split into 
two groups. Whatever solution was 
adopted more careful preparation 
was required with the possible estab- 
lishment of special assignments or 
priorities. 


Problem of Petitions 


Sharing these views, Dr. Guy 
Perez Cisneros, of Cuba, said the 
time allotted to the missions was too 
brief to do more than a superficial 
job. The “dizzy itineraries” of the 
missions so far sent out must have 
caused disillusionment both to the 
indigenous inhabitants and the ad- 
ministrations of the territories visited. 
In any case the fatigue involved 
must have impaired the critical judg- 
ment of the members of the mission. 
The duration of the visiting missions 
might be lengthened and each one 
asked to examine specific questions. 

Another point touched upon by 
Dr. Perez Cisneros concerned peti- 
tions. In view of the vast number 
received during the past year, a semi- 
permanent special committee might 
be established to work between ses- 
sions of the Council, classifying and 
screening. The Council might also 
follow up the implementation of the 
resolutions it adopted in connection 
with petitions. 

Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, 
thought there was room for im- 
provement in the form of the Coun- 
cil’s report to the Assembly. The 
report at present was encumbered by 
many standardized formulae, and was 
repetitious and excessively detailed. 
The report was altogether too long 
and difficult to read. Many subjects 
were dealt with more than once. For 
example, in the case of the Gold 
Coast Cocoa Marketing Board, the 
Administering Authority’s descrip- 
tion of the situation, the comments 
and conclusions of the visiting mis- 
sion to the area, the administration’s 
own comments on the mission’s re- 
port, the petitions in which the sub- 
ject was referred to, the Council’s 
recommendations on the question, 
and the statement by the Administer- 
ing Authority on the application of 
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those recommendations — all those 
were scattered about the report... . 
The report would be easier to read 
if all data relative to a particular 
subject were concentrated in a single 
section. 

Mr. Lannung endorsed other 
representatives’ views in stressing the 
importance of speeding economic 
progress in the Trust Territories. 
Political progress could not be 
achieved, he said, if the economic 
life of a territory remained primitive 
and unstable. He suggested that the 
Council should study possibilities of 
co-ordination with the expanded 
program of United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance. Unquestionably, the 
Trust Territories were among the 
countries needing the maximum 
amount of technical assistance. 

Generally speaking, Denmark 
commended the Trusteeship Council 
on the volume of work accomplished 
during its sixth and seventh sessions 
and noted that many of its decisions 
had been adopted unanimously. It 
was also a source of satisfaction to 
see the overall progress being made 
in the Trust Territories. 

A major point made by Sudjan 
Prica, of Yugoslavia, concerned the 
establishment of a special committee 
by the Council, 
charged with 
studying certain 
questions which, 
by their volume, 
took up a great 
amount of the 
Council’s time. 
This committee 
would, he said, 
consider the fol- 
lowing questions: 
(1) annual re- 

ie. Prien ports and other 
data submitted by the Administering 
Authorities; (2) petitions; and (3) 
the reports of the visiting missions. 
Mr. Prica also suggested that the 
Council should adopt a definite pro- 
cedure with regard to petitions, 
especially anonymous petitions. Peo- 
ple submitting the latter should re- 
ceive a guarantee that their names 
would be kept secret so that they 
would not be afraid of signing their 
petitions. Unsigned petitions should 
not be simply discarded. Although 
not obliged to discuss them, the 
Council should publish them and in- 
clude them on its agenda on the de- 
mand of one or more members. 

Taking up the relationship be- 
tween the Council and the General 
Assembly, Mr. Prica noted that a 
conflict had arisen regarding a num- 








ber of resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembly on Trusteeship. In following 
up the Assembly’s recommendations 
the Council had ignored many vital 
questions and had carried into effect 
only in a limited and incomplete 
manner the Assembly’s proposals. 


Yugoslavia maintained that the 
Council’s obligations to the Assem- 
bly were moral, political and legal. 
He quoted Articles 16, 85, 87 and 
88 of the Charter to show that the 
Assembly is the supreme organ in 
the sphere of Trusteeship, and that 
the Council, while having certain 
discretionary powers, nevertheless re- 
mains the agent of the Assembly. 
Mr. Prica held that the Council was 
quite unjustified in rejecting resolu- 
tions passed by the Assembly on be- 
half of dependent peoples. 


India’s Proposal 


Another suggestion for expediting 
the work of the Council and of the 
Fourth Committee was submitted by 
B. Shiva Rao, of India. In its future 
examinations the Committee might 
consider a common discussion of 
functional problems in both Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
without prejudice to the full consid- 
eration of special matters relating 
exclusively to Trust Territories. Such 
a procedure would present a clearer 
picture of the problems and _ the 
rate of progress being made in all 
the dependent territories. At present 
there was a tendency to overlook 
general trends because of the mass 
of details. 

Mr. Shiva Rao also suggested that 
the Council and the Special Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories plan their 
reports in such a way as to facilitate 
debate in the Fourth Committee 
along lines he had avocated. The 
Fourth Committee should give seri- 
ous thought to the standards to 
apply in its consideration of the 
work accomplished. In this regard 
he drew attention to the provisions 
of Article 76 of the Charter which 
set out the basic objectives of the 
Trusteeship System and the stand- 
ards which must prevail. 


“Demands of the People” 


Several representatives were criti- 
cal of slow progress in the Trust 
Territories. H. Cooper, of Liberia, 
regretted he could not associate him- 
self with the commendations ex- 
tended to the Administering Author- 
ities on their achievements. He was, 
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on the contrary, impressed with the 
aspirations of the indigenous peo- 
ples who had occasionally made 
themselves felt through violence and, 
in some instances, had compelled the 
administering powers to accede to 
their demands. The small measure 
of self-government, advanced edu- 
cation and economic improvement so 
far won by the indigenous popula- 
tions had been achieved through 
great sacrifice. History showed that 
no people attained its independence 
except through its own expressed will 
to be master of its own destiny. Re- 
cent examples of this were to be 
found in Burma and Indonesia. 


San Francisco Decisions 


Recalling that the San Francisco 
decisions on Trusteeship had been a 
compromise, J. Winiewicz, of Poland, 
said the Charter left loopholes, used 
all too often by the administering 
powers in evading their obligations 
to peoples destined eventually to be- 
come free and independent. The 
Fourth Committee must ensure that 
the minimum requirements of the 
Charter concerning Trust Territories 
were implemented. 

Careful study of the annual re- 
ports on the territories, however, in- 
dicated that reluctance to allow the 
indigenous peoples participation in 
the conduct of their own affairs 
tended to prevent or retard attain- 
ment of self-government. Generally 
speaking, universal suffrage did not 
exist; legislative power was never 
vested in the indigenous population; 
advisory bodies were composed 
mainly of nominated members and 
only in exceptional circumstances 
were indigenous representatives in- 
vited to participate in administration 
and thereby supply proof of the sup- 
posed broadmindedness of the ad- 
ministration. The political grievances 
of the indigenous inhabitants origi- 
nated in their lack of a direct voice 
in their own government. 

Mr. Winiewicz pointed to the 
Legislative Council of Tanganyika, 
which had only four African and 
three Indian members to 22 Eu- 
ropeans. The Executive Council had 
no African member. Not a single 
indigenous inhabitant in the British- 
administered Cameroons represented 
that territory on the Legislative 
Council at Lagos, nor had any be- 
come a member of the Executive 
Council. A similar situation pre- 
vailed in British-administered Togo- 
land. The so-called representative 
assemblies in French-administered 
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territories had only very limited 
powers. 

Mr. Winiewicz said it was esti- 
mated that the population of tropical 
Africa, where most of the Trust Ter- 
ritories were located, would at the 
current rate double itself in 30 years. 
Tremendous strides could be made 
if the United Nations devoted all its 
efforts and moral authority in sup- 
port of the indigenous peoples in 
their drive for self-government. But 
if the United Nations action was to 
be limited to discussion alone, the 
Administering Authorities would suc- 
ceed in maintaining the “old order 
of things.” It was regrettable that 
the Trusteeship Council had failed to 
take a firmer stand in support of 
self-government. ; 


Other Views 


Endorsing these views, G. N. 
Zarubin, of the U.S.S.R. contended 
that the Council’s report failed to 
present a true picture of the actual 
conditions in the Trust Territories. 
However, on the meagre data avail- 
able, the Soviet delegation believed 
the administering powers were not 
carrying out their Charter obligations 
but were continuing policies aimed 
at strengthening their colonial re- 
gimes. The Assembly should demand 
the strictest observance of the Char- 
ter and oblige the Administering Au- 
thorities to submit definite plans for 
the speedy advancement of the peo- 
ples of all the territories. 

The time was ripe for a restate- 
ment of principle by the Assembly 
on the obligations of the Administer- 
ing Authorities regarding Trust Ter- 
ritories, said Dr. D. Macapagal, of 
the Philippines. It was to be hoped 
the administering powers would at- 
tach greater importance to the role 
which the United Nations was called 
on to play in the operation of the 
Trusteeship System. Dr. Macapagal 
quoted from a speech made in the 
House of Commons in 1949 by Lord 
Listowell, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, expressing the view that 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
and of the Trusteeship Council were 
not binding on the Administering 
Authorities. Such statements under- 
mined the United Nations prestige 
and also rendered illusory the right 
of petition—one of the pillars of the 
Trusteeship System. 

Other speakers, referring to the 
relationship between the General As- 
sembly and the Trusteeship Council, 
held that supreme authority was 
vested in the former, and expressed 


concern over the Council’s rejection 
of some of its recommendations. 

A different view was taken by 
John Sherman Cooper, of the United 
States, who thought the Council 


should not act merely as “a rubber 
stamp” 


for Assembly resolutions. 
The Assembly 
had neither time 
nor the  special- 
ized knowledge 
to consider all 
details and events 
in the Trust Ter- 
ritories. It should 
do no more than 
address _ general 
recommen- 
dations and par- 





ticular questions 
to the Council 
Mr. Cooper which should 


then make its recommendations to 
the administering powers. Mr. 
Cooper shared Norway’s view re- 
garding the time lapse between the 
period covered by the annual reports 
and the consideration of them by 
the Council. This matter was to 
be studied by the Council at its next 
session. 

The United States welcomed con- 
structive criticism but it was unfair 
systematically to denounce defects in 
the administrations without due re- 
gard to the real progress being made. 
The United States policy was to as- 
sist dependent peoples along the road 
to self-government. It was not a new 
policy and the only differences of 
view concerned the method, means 
and time necessary to achieve this 
goal. 


Race Relations 


Chile’s view was that recognition 
of the equality of the races was 
needed for an appropriate solution 
of the problem of Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, said Mrs. 
A. Figueroa. Chile was happy to 
note the efforts made by some coun- 
tries, such as the United Kingdom, 
to introduce a racial policy based 
on harmonious relations between the 
different ethnic groups in the terri- 
tories. Another factor was the posi- 
tion of the European in Africa, 
which had been determined by his 
attitude toward the indigenous in- 
habitants. Some Europeans living 
in those territories retained their 
original nationality, while others con- 
sidered Africa as their home. Both 
should recognize that the best way 
to live in a foreign country was to 
identify oneself with it. Mrs. 
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Figueroa pointed out that Latin 
America’s experience showed that 
the indigenous population must be 
associated with every effort to en- 
sure the economic development of a 
new country. 

A solution of the race problem 
was even more urgent when con- 
sidering the policy of economic de- 
velopment of the African continent. 
Africa was developing in the eco- 
nomic field, thanks to the Marshall 
Plan and the colonial development 
funds of the administering powers. 
As individuals, though, the in- 
digenous people could not hope for 
anything from that development, for 
the essential link between ethnologi- 
cal development and economic 
progress had been broken and con- 
sequently economic expansion could 
only produce a change in their way 
of life and an increase in their living 
standards. 

The vernacular was another prob- 
lem, but Chile disagreed with those 
delegations who contended that 
teaching in English or French was 
likely to stifle national consciousness 
and retard independence. On the 
contrary, such teaching would per- 
mit the indigenous inhabitants to 
participate in the universal evolution 
—an essential provision for the pro- 
motion, as the Charter stated—of 
“social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedoms.” 


Varied Proposals 


Completing its general debate on 
October 18 the Committee took up 
a series of draft proposals on a 
variety of questions. These, together 
with the delegations presenting them, 
were as follows: on Assembly action 
regarding the Trusteeship Council’s 
report (Canada); on the establish- 
ment of a special committee of the 
Council (Yugoslavia); on anony- 
mous petitions (Yugoslavia); on the 
form of the Council’s reports 
(Cuba); on petitions generally 
(Cuba); on visiting missions (Cuba 
and Norway); on educational ad- 
vancement (Pakistan and Indonesia) ; 
on the organization of Assembly 
items concerning Trusteeship and 
Non - Self - Governing Territories 
(Inda, Pakistan and Indonesia); on 
land policies in Trust Territories 
(Denmark, Syria, Mexico, Philip- 
pines, and the United States); on in- 
formation on the implementation of 
Assembly resolutions (Cuba and 
Mexico); on technical assistance for 
Trust Territories (Syria and Den- 
mark). 

After prolonged procedural debate 
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it was decided to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to consider five of these drafts 
with a view to collating them into a 
single resolution, if possible. This 
sub-committee, comprising Chile, 
Cuba, France, India, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Syria, United King- 
dom, United States, and Yugoslavia, 
began its work on October 19. 

The full Committee then com- 
menced consideration of the other 
proposals, taking first Canada’s draft 
concerning Assembly action on the 
Council’s report. Some representa- 
tives thought the draft was not strong 
enough, contending that the Coun- 
cil’s work had not been sufficiently 
effective to warrant a_ resolution 
along the lines suggested. After 
some discussion the author of the 
draft, James G. Turgeon, of Canada, 
agreed to withdraw a paragraph 
which would have requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare for the 
use of the Trusteeship Council a 
document furnishing the comments 
and suggestions made during discus- 
sion of the report. 

The Canadian draft was then 
adopted by 31 votes to none, with 
17 abstentions. It expressed the con- 
fidence of the General Assembly that 
the Trusteeship Council, in a spirit 
of co-operation, would continue to 
contribute effectively to achieving the 
high objectives of the Trusteeship 
System. It recommended that the 
Council, at its next session, should 
consider the comments and sugges- 
tions made during the Assembly’s dis- 
cussion of its report. 

The Committee next took up the 
joint draft on rural economic de- 
velopment in Trust Territories, sub- 
mitted by Denmark, Mexico, Syria, 
Philippines and the United States. 
This received unanimous endorse- 
ment, several members emphasizing 
that living standards could only 
be improved in the Trust Terri- 
tories by ensuring a fair distribution 
of land. It was generally agreed that 
the purpose of the draft was a step 
forward because of the basic im- 
portance of the land question to the 
economic advancement of Trust Ter- 
ritories, and because it gave a man- 
date to the Trusteeship Council to 
study such vital questions as utiliza- 
tion and alienation of land. 

Much of the ensuing discussion 
centred on a U.S.S.R. amendment 
which would stress the need for pro- 
hibiting alienation of the lands of the 
indigenous inhabitants. Explaining 
his amendment, Mr. Zarubin said 
that the principal wealth of the terri- 
tories was their land, yet this was 





often transferred without the consent 
of the indigenous people. The Coun- 
cil should take positive measures to 
protect them against the arbitrary 
manner in which such lands were 
alienated. Experience showed that 
the administering powers had at 
heart the interests of their own na- 
tionals rather than those of the in- 
digenous populations. 

Although several members ex- 
pressed sympathy for the principle 
involved, the amendment was op- 
posed by others who maintained 
that it would prejudge the issue. Mr. 
Cooper pointed out that there were 
cases where alienation of land was 
necessary for the sake of the local 
population, in such cases as afforest- 
ation, and the re-distribution of 
land. The U.S.S.R. amendment 
would, in effect, prevent the Coun- 
cil from studying the whole ques- 
tion carefully. 


Land Measures 


France and the United Kingdom 
agreed with this argument, pointing 
out that in Africa certain endemic 
diseases, soil erosion and other prob- 
lems threatened the future of vast 
areas and it was often necessary to 
take special land measures. 

The U.S.S.R. subsequently with- 
drew its amendment to the draft, 
while reserving the right to submit 
a separate resolution on the question. 
After approving drafting amend- 
ments by India, the Committee went 
on to approve the joint draft by 48 
votes in favor, none against, with 2 
abstentions. As adopted the resolu- 
tion recommended that the Trustee- 
ship Council study the prevailing 
policies, laws and practices relating 
to land, land utilization and the 
alienation of land in the Trust Ter- 
ritories, taking into account the 
present and future needs of the in- 
digenous inhabitants from the stand- 
point of the basic objectives of the 
Trusteeship System, and the terri- 
tories’ future economic requirements, 
as well as the social and economic 
consequences of the transfer of land 
to non-indigenous inhabitants. The 
resolution also asked the Council to 
make such recommendations to the 
Administering Authorities concern- 
ing the prevailing policies, laws and 
practices as might be conducive to 
the economic and social develop- 
ment of the people of the territories 
and as the Council may see fit in the 
light of its study. The Council was 
asked to report on this to the next 
session of the General Assembly. 
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Sixth Committee Endorses 
Invitation to Arab League 


Y a vote of 42 in favor, one 

against and seven abstentions 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee on 
October 5 recommended that the 
General Assembly extend a perma- 
nent invitation to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Arab States 
to attend sessions of the General As- 
sembly as an observer. The pro- 
posal, presented by Syria, was op- 
posed only by Israel which submit- 
ted a four-page memorandum main- 
taining that the Arab League is not 
a regional organization because the 
area covered by its members does 
not constitute “a region” in any 
sense recognized by the United Na- 
tions. 

Opening a two-day debate on the 
proposal Dr. Hamed Sultan, of 
Egypt, first recalled that a resolution 
inviting the Secretary-General of the 
Organization of American States to 
attend Assembly sessions had been 
adopted by the Sixth Committee at 
the Assembly’s third session in 1948. 
Specific assurances had then been 
given, he said, that the Arab League, 
as a regional organization whose ac- 
tivities and aims corresponded to the 
aims and principles of the Charter, 
would be accorded the same courtesy 
at the appropriate time. 

Reviewing the legal status and 
activities of the Arab League Dr. 
Sultan said it had been formed by 
the Cairo Pact of March 22, 1945, 
and signed by Jordan, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, Yemen and 
Syria. It was competent to take col- 
lective action in the political, eco- 
nomic and social field and its deci- 
sions in those fields were, if taken 
unanimously, binding upon all states. 
The League’s activities were in har- 
mony with the aims and purposes of 
the United Nations and had been 
marked throughout by a spirit of un- 
derstanding and by the peaceful 
aspirations of its members. 

The question of inviting the 
League was, as in the case of the 
Organization of American States, es- 
sentially a gesture of courtesy, said 
Dr. Sultan. That was confirmed by 
the fact that the General Committee 
of the Assembly had referred the 
question to the plenary meeting 
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which, however, because of objec- 
tions raised by one .Member state, 
had then decided to transmit it to the 
Sixth Committee for consideration. 
Referring to Israel’s memorandum, 
Dr. Sultan argued that the points it 
raised, such as the Palestine question, 
were irrelevant to the issue before 
the Committee and came within the 
competence of other Committees 
which were considering them. 


Purpose of Pact 


In presenting his delegation’s draft 
resolution Salaheddin Tarazi, of 
Syria, submitted that the Arab 
League was a confirmation of the 
existing unity among Arab States and 
of the many ties binding them. As 
a result of events at the beginning of 
the century, that homogeneous area 
had been broken up into individual 
states. The purpose of the Cairo 
Pact was to re-unite the states and 
ensure their co-operation in political, 
economic, social and other fields. 
The Pact also provided for co-opera- 
tion with United Nation organs. 

Several other speakers submittted 
that the proposed invitation was 
merely a gesture of courtesy to an 
organization of states. John H. 
Dickey, of Canada, said that so long 
as the aims of a regional organiza- 
tion were directed toward the mainte- 
nance of peace and security, then 
everything was to be gained by in- 
viting the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League to attend the Assembly 
as an observer. 

G. G. Fitzmaurice, of the United 
Kingdom, thought it could fairly be 
claimed that the United Nations was 
a parliament of the peoples of the 
world, where all opinions could be 
freely expressed. Whatever the re- 
sult of the Committee’s debate might 
be it would have provided an op- 
portunity for a necessary and fruit- 
ful exchange of views, and one of 
the United Nations most valuable 
functions was to bring together and 
thereby to reconcile opposing opin- 
ions. Mr. Fitzmaurice did not think 
the decision to be taken in this is- 
sue should constitute a precedent, but 
rather that the General Assembly 


should be free to take any decision 
it thought fit in the future on such a 
question. 


Israel’s Views 


Emphatically opposing the pro- 
posal Dr. Jacob Robinson, of Israel, 
declared the record of the Arab 
League was quite different from that 
of the Organization of American 
States. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations he said, had never 
once been invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Arab 
League, for all those meetings were 
notoriously secret. Thus, even if the 
contention that the Arab League was 
a regional agency were accepted 
tentatively for the sake of argument, 
the “act of courtesy” should surely 
start in Cairo rather than at Lake 
Success. Since Cairo had failed in 
courtesy toward Lake Success, Dr. 
Robinson felt it would be beneath 
the United Nations dignity to initiate 
such an invitation. 

Contending that the Arab League 
had proved to be a factor of little 
or no consequence in the region’s 
political life, Dr. Robinson said that, 
in contrast, the Organization of 
American States had _ successfully 
dealt with the Costa Rican Border 
incidents, the disputes between Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic and 
between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, as well as other similar 
situations. Moreover, it had kept the 
Security Council informed of all its 
activities. The Arab League on the 
other hand was guilty of obstructing 
the peace, having forbidden its mem- 
bers to enter into peace negotiations 
with Israel. It was the greatest factor 
for insecurity in the whole region 
and the best proof of its inadequacy 
as a force for peace was the fact 
that it had been totally ignored by 
those organs of the United Nations 
set up to deal with the Palestine 
question. 

Other points which the Commit- 
tee should bear in mind were, said 
Dr. Robinson, that the League had 
demonstrated in the Korean crisis 
its complete indifference to world af- 
fairs, and that public opinion in the 
Arab countries was aware of the 
organization’s complete failure. 


After a full debate, the Commit- 


* tee adopted the Syrian draft by 42 


votes to one, with the following 
members abstaining: Bolivia, Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 117.) 


and representative bodies of the Ko- 
rean population—South and North 
—to be invited to co-operate with 
United Nations organs; United Na- 
tions forces not to remain in any 
part of Korea otherwise than for 
achieving these objectives; and all 
necessary measures to be taken to 
accomplish the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the country. 

To perform these tasks the Gen- 
eral Assembly established a new 
seven-member commission, the Unit- 
ed Nations Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea. 
This body supersedes the former 
commission, UNCOK, of whose work 
the Assembly expressed appreciation. 

The new Commission is composed 
of Australia, Chile, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand and 
Turkey. It is to proceed to Korea 
as soon as possible. Meanwhile, an 
Interim Committee on Korea with 
the same membership was set up at 
Lake Success “to consult with and 
advise the United Nations Unified 
Command in the light of the above 
recommendations.” 

The Assembly instructed the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in con- 
sultation with the specialized agen- 
cies, to report in three weeks on 
relief and rehabilitation plans, and 
also to study long-term measures for 
economic development and _ social 
progress. 

Following this resolution, which 
the Assembly adopted by 47 votes 
for, 5 against, and 7 abstentions, 
the Economic and Social Council 
and the new Interim Committee 
went into action. The latter body 
advised the Unified Command on 
October 12, to assume provisionally 
all responsibilities for the govern- 
ment and civil administration of the 
parts of Korea north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel which may come un- 
der occupation by United Nations 
forces. 


Evolution of Trusteeship 


Neen suggestions for the de- 
velopment of the Trusteeship 
System were made in the course of 
the Fourth Committee’s discussion 
of the Trusteeship Council’s report. 
Among these were more extended 


visits by the Council’s missions; * 


speedier submission of the admini- 
strative reports; a semi-permanent 
committee to deal exclusively with 
petitions; and the furnishing of eco- 
nomic aid to the territories under 
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the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program. On October 19 the 
Committee began consideration of 
eleven draft resolutions and quickly 
adopted one dealing with rural de- 
velopment. This called for a special 
study of all laws and practices relat- 
ing to land utilization and alienation 
in the Trust Territories. 


Arab League 


HE Sixth (Legal) Committee 

on October 5, decided to ex- 
tend a permanent invitation to the 
Secretary-General of the Arab 
League to attend Assembly sessions. 
The proposal received the endorse- 
ment of a majority of members who 
regarded it as a matter of courtesy 
which did not involve any political 
or legal issues. Only Israel voted 
against the decision. 


Review Libya’s Independence 


SIX-POINT plan designed to 

speed the attainment of com- 
plete independence for Libya was 
adopted by the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee on October 19. By an 
almost unanimous decision the Com- 
mittee recommended the earliest pos- 
sible convening of a Libyan National 
Assembly and the establishment of a 
provisional government for the entire 
territory not later than April 1, 1951. 
In the ensuing nine months, the pres- 
ent administering powers — Britain 
and France — would progressively 
transfer all authority to the pro- 
visional government, so that by 
January 1, 1952, all powers would 
have been handed over. The plan 
also called on the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies to give 
Libya the technical and financial 
aid needed to establish a sound basis 
for economic and social progress. 


Advisory Welfare Services 


EVISED policies for advisory 
welfare services to governments 
were approved by the Third Com- 
mittee on October 2. Services on a 
larger scale and special attention to 
the needs of under-developed coun- 
tries are the salient points of the 
resolution as submitted to the As- 
sembly. 
Six forms of service to govern- 
ments are provided for: expert ad- 
vice, fellowships, scholarships, dem- 





onstration projects, technical publi- 
cations and films, and seminars. 


Continuing Needs of Children 


ECOGNIZING the need for 

continued action to aid chil- 
dren, particularly in under-developed 
countries and countries that have 
suffered war devastation and other 
calamities, the Third Committee, on 
October 18, recommended that the 
General Assembly should continue 
the United Nations Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) for another three years. 
Thereafter, the Assembly should 
again consider the future of the 
Fund with a view to continuing it 
On a permanent basis. 

The Assembly should also renew 
its appeal to governments and pri- 
vate persons to continue their con- 
tributions to the Fund; recommend 
that Member states develop and im- 
prove their national child welfare 
services; and request the Economic 
and Social Council to give greater 
emphasis to support for national 
children’s programs within the 
framework of United Nations ac- 
tivities to promote the development 
of under-developed countries. 

The Committee adopted the reso- 
lution after a lengthy debate by a 
vote of 43 to 8 with one abstention. 
The United States which favored 
the establishment of a new organi- 
zation, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Endowment Fund, 
with emphasis on long-range activ- 
ities, voted against the resolution. 


Human Rights in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania 


DRAFT resolution condemning 

the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Romania, and Hungary for “willful 
refusal” to fulfil their obligation to 
appoint a representative to treaty 
commissions was adopted by the ad 
hoc Committee on October 5, by a 
vote of 39 to 5, with 13 abstentions. 
The resolution declares that the con- 
duct of the governments indicated 
that they are aware of breaches of 
the human rights provisions of the 
peace treaties and that they are “cal- 
lously indifferent to the sentiments 
of the world community.” It invites 
Member states to furnish all evidence 
they have concerning the observance 
of human rights in Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, and Hungary. The informa- 
tion thus received is to be circulated 
to Member states. 
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MILK SUPPLIED BY UNICEF to rural school children in Guatemala being transported by human 
carriers across mountains from a distribution centre at Solola to the village of Argueta. 


Proposal to Continue Children’s 
Fund for Three Years 


HE United Nations Children’s 

Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
should be continued for another 
three years, according to a draft reso- 
lution adopted by the Third Com- 
mittee on October 18. After the 
three-year period the Assembly 
should re-examine the question with 
a view to putting UNICEF on a 
permanent basis. This resolution, 
which has yet to be approved at a 
plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly, was adopted after an inten- 
sive debate which began on Octo- 
ber 6. 

The question of continued action 
to meet the needs of children, it 
will be recalled, was considered at 
the last session of the Economic 
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and Social Council. The Council 
proposed that, subject to Assembly 
approval, UNICEF’s activities should 
be continued and developed by 
means of a United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Endowment 
Fund, for which the Council set out 
guiding principles, administrative 
and financial arrangements This 
Fund would replace UNICEF as of 
January 1, 1951. On this basis, the 
Secretary-General was asked to pre- 
pare a draft resolution for the As- 
sembly incorporating appropriate 
sections of the original Assembly 
resolution establishing UNICEF. 


The Secretary-General’s draft pro- 
vided that the fund should shift em- 
phasis progressively from immediate 


to long-term activities, this to be 
done by helping governments to cre- 
ate or expand permanent programs 
for children. It would, however, help 
to meet relief needs in case of serious 
emergencies. 

Australia, on the other hand, pro- 
posed that UNICEF be continued for 
another two years. In doing so, it 
stressed the need for continued 
emergency action to relieve the suf- 
fering of children, particularly in 
under-developed countries and in 
countries that had been subjected to 
war-devastation and to other cal- 
amites. 


Stress on Long-Range Work 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
the United States, believed, that the 
emergency for which UNICEF had 
been created was now coming to an 
end. Supporting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s draft resolution, she there- 
fore thought the long-range needs 
of children should be studied to de- 
cide which of them the United 
Nations could meet on a continuing 
basis. 

International relief programs 
should be reserved for catastrophes 
and public calamities, such as wars, 
floods, droughts, earthquakes, but 
not for conditions which had con- 
tinued for many years, deplorable 
though these might be. 

Generally speaking, the Fund’s 
activities should be designed to 
stimulate, guide and support na- 
tional action for children. It should 
never be a substitute for such action. 
Mrs. Roosevelt attached great im- 
portance to providing internationally 
financed supplies for demonstration 
purposes. Such supplies should be 
furnished on condition that there 
were technical experts available to 
advise local and national authori- 
ties On how to use them. 

The Fund, she maintained, would 
have no lasting value if it merely 
poured in supplies without going to 
the root of the trouble. Therefore, 
except for emergency cases, supplies 
should be given in connection with 
long-term efforts of recipient gov- 
ernments to meet children’s needs. 

The Canadian, Swedish and South 
African representatives also favored 
a shift to long-term arrangements. 


“Funeral Oration” 


Professor A. S. Bokhari, of Pakis- 
tan, on the other hand, said that 
the Secretary-General’s draft reso- 
lution was in the nature of a funeral 
oration for UNICEF. It reflected the 
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illusion that the emergency period 
was over. It gave the impression 
that while the United Nations had 
been willing to help European chil- 
dren after the war, it had decided 
to end UNICEF when it began to ex- 
tend emergency aid to other coun- 
tries. The thought underlying the 
Secretary-General’s draft resolution, 
he added, seemed to be that the 
populations of under-developed 
countries suffered from bad health 
because of their economic backward- 
ness, and that they must achieve eco- 
nomic development before coming to 
grips with their health problems. 
The vicious circle of ill-health and 
economic backwardness, Professor 
Bokhari stressed, must be broken by 
a simultaneous attack on both fronts. 
It would be a retrogressive step to 
adopt the draft resolution as it 
stood. 

Together with Burma, India, In- 
donesia and Iraq, Pakistan proposed 
several amendments to the Secretary- 
General’s draft resclution. These 
emphasized the need for the Fund 
to help meet the continuing needs 
of children resulting from “serious 
and persistent deficiencies,” partic- 
ularly in under-developed areas, by 
providing supplies and “appropriate 
related assistance.” 

Supporting these amendments, 
Henryk Altman, of Poland, favored 
putting UNICEF’s work on a perma- 
nent basis. The program should 
meet both immediate and long-term 
needs, he said. 


Needs in Starving Areas 


Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, of India, 
shared these views. In further sup- 
port, Esteban Abada, of the Philip- 
pines, said that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposals were intended not 
for impoverished areas but for those 
where the public authorities had the 
necessary means to carry them out. 
In starving countries, however, death 
would come before they bore fruit. 
More than anything else, he declared, 
the children of under-developed areas 
needed food, medicine and clothing. 
Technical assistance should come 
later, for it was useless to teach 
people to drink milk when there was 
a shortage of milk. 

The representatives of Afghani- 
stan, Bolivia, Colombia, China, Le- 
banon, Venezuela and Yugoslavia, 
were also among those who felt that 
material assistance was every bit as 
important as long-term technical 
assistance. 

Since more than 80 per cent of 
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the world’s children were underfed 
and lacked some of the necessities of 
life, thought Veljko Vlahovic, of 
Yugoslavia, the United Nations 
should do whatever it could as ef- 
fectively as possible to help them. 
This meant direct grants of mate- 
rial aid. To replace such effective 
aid by technical assistance, added 
Mr. Vlahovic, would mean cutting 
the ground from under United Na- 
tions activities for children. He pro- 
posed amendments with a view to 
maintaining UNICEF in its present 
form. 


Question of Priorities 


The real issue, in the opinion of 
the Belgian representative, Herman 
Vos, was one of priorities—a point 
also made by the United Kingdom. 
The type of aid given by UNICEF 
should be continued, said Mr. Vos, 
but it should be supported by a long- 
term program to eradicate the causes 
of poverty and illness. Without such 
long-term measures, material emer- 
gency help would avail little. At 
the present stage, however, interna- 
tional aid should not be reduced to 
long-range technical assistance. 
UNICEF should be prolonged for an- 
other two years. 

Mrs. A. Fortainer, of the Nether- 
lands, also thought that material help 
should be given to under-developed 
countries but stressed that it should 
be coupled with long-range programs 
aimed at removing the causes of eco- 
nomic under-development. 


The interests of children, declared 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, of the United 
Kingdom, would be harmed rather 
than helped if the Emergency Fund 
were replaced by an Endowment 
Fund designed primarily to provide 
technical aid for children’s services. 
If stress were laid mainly on using 
the Fund for advisory assistance 
for permanent child welfare pro- 
grams, she added, the Fund’s limited 
resources might prove inadequate 
to meet immediate emergencies. 
While emergency programs should 
obviously be conducted with long- 
range benefits in mind, and while 
there was no objection to furnishing 
small quantities of supplies for 
demonstration projects and perma- 
nent welfare programs, an undue 
strain on resources needed for emer- 
gencies should be avoided. The only 
justification for a continued and 
separate fund for children was the 
need to furnish supplies in emer- 
gencies. 





If funds were needed for techni- 
cal assistance for child welfare pro- 
grams, she added, priorities for this 
should be set in the existing techni- 
cal aid programs. The ‘ Technical 
Assistance Board should be in- 
structed accordingly, so that the 
specialized agencies could make the 
necessary budgetary provisions. 


Mrs. Castle submitted an amend- 
ment to the Secretary-General’s 
draft in accordance with these views. 
By this, the Assembly would intruct 
the Economic and Social Council to 
explore the possibilities of giving 
greater emphasis in the expanded 
technical assistance program and the 
United Nations advisory social wel- 
fare services to permanent programs 
for children. 


Australian Proposal 


With these points, Dr. E. R. 
Walker, of Australia agreed. Oppos- 
ing attempts to do away with the 
concept of emergency aid and to 
gloss over the urgency of the tragic 
circumstances of children all over 
the world, he therefore submitted 
a proposal to continue UNICEF for 
two years, after which the need 
for its further existence could again 
be reviewed. In this, he also em- 
phasized the principle of extending 
UNICEF’s activities to Asia and Latin 
America. 

In criticizing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s draft resolution and the United 
States amendments to it, he warned 
against the danger of diverting at- 
tention from immediate emergencies 
and against wasting time and money 
on an elaborate organization which 
would add little to the existing 
machinery for technical assistance. 
It was unsound to argue that, be- 
cause bad conditions were of long 
standing, no emergency existed. The 
emergence of new independent na- 
tions, struggling to stand on their 
own feet and cope with their own 
problems might well provide a 
chance for useful international action 
to help them do something to meet 
long-standing situations immediately. 


Speaking in the final stages of the 
debate, Mrs. Roosevelt explained 
the United States position again. Her 
Government did not believe that all 
rendering of material aid should be 
abolished. Nor did it believe that all 
countries should be left to deal as 
best they could with the problems 
of children’s needs, with the aid of 
nothing more than advice from the 
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Fund. 
that the best or only alternative 
would be to continue UNICEF as a 


It did not, however, follow 


pure relief organization. It would 
be short-sighted to meet immediate 
needs without trying to eradicate 
permanently the conditions responsi- 
ble for the periodic recurrence of 
these needs, 

What she meant by technical as- 
sistance was illustrated by UNICEF’s 
action, with the technical aid of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
in enabling a number of European 
countries to increase milk supplies 
for children by installing milk-drying 
plants. The Fund, she stressed, 
should do whatever its resources per- 
mitted to meet immediate needs 
and it should do whatever possible 
to effect permanent improvements. 
Warning that the need for supplies 
would continue indefinitely unless 
nations were helped to help them- 
selves, she declared that the Fund 
would have no lasting value if it 
merely poured in supplies without 
going to the root of the trouble. 
If the present emergency programs 
were continued, Mrs. Rooseveit also 
warned, it would probably be dif- 
ficult to find the necessary support 
from governments. 

To adopt the Australian proposal, 
Mrs. Roosevelt maintained, wouid 
be to postpone needlessly a funda- 
mental decision. Endorsing _ this 
point, the Canadian representative, 
Mrs. D. B. Sinclair, warned that 
there was a very real possibility that 
UNICEF might come to an end dur- 
ing the next two years, owing to a 
lack of funds, if it were to function 
as an emergency relief organization. 
Some countries, she said, apparently 
did not desire the United Nations 
to develop, as it should, perma- 
nent activities to aid children, with 
suitable means to meet possible 
emergencies. 


Amendments 


When the Committee decided to 
vote on the Australian draft resolu- 
tion, instead of on that submitted 


by the Secretary-General, several 
representatives proposed amend- 
ments. The United States, for in- 


stance, proposed one whereby the 
Assembly would recognize the need 
for “some continued action” as 
against “continued emergency action” 
for children, especially in under- 
developed countries and in countries 
that had been subjected to war- 
devastation and other calamities. 
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Another United States amendment 
was to have the Assembly consider 
the “status” of the Fund in two 
years’ time, as against the Australian 
proposal to have the Assembly con- 
sider the “future” of the Fund in 
two years’ time. 

Yugoslavia proposed that the As- 
sembly should again consider the 
Fund’s future in three years’ time, 
with the object of continuing it on 
a permanent basis. This amendment 
was accepted by the Committee. 


Financial Arrangements 


In addition to discussing what 
the Fund’s future should be and 
what policies it should follow, the 
Committee also considered its finan- 
cial arrangements. 


On this matter, the Secretary- 
General’s draft resolution proposed 
that the central administrative ex- 
penses of the suggested Endowment 
Fund be covered by appropriations 
in the regular United Nations 
budget, with operational activities 
being financed solely from _ the 
Fund’s resources. In addition, gov- 
ernments of recipient countries 
would be expected to contribute as 
much as possible to the local ex- 
pense of projects aided by the Fund, 
due regard being paid to the 
financial ability of under-developed 
countries to do so. The Fund would 
also be authorized to receive funds, 
contributions or other forms of aid 
from governments, voluntary agen- 
cies, individual or other sources. 
Further, to assure the continuity of 
a long-range program for children, 
the Assembly would review the 
Fund’s financial situation at every 
regular session, when it would con- 
sider the advisability of increasing 
the amount of money available from 
voluntary contributions. 

Every country, whether rich or 
poor, said Mr. Roosevelt, should 
bear at least part of the financial 
burden of the world-wide effort on 
behalf of children. Administrative 
expenses should come out of the 
regular United Nations budget. So 
should those of the Fund’s field mis- 
sions; for to accept the principle 
that the cost of field missions be 
paid out of voluntary contributions 
might set a dangerous precedent for 
some of the major enterprises of 
the United Nations. (Later in the 
debate, however, she said it was im- 
material whether the costs of field 
missions came out of the regular 
United Nations budget or not). 


Voluntary contributions from gov- 
ernments would be urgently needed, 
Mrs. Roosevelt added. The United 
States Congress had authorized ap- 
propriations not to exceed $15,000,- 
000 to enable the President of the 
United States to contribute “in such 
manner and on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem to be in the 
interest of the United States to 
support permanent arrangements 
within the United Nations structure 
for international children’s welfare 
work.” The law making this pro- 
vision would be in effect until June 
30, 1951. 

To date, however, an appropria- 
tion had not been obtained, because 
of opposition in Congress on the 
ground that the emergency for which 
UNICEF had been established had 
ceased. However, Mrs. Rooosevelt 
understood that if the Assembly 
could arrive at new long-term ar- 
rangements for children, the Presi- 
dent intended to request an ap- 
propriation to implement the law. 
Though there was no certainty as to 
what the final action of Congress 
would be, she was sure that efforts 
to obtain additional funds would be 
made more difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, unless the Assembly approved 
effective long-term arrangements 
along the lines that she had indi- 
cated. 

Several other representatives also 
stressed the need for maintaining the 
system of voluntary contributions. 
Professor Bokhari, of Pakistan, 
thought, however, that the Secretary- 
General’s draft resolution abandoned 
this system which had proved “most 
satisfactory” in the past. Mrs. 
Castie, of the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, criticized the Secre- 
tary-General’s draft because it would 
base the Endowment Fund on vol- 
untary contributions. This, she said, 
would make technical aid for child 
welfare dependent on a fluctuating 
rather than a stabilized budget. 


The Brazilian representative, how- 
ever, favored voluntary contributions 
because otherwise, if the United Na- 
tions budget had to carry the ex- 
penses involved, many Members 
would not be able to meet their 
obligations. But purely administra- 
tive expenses might come out of the 
regular United Nations budget. He 
also thought it a mistake to believe 
that voluntary contributions would 
fall off in the future. They had 
declined in the last year only be- 
cause some governments were un- 
certain about UNICEF’s future and 
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because others thought that UNICEF 
had finished its task which they as- 
sumed was to aid war-devastated 
countries. 

To transfer the Fund to the reg- 
ular and obligatory budget of the 
United Nations would deprive 
UNICEF of its voluntary character, 
declared the Yugoslav representative 
who wanted UNICEF retained in its 
present form. He also announced 
that his Government would under- 
take to grant UNICEF from $200,000 
to $300,000 worth of goods and 
services annually for the next three 
years. The representatives of China, 
Ecuador and France, who also 
favored voluntary contributions, 
thought that the expenses of field 
missions should be met out of the 
Fund’s resources rather than from 
the regular United Nations budget. 


Jose A. Correa, of Ecuador, sug- 
gested in addition that the Assembly 
should examine the Fund’s financial 
position at each regular session. In 
doing so, it should consider the pos- 
sibility of increasing voluntary con- 
tributions by a sum to be shared by 
United Nations Members in the 
same proportion as that of their 
contributions to the regular United 
Nations budget. 

Burma, India, Indonesia, Iraq and 
Pakistan proposed an amendment 
to the Secretary-General’s draft 
whereby the Assembly would ex- 
press “the earnest hope that govern- 
ments will give the Fund their gen- 
erous support and that voluntary 
agencies will likewise contribute 
generously.” 

The Turkish_ representative 
thought the  Secretary-General’s 
draft resolution was illogical in ex- 
pecting recipient countries to con- 
tribute as much as possible to the 
local expenses of projects aided by 
the Fund. Either the projects would 
be ones for which governments 
needed aid because they did not 
have enough funds, or else they 
would be undertaken by voluntary 
organizations, in which case the gov- 
ernments concerned could not be 
compelled to contribute. 

On the other hand, Australia 
which wanted to maintain UNICEF 
along the present lines, would have 
the Assembly renew its appeal to the 
various official and private interna- 
tional organizations interested in 
child welfare to collaborate with the 
Fund in every possible way. 

To this Australian proposal, Le- 
banon and Uruguay both submitted 
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amendments. The Lebanese amend- 
ment would have the Assembly also 
renew its appeal to governments and 
private persons to continue their con- 
tributions to the Fund. This was 
later accepted by the Committee, 
unlike the Uruguayan amendment. 
By the latter, the Assembly would 
recommended that each state, when 
making budgetary provisions for 
child welfare services, should also 
set apart as much as it could to as- 
sist UNICEF. The amount involved 
could be set aside either wholly or 
in part in the national currency. It 
would be intended, either wholly or 
in part for acquiring products in the 
country concerned or in other coun- 
tries contributing to the Fund. 

Peru and Cuba proposed that the 
Assembly should recommend that 
Member states develop and improve 
their national child welfare services, 
and in doing so, provide if possible, 
the necessary funds in their budgets. 
This amendment was later accepted. 

The United States also suggested 
an amendment dealing with financial 
matters, which, however, was sub- 
sequently rejected. This would give 
the Fund authority to set aside all 
funds received from non-govern- 
mental sources as a separate and 
distinct account. These would be 
used exclusively for supplies and 
services to meet the immediate needs 
of children without regard to con- 
tinuing long-term programs, but with 
special regard being paid to emer- 
gency considerations and to the needs 
of children in under-developed areas. 
This amendment was one of a series 
offered by the United States to the 
Australian proposal. Their general 
effect was to have UNICEF set up as 
an Endowment Fund, much along 
the lines suggested in the Secretary- 
General’s draft resolution. 


Administrative Questions 


As far as administrative arrange- 
ments for the Fund were concerned, 
the following were among the main 
questions discussed in the Commit- 
tee: How should the Board to 
operate the Fund be composed and 
what should its functions be? What 
should be the relation between the 
Fund and the specialized agencies? 
What should the relation be _ be- 
tween the Fund and the United Na- 
tions? 

By the Secretary-General’s draft 
resolution, there would be a Chil- 
dren’s Board, to formulate policies, 
with the advice of a Program Com- 





mittee, to determine programs and 
to allocate funds. It would consist 
of governments represented on the 
Social Commission and other gov- 
ernments, not necessarily United 
Nations Members, to be designated 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The Program Committee would 
consist of members of the Board. 

Dr. Y. M. Perez-Perozo, of Vene- 
zuela, thought it unfair to base the 
composition of the Children’s Board 
on that of the Social Commission 
whose membership changed from 
year to year. Like UNICEF’s Ex- 
ecutive Board, it should consist of 
25 members, to be elected by mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social 
Council for a three-year period with 
the right to be re-elected. They 
need not necessarily be Members 
of the United Nations, but in choos- 
ing them, the Council should pay 
due regard to the principle of geo- 
graphical distribution. 


Other Proposals 


France proposed that the Board 
consist of members of the Social 
Commission and eight other govern- 
ments, thus making a total of 26. 
The Dominican Republic proposed 
a Board with 27 members to be 
designated by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Two-thirds of them 
should represent members of the 
Social Commission and the remain- 
ing third should be selected from 
those Member and non-Member 
states whose representation was 
desirable. 

These various amendments to the 
Secretary-General’s draft were not 
put to the vote as the Committee 
voted on that submitted by Aus- 
tralia. 

The Australian proposal, as far as 
the administration of the Fund was 
concerned, would have the Execu- 
tive. Board of UNICEF reconstituted 
as of January 1, 1951, to consist of 
18 members. These were to be 
elected by the Economic and Social 
Council not later than November 30 
this year, to include non-Member 
states. Due regard would be paid 
to geographical distribution and to 
representation for the major re- 
cipient and contributing countries. 

This was amended, on the pro- 
posal of Ecuador, so that the Execu- 
tive Board would consist of the eigh- 
teen governments represented on the 
Commission and eight others govern- 
ments not necessarily members of 
the United Nations. 
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TEXT OF THE DRAFT RESOLUTION 
ON CONTINUING NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered resolution 310 (XI) of the Economic and Social Council in the light of 
resolutions 57 (1) and 318 (IV) of the General Assembly, 

Recognizing the necessity for continued action to relieve the sufferings of children, par- 
ticularly in under-developed countries and countries that have been subjected to the devasta- 


tion of war and to other calamities, 


1. Reaffirms its approval of the policy of the Executive Board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund to devote a greater share of the Fund’s resources 
to the development of programs outside Europe; 

2. Expresses again its gratitude to Governments and individuals for their generous 
contributions enabling the Fund to carry out its tasks; 

3. Renews its appeal to Governments and private persons to continue their contributions 
to the Fund, and to the various official and private international organizations interested 
in child welfare to collaborate with the Fund in every possible way; 

4. Recommends to Member states that they develop and improve their national child 
welfare services, providing, if possible, the necessary funds for that important purpose 


under their respective budgets; 


5. Requests the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the appropriate spe- 


cialized agencies: 


a) To give greater emphasis to support of national programs designed to aid 
children within the framework of existing United Nations activities for promoting the 
economic and social development of under-developed areas; 

(b) To explore the means of procuring and financing supplies incidental to such 
programs, especially those needed for demonstration purposes; 


6. Decides: 


(a) That the Executive Board of the Fund shall be reconstituted as from 1 January, 
1951, to consist of the Governments of the states represented on the Social Commission 
and the Governments of eight other states not necessarily Members of the United Nations, 
to be designated by the Economic and Social Council with due regard to geographical 
distribution and to the representation of the major contributing and recipient countries; 

(b) That the Executive Board shall take all necessary steps to ensure close collabora- 
tion between the administration of the Fund and the specialized agencies, pursuant to 
the agreements between the United Nations and the specialized agencies; 

(c) That the administration of the Fund shall, as appropriate, obtain from inter- 
anizations having a special interest in child 
nical assistance which it may require for the 


governmental and 


implementation of its programs; 


(d) That the General Assembly will again consider the future of the Fund at the 
expiration of three years, with the object of continuing the Fund on a permanent basis. 


Differences of opinion were also 
revealed on the question of the role 
to be assigned to the specialized 
agencies. 


By the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posal, the Children’s Board would 
take steps to ensure close collabora- 
tion with the specialized agencies 
and appropriate non-governmental 
organizations. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and each 
specialized agency concerned would 
develop, and give technical approval 
to, all aid programs presented to the 
Program Committee. They would 
also provide the necessary technical 
personnel for implementing these 
programs. 


To co-ordinate the procedure of 
co-operation with these organiza- 
tions, and to exchange information 
to promote the most effective action 
on behalf of children, there would 
be an advisory committee. This 
would consist of the representatives 
of the Secretary-General and the 
specialized agencies concerned. 


While there was general agree- 
ment on the need for effective col- 
laboration between the administra- 
tion of the Fund, the United Na- 
tions, and the specialized agencies, 
several representatives criticized the 
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non-governmental or 
and family welfare the advice and tec 


machinery proposed for securing co- 
ordination between these organiza- 
tions. Some, like the representatives 
of Australia, Brazil, Belgium, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, 
stressed the need to avoid cum- 
bersome machinery . 


UNICEF, it was pointed out, had 
functioned smoothly and efficiently 
in the past, collaborating closely 
with the specialized agencies. But 
to establish a separate co-ordinating 
body in the form of the proposed 
advisory committee would only com- 
plicate the present efficient methods 
of UNICEF. Uruguay and Turkey op- 
posed the establishment of this ad- 
visory committee because it would 
be empowered to give prior approval 
to programs of aid before they were 
put into operation, which would 
mean subordinating the Fund to the 
specialized agencies. 


Ecuador was not convinced of the 
need for a permanent advisory com- 
mittee, since most projects would 
not concern all the specialized agen- 
cies. Instead, there should be ad hoc 
committees to develop and give tech- 
nical approval aid programs. These 
should consist of the agencies con- 
cerned. 


The Swedish _ representative 





thought that co-ordination would be 
best ensured by having the special- 
ized agencies’ representatives attend 
meetings of the Fund in an advisory 
capacity with the right to take part 
in discussion. 

South Africa, the United King- 
dom and the United States, how- 
ever, all stressed the need for having 
the specialized agencies and the 
United Nations Secretariat pass on 
aid programs before they were put 
into effect, rather than being called 
in to implement programs started 
without their advice. Past experi- 
ence had clearly proved the need 
for this, the United States pointed 
out. 

The United States accordingly 
proposed an amendment to the Aus- 
tralian proposal, by which the neces- 
sary steps would be taken to assure 
close collaboration between the Ad- 
ministration of the Fund and the 
specialized agencies. An advisory 
committee would be set up, along 
the lines indicated in the Secretary- 
General’s draft resolution. The 
Third Committee, however, rejected 
the suggestion to set up such an 
advisory committee, accepting only 
the provision to ensure close col- 
laboration with the specialized agen- 
cies. 

On the proposal of the United 
Kingdom, the Committee also agreed 
that the Fund should obtain the ap- 
propriate advice and technical as- 
sistance from inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations spe- 
cially interested in child and family 
welfare. 


Relations with United Nations 


Another matter for debate was the 
relationship between the Fund and 
the United Nations. 

On this, the Secretary-General’s 
draft resolution made the following 
proposals: 

First, the Executive Director of 
the Fund would be responsible to 
the Secretary-General, who would 
appoint him after consultation with 
the Children’s Board. 

Second, the Secretary-General 
would provide the staff and facilities 
for administering the Fund insofar 
as they could be supplied from the 
established services of the United 
Nations Secretariat and within the 
limits of the United Nations budget. 
The Fund would provide any addi- 
tional funds required. To keep the 
separate personnel needs of the Fund 
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down to a minimum, as much use as 
possible should be made of the staff 
and technical aid of the specialzed 


agencies, especially the World 


Health Organization. 

Many of the representatives who 
wanted UNICEF maintained as an or- 
ganization catering to continuing 
emergency relief needs opposed in- 
tegrating the staff of the Fund with 
that of the United Nations. The 
present organization, said the Aus- 
tralian representative, for instance, 
was eminently suited to performing 
emergency functions. 

The United States, however, took 
the opposite view. If the Fund was 
to be a permament organization, 
then it should form an integral part 
of the United Nations, said Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

She therefore sought to amend 
the Australian proposal so that the 
Fund’s staff would become an in- 
tegral part of the United Nations 





Secretariat, with saiaries and admin- 
istrative expenses being met from 
the regular United Nations budget, 
even though the “United Nations 
International Children’s Endowment 
Fund,” as she suggested it be called, 
would constitute a “separate and dis- 
tinct account of the United Nations.” 
The amendments to this effect, how- 
ever, were all rejected. 


Final Decision 


Finally, the Committee agreed in 
a roll-call vote, by 43 votes to 8, 
with 1 abstention, that UNICEF 
should, subject to approval by a 
plenary meeting of the Assembly, 
be continued for another three years. 
It did so by adopting the Australian 
proposal as amended by Cuba, 
Ecuador, India, Lebanon, Peru, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia. (For text of draft 
resolution, see box). 
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OCTOBER 4—24 


General Assembly 


Fifth Session 


292ND MEETING—OCT. 6 

Independence of Korea: report of First Cttee. 
(A/1422) presented and discussion approved 
by vote of 14-7; U.S.S.R. prop. to invite reps. 
of North and South Korea (A/1425) rejected, 
6-41, with 6 absts. 


293RD MEETING—OCT. 6 
Independence of Korea: general discussion con- 
tinued. 


294TH MEETING—OCT. 7 

Independence of Korea: draft resol. of First 
Cttee. (A/1422), with amends., adopted by 
vote of 47-5, with 7 absts.; joint U.S.S.R.- 
Ukrainian §.S.R.—Bylelorussian 5$.S.R.-Poland- 
Czechoslovakia draft resol. (A/1426) rejected 
in para. by para. vote; U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(A/1427) rejected, 5-52, with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (A/1428) rejected, 5-55. 
Elections: Turkey elected non-perm. member 
of Security Council. 

Report of General Cttee.: (A/1430) five addi- 
tional agenda items approved and allocated 
to cttees. 


295TH MEETING—OCT. 24 
Special meeting commemorating United Na- 
tions Day 


First Committee 


352ND MEETING—OCT. 4 
Independence of Korea: general debate con- 
tinued. 


353RD MEETING—OCT. 4 

Independence of Korea: Indian draft resol. 
(A/C.1/572) rejected 24-32, with 3. absts.; 
joint Australia-Brazil-Cuba-Netherlands-Norway- 
Pakistan-Philippines-U.K. draft resol. (A/C.- 
1/558), amended by Mexico, Chile, U.K., and 
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Brazil, adopted by vote of 47-5, with 7 absts.; 
joint U.S.S.R.—Ukrainian §.S.R.—Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Poland-Czechoslovakia draft resol. 
(A/C.1/567) rejected, 5-46, with 8 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/568) rejected, 5-51, 
with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/569) 
rejected, 5-54. 


354TH MEETING—OCT. 9 

United action for peace: general debate begun. 
355TH-362ND MEETINGS—OCT. 9-13 

— action for peace: general debate con- 
tinued. 


363RD MEETING—OCT. 16 

United action for peace: consideration of joint 
Canada-France-Philippines-Turkey-U. i. Se 
Uruguay draft resol. (A/C.1/576/Rev. 1) be- 
gun. 


364TH-367TH MEETINGS—OCT. 16-17 
United action for peace: consideration of joint 
draft resol. continued. 


368TH MEETING—OCT. 18 

United action for peace: voting on joint draft 
resol., with amends., mopees preamble, as 
amended, and annex, adopted by vote of 
54-5, with 1 abst. 


369TH MEETING—OCT. 19 

United action for peace: joint resol., as amend- 
ed, adopted by vote of 50-5, with 3 absts.; 
French amend. (A/C.1/591) adopted, 50-5, with 
3 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol., as amended, 
(A/C.1/579) adopted, 49-0, with 9 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/580) rejected, 6-34, 
with 18 absts. 


370TH MEETING—OCT. 20 
United action for peace: revised iraq-Syria 
draft resol. (A/C.1/585/Rev. 1) submitted. 


371ST MEETING—OCT. 21 

United action for peace: second revision of 
joint draft (A/C.1/585/Rev. 2) recommending 
that perm. members of Security Council meet 
to resolve fundamental differences adopted by 
vote of 59-0. 





Strengthening democratic principles: agenda 
item withdrawn by Chile. 


372ND MEETING—OCT. 23 

Declaration on threat of a new war: U.S.S.R. 
revision (A/C.1/595) to draft resol. (A/1376) 
presented. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 


4TH-5TH MEETINGS—OCT. 4-5 
Human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania: 
general discussion continued. 


6TH MEETING—OCT. 5 

Human rights: general discussion concluded; 
Australian draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.1/Rev.1) 
adopted by vote of 39-5, with 13 absts. 


7TH-9TH MEETINGS—OCT. 9-10 

Former Italian colonies: (A/1340, 1405, 1387, 
1390, 1390/Add.1) consideration begun and 
draft resols. presented. 


10TH MEETING—OCT. 11 
Former Italian colonies: general debate con- 


tinued. 


11TH MEETING—OCT. 12 

Former Italian colonies: general debate con- 
tinued; sub-cttee. to consider U.K. draft resol. 
(A/AC.38/L.9, 9/Corr.1) set up (Argentina, 
Belgium, Egypt, France, Greece, Poland, U.K.). 


12TH—1I5TH MEETINGS—OCT. 13-14, 17 
Former Italian colonies: general debate con- 
cluded; joint draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.15) sub- 


mitted. 


16TH MEETING—OCT. 18 
Former Italian colonies: draft resols. and 


amends. considered. 


17TH MEETING—OCT. 19 

Former Italian colonies: U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(A/AC.38/L.10) rejected by vote of 13-38, with 
7 absts.; joint draft reso!. adopted by vote 
of 53-1, with 5 absts. 


18TH-20TH MEETINGS—OCT. 20, 21, 23 

Representation of Member state: general dis- 

cussion begun and continued (A/AC.38/L.21. 
hs 


6, 


Second Committee 


219TH MEETING—OCT. 9 
Econ. develop. of under-developed countries: 
general debate on ECOSOC report (A/1359) 


begun. 


220TH-225TH MEETINGS—OCT. 10-17 
Econ. develop.: general debate continued. 


226TH MEETING—OCT. 19 

Econ. develop.: general debate concluded; 
joint Pakistan-U.K. draft resol. (A/C.2/L.38) 
presented. 


227TH MEETING—OCT. 19 

Econ. develop.: draft resol. recommended by 
ECOSOC adopted unanim.; discussion of Polish 
draft resol. (A/C.2/L.36) with Cuban amend. 
(A/C.2/L.41) begun. 


Third Committee 


278TH MEETING—OCT. 6 

ECOSOC report (Chaps. V-VII): revised Haitian 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.45) adopted by vote of 
28-10, with 9 absts. 
Long-range activities for children: general dis- 
cussion begun and amends, submitted to 
Secty-Gen.’s draft resol. (A/1411). 


379TH MEETING—OCT. 6 
Long-range activities for children: general dis- 
cussion continued. 


380TH MEETING—OCT. 9 
Long-range activities for children: general dis- 
cussion continued. 


381ST MEETING—OCT. 9 

Long-range activities for children: general dis- 
cussion continued; sub-cttee. on amends. sub- 
mitted designated as Burma, France, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Pakistan, Poland, U.K., U.S., 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


382ND MEETING—OCT. 11 
Long-range activities for children: general dis- 
cussion concluded. 


383RD MEETING—OCT. 13 
Long-range activities for children: consideration 
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of sub-cttee. report (A/C.3/L.58 and Add. 1) 
begun; discussion of various draft resols. be- 
gun. 


384TH MEETING—OCT. 13 

Long-range activities for children: voting on 
Australian draft resol. (A/C.3/L.54) and nine 
amends. begun. 

385TH-386TH MEETINGS—OCT. 16 

Long-range activities for children: voting con- 
tinued. 


387TH MEETING—OCT. 18 
Long-range activities for children: amended 
text of draft resol. (A/C.3/L.69) adopted by 
vote of 43-8, with 1 abst. 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights: considera- 
tion begun (A/1384, A/C.3/534, 535, E/1681). 


388TH MEETING—OCT. 18 
Draft Covenant: discussion begun on basis of 
order in ECOSOC resol. 303 | (XI). 


389TH-391ST MEETINGS—OCT. 19-20 
Draft Covenant: consideration continued. 


Joint Second and Third Committee 


45TH MEETING—OCT. 4 

Election: Mrs. D. B. Sinclair (Canada) elected 
rapporteur. 

Organization of work: prop. of Joint Chair- 
men (A/C.2&3/L.15) approved and general de- 
bate begun on matters allocated. 


46TH-47TH MEETINGS—OCT. 5 

ECOSOC report (Chaps. !; Vill, Section II; 
and X): (A/1345, A/C.2&3/L.16) general de- 
bate continued. 


48TH MEETING—OCT. 23 

ECOSOC report (Chap. IX): (meeting with 
Fifth Cttee.) general debate begun and draft 
resols. presented. 


49TH MEETING—OCT. 23 

ECOSOC Report (Chap. IX): (meeting with 
Fifth Cttee.) draft resol. by Advisory Cttee. on 
Admin. & Budgetary Questions (A/1441, p. 19) 
with Canadian and U.K. amends., adopted 
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unanim.; joint Australian-Canadian draft resol. 
* ne adopted, 46-0, with 
absts. 


Fourth Committee 


teat MEETINGS—OCT. 4, 9, 11-13, 
Trusteeship Council report (A/1306): general 
debate continued and concluded. 


153RD MEETING—OCT. 18 

Trusteeship Council report: various props. 
(A/C.4/L.70-76, 78-80) considered; sub-cttee, 
established to co-ordinate certain props. 


154TH MEETING—OCT. 19 

Trusteeship Council report:. revised Canadian 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.69) adopted by vote of 
31-0, with 17 absts. 


155TH MEETING—OCT. 20 

Trusteeship Council report: joint Denmark: 
Mexico-Philippines-Syria-U.S. draft resol. (A/C.- 
4/1.78), as modified and amended, adopted by 
vote of 48-0, with 2 absts. 


156TH MEETING—OCT. 23 

Trusteeship Council report: joint Cuba-Mexico 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.79 and Rev. 1), with 
amends., considered. 


Fifth Committee 


240TH MEETING—OCT. 4 
Budget estimates (A/1267, 1312, 1312/Corr.1, 
1312/Add.1, 1313, 1378; A/C.5/369, 370): gne- 
eral discussion continued. 


241ST MEETING—OCT. 4 
Budget estimates: general discussion concluded. 
Salary, allowance, leave system: general dis- 
cussion; decisions on children’s allowances and 
education grants made. 


242ND MEETING—OCT. 5 
Independence of Korea (financial implications 


of A/C.1/574): Secty-Gen.’s estimates (A/C.- 
5/373) approved by 40-5, with 1 abst. 
Salary, leave, allowance system: general dis- 
cussion. 


243RD MEETING—OCT. 10 

Salary, leave, allowance system: working group 
appointed (Australia, Brazil, China, France, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Syria, U.K., U.S., 
U.S.S.R., Venezuela). 


244TH MEETING—OCT. 10 
Budget estimates: decisions on (A/1267) Sects. 
6, 6a, 7, 32 made. 


245TH-246TH MEETINGS—OCT. 12 
Budget estimates: decisions on Sects. 12, 13, 
21, 8, 14 made. 


247TH MEETING—OCT. 13 
Budget estimates: decisions on Sects. 21, 15 
made. 


248TH-249TH MEETINGS—OCT. 17 
Budget estimates: decisions on Sects. 9, 27, 
28, 29, 10, 16 made. 


250TH MEETING—OCT. 18 
Budget estimates: decisions on Sect. 11 made. 


251ST MEETING—OCT. 20 

Loan from working capital fund: draft resol. 
(A/C.5/L.51) for loan to FAO approved, 34-0, 
with 5 absts. 

Budget estimates: decisions on Sects. 18, 19 
made. 


252ND MEETING—OCT. 20 

Budget estimates: decisions on Sects. 1, 2, 25, 
26, 30, 31 made. 

Rapporteur’s reports: reports (A/1446-9) to 
Assembly approved. 


253RD-254TH MEETINGS—OCT. 23 


(Meeting with Joint Second and Third Cttee., 
see above.) 


. . . A seasonal gift 
that will be appreciated 
USE THE CONVENIENT 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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Sixth Committee 


216TH MEETING—OCT. 4 
Perm. invitation to Arab League: general dis- 
cussion continued. 


217TH MEETING—OCT. 5 

Perm. invitation to Arab League: Syrian draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.113) adopted by vote of 42-1, 
with 7 absts. 

Reservations to multi. convs. (A/1372): gen- 
eral discussion begun. 


218TH-223RD MEETINGS—OCT. 10, 12, 14, 16 


Reservations of multi. convs.: general discus- 
sion continued and concluded. 


224TH MEETING—OCT. 18 
Reservations to multi. convs.: draft resols. 
and amends. submitted. 


225TH MEETING—OCT. 20 

Reservations to multi. conv.: joint draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.125) adopted by vote of 36-7, with 
9 absts. 

Report of Inter. Law Comm. (A/1316): method 
of discussion agreed upon. 

226TH MEETING—OCT. 23 

Report of Inter. Law Comm.: consideration of 
Part | begun. 


Security Council 


509TH-5I0TH MEETINGS—OCT. 9, 12 
Recommend. on Secty-Gen.: closed meetings. 


511TH MEETING—OCT. 16 

Palestine question: statements by Israel and 
Egypt made concerning alleged violations of 
armistice. 


512TH MEETING—OCT. 20 

Palestine question: statements by Jordan and 
Egypt. 

513TH MEETING—OCT. 21 


Recommend. on Secty-Gen.: closed meeting, 
cont. from Oct. 20. 


Economic and Social Council 


Eleventh Session (at Lake Success) 


418TH MEETING—OCT. 16 

Plans for Korean relief: Australian draft resol. 
(E/1852 and Corr. 1) adopted, with drafting 
amends., by vote of 15-0, with 3 absts. 


419TH MEETING—OCT. 17 

Plans for Korean relief: temp. Cttee. set up, 
consisting of Australia, Belgium, Chile, Den- 
mark, India, Pakistan, U.S. (see E/1856). 
420TH MEETING—OCT. 20 

Plans for Korean relief: general discussion on 
principles begun. 

421ST MEETING—OCT. 20 

Plans for Korean relief: general discussion con- 
cluded; paras. 1-5 of Annex II of Australian 
prop. (E/1852) adopted unanim. 

422ND MEETING—OCT. 21 

Plans for Korean relief: paragraphs 7-8 of 
Annex I| adopted unanim. 


International Court of Justice 


OCT. 4-9 
Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case: oral pro- 
ceedings concluded. 


WHO 


OCT. 4 
Expert Cttee. on Insecticides (in Geneva). 


OCT. 9 
Expert Cttee. on Intl. Epidemiology and Quar- 
antine (in Geneva). 


IRO 


OcT. 5 
Executive Committee, 8th session (in Geneva). 





OcT. 9 
General Council, 6th session (in Geneva). 


FAO 


OcT. 9 


Latin American Meeting on Livestock Produc- 
tion (in Turrialba, Costa Rica). 


OcT. 9 
Asia and Pacific Forestry and Forest Products 
Comm. (in Bangkok). 


ILO 


OCT. 23 
Petroleum Cttee., 3rd session (in Geneva). 


IcAO 


OCT. 17 
Regional Meeting for the Middle East (in Istan- 
bul). 


UNESCO 


OCT. 16 
Consultative Cttee. on Adult Education (in 
Paris). 


OcT. 23 

Meeting of Experts on improvement of Text- 
books (in Paris). 

Meeting of Experts on teaching of hisotry (in 
Paris). ee 

Cttee. of Experts on Copyright (in Washing- 
ton). 


A seasonal gift that will be appreciated— 


UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


A gift subscription to the United Date. 


Nations Bulletin will be appreciated 
by everyone interested in today’s 
rapidly changing international scene. 


Your gift subscription will bring 
the recipient complete, objective and 
up-to-date news of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies twice 
each month during the coming year. 

The annual subscription to the Bul- 
letin is only $4.50 or equivalent in 
other national currencies. 


Fill out this gift subscription form 
and mail it, together with your remit- 
tance to the United Nations Bulletin, 
Sales Section, United Nations, New 
York, N. Y. or to the United Nations 
sales agent nearest you (see list of 
agents opposite). 


Please send the United Nations Bulletin as my gift to: 


Name 





Street 
City and Country. 
Name 
Street 
City and Country. 


(] I enclose remittance (check, money order, postal note) in 


the amount of to cover the above subscription (s). 
Your Name 
Street. 


City and Country. 
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Four important publications—not only to the student and 





teacher, but to all interested in United Nations affairs. 


Basic Facts About the United Nations 
31 pp. $.15, 1/- stg., 0.50 Swiss francs 
Contains basic information — membership, 


purposes, functions — on the United Nations 
and each of its related agencies. 


Guide to the United Nations Charter 
58 pp. $.50, 2/6 stg., 2.00 Swiss francs 


An illustrated booklet describing the steps 
leading to the drafting and adoption of the 
United Nations Charter and explaining how 
United Nations organs carry on their work 
under its provisions. 


The Struggle for Lasting Peace 
40 pp. $.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Swiss francs 


A vividly written, attractively illustrated ac- 
count of the highlights of the first five years 
of the United Nations. 


These Rights and Freedoms 
214 pp. $1.50, 10/- stg., 6.00 Swiss francs 


The story of what the United Nations has 
done during its first four years regarding 
human rights, freedom of information, pro- 
tection of minorities, prevention of discrim- 
ination, slavery, forced labor, ete. 


Available at the prices indicated, or equivalent in other national cur- 
rencies, from all sales agents for United Nations publications. Consult 
the sales agents for other language editions: French, Spanish, Russian. 

















FRONT COVER PICTURE 


Crowds lined the route of President 
Truman, Assembly President Nasrol- 
lah Entezam, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral as they drove to the session of 
the Assembly commemorating United 
Nations Day. 








The UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN is published by the Department of Public Information as a 
concise account of the activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. In addition to 
background information and reports of proceedings and decisions, it publishes messages and articles 
from leading United Nations personalities reviewing and analyzing the work of the parts of the 
organization with which they are concerned. 


Any material here may be reprinted with or without credit, but it is requested that an acknowl- 
edgement be made to the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN when reproducing signed messages and articles. 


English editions are published on the first and fifteenth of every month at Permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations at New York, and at London; the French edition at Paris, and the 
Spanish edition at Mexico City. Annual subscription for each edition, $4.50, 22/6 Stg., 18.00 Sw. 
Fr.; price per copy, 20 cents, 1/-Stg., .75 Sw. Fr. Payments may be made in other national currency. 


Subscriptions should be sent to authorized sales agents for United Nations publications. 


Entered as second-class matter January 14, 1947, at the post office at Great Neck, N. Y., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at the post office at New York, N. Y. 








“WHAT 
THE 


UNITED NATIONS 
IS DOING...” 


A series of booklets, each giving essential 
information on a specific activity of the United 
Nations and its related agencies. 


Illustrated, printed in two colors, 16 to 24 
pages each. 


For Better World Trade 
For the Status of Women 
The Convention on Genocide 


Economic Commission for Latin 
America 


Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East 


For Trust Territories 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 
For Refugees and Displaced Persons 
World War on Tuberculosis 

Titles listed are available from all sales 
agents for United Nations publications. Con- 


sult sales agents for other language editions: 
French, Spanish, Russian, Chinese. 


Price: 15¢ each (in the United States) or 
equivalent in other national currencies. 
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